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ABSTRACT 


Author t Azin Nanji 
‘Title of the Thesis s The Niz&rI Isma‘t]{ Tradition in 
. Hind and Sind. 


De} ment s Islamic Studies; 
Degree t Ph.D. 
or f 


This thesis is concerned with aoe idine a perspective 
on the total heritage ~- oral, written as well as that observed 
in a continuing tradition of religious practice - among the. 

"Nig&rT Iemi'T14s of the Sub-continent. 

It initially attempts to define the content and 
nature of this heritage (collectively termed 'Tradition') with 
special reference to the ginans preserved in nanuseripts. The 
Tradition is studied with a view to analyzing the self-image - 
therein of those who prea hed Nizar Ismi‘Ilism, “and also with 

+ the purpose of reconstructing a history of the da‘wa as it 
spread and developed in the area. 

The second part focuses on certain specific themes, 
reflected in a few selected gindns, with a view to determining 
how certain: basic Ism4‘T1I concepts became metamorphosed in 
the ginfne. Such a metamorphosis, it is argued, represents the 
process by which Nizdri.Ismi‘Tlism was presented to the new 
adherents in the context of Indo-Muslim society. | 


rs 
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TRANSLITERATION, DATES AND ‘ABBREVIATIONS 


In a work in which a number of different languages 
have been employed, the task of providing an adequate and con-+ 
sistent transliteration scheme is well nigh impossible. Though 
I have attempted to be consistent, there are undoubtedly ele- 
ments in the transliteration scheme which will not please all. 
With only a few exceptions, I have adhered strictly to the 
transliteration scheme of the Institute of Teiania Studies, 

, which has devised separate schemes for Arabic, Persian and Urdu. 
One exception is that I have dropped the "h” for the Arabic 

¥ , for instance "da‘wa" and not "da‘wah". Other sieaptiens 

are primarily of modern place names and languages, which have 
become part of common usage. Thus, Islam not IslAm, the Yemen 
not al-Yaman, Punjabi not Panjabi etc. Unusual names and 
languages are, however, transliterated. For words derived 
from Sanskrit and belonging to the Hindu tradition, I have 
transliterated them, as they appear in Benjamin Walker's | 
The Hindu World (see the Bibliography). KhOjki wards are 
transliterated according to the scheme outlined on pe9 of the 
text. On the pies frequently recurring foreign words ana 
terns such aé gindn, d&‘I, pir, ete. are defined and underlined 


ms 
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only upon their first appearance to preserve the attractiveness 
of the manuscript. ; 

A number of extracts from the gindns have been trans- 
lated with a certain freedom to bring out the ss aaa with 
greater clarity. The translation are my own (except where 
indicated) and my main concern has been to provide as accurate 
a translation as possible and I have, as a result, been forced 
in the interest of exactness to sacrifice poetic and stylistic. 
felicity. . 

Dates in the Samvat,(S.) era have been converted to 
the Christian era on the basis of Cunningham, Book of Indian ra 
Eras (see the Bibliography) and unless otherwise indicated 
all dates are in the Christian era. 

The names of frequently cited journals and reference 
works have been abncayiated: They ares 


BSOAS ~- Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies a 


EI 1 
& 
EI 2 


. 


JBBRAS =< Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
| JRAS - Jpurnal of the Royal Asiatic Society a 

JRCAS - Journal of the Royal Central Asian Society 

SEL - Shorter Encyclopaedia of Islan , 


Ss - Studia Islamica 
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f = . 
' CHAPTER I es ° 
a INTRODUCTION - : 
* Background to the Tradition . 


% In 1886 public attention was drawn by a case in the 


vA 


Bombay High Court, that came to be known as the "Aga Khan Case" ,! 


and in which a certain minority section of a group from ‘anong the 
Khd jas" was seeking to obtain a decree of the Court to remove the 
Rene Khan? from bis position and vai: as Seeeaeuet head and 
hereditary Imam of the ae 

After passing judgement in favor of the Agha Khan and 


his co-defendants, the Judée, Sir Joseph Arnould, described the 


— 


Khd jas as: - 


"A sect of people whose ancestors were Hindus in origin, which 
Was converted to and has throughout -abided in the faith of the‘ 
Shi‘a Imimi Isma‘Z1lis and which has always been and still is 
bound by ties of Spittal allegiance to the hereditary Inams 
of the Isma ‘ilis." a 


The Case had necessitated | resorting to historical evidence 
ae < 


NOV in conelaebabre detail by oe eee the legal Judgement | in 


bod 


fact established the Khdjas as part.of a wider community of sugi"t1%s 


scattered over the world. The interest of scholars and Westerns — 


ue *. . ‘ a \ 
Orientalists in.particular was further stimulated by the Case, and’ 
-* since then the historiography about the Isma‘ilf¥s has evidenced a " 


(steady increase. ‘Much of the legend and myth that had been built 
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around ‘them has) been cleared away, and we now have a considerably 
clearer perspective of their development in Islamic histery.® 
We also now know enough of the outlines of Ism&‘I11 
history and in particular of that extraordinary institution - the 
da‘wa! - to trace its role against the changing background and 
fortunes of the Isma‘I1I movement itself. oe Ism&‘I15 context, 
the Sear Seeerad bath political and religious functions. The poli-' * 
tical ein of she cecal da‘wa institution through its instruments 
the au‘ (sing. d&a'I)was a call for allegiance to an im&m descended 
from Isma‘il b. Ja‘far al-Sadiq, as the rightful head for the Muslim 
community. The floveneit resulted in the establishment of the 
Fatimid dynasty in viorth roe early in the tenth century, but prior 
* to and even to a greater extent after the hey-~day of the Fatinid 
*\_ prize, the da‘wa was active in many other parts. At the religious 
., level, the da‘wawas also concerned with the task of a ach of 
education and of initiation into Ismi‘ilt doctrine. dl! these 
\ _ functions, however, alnoSt invariably went together in the earlier — 
stage when the aim was to establish a state or a confederation of 
states based on Isma‘IlI ae of polity .& 
Strictly speaking the word da‘wa meant something more 
e than what. is implied in the two functions stated above. It also 


has the sense of doctrine, religion or community, and it is in 


this multivalent aspect that the term will be used in this thesis. 
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The tenth and early eleventh sentindes saw the Fapinid 
dynasty reach its zenith, and the Khutba was recited in the name 
of the Fatimid Caliph in almost half the Islamic. territories, in 
places extending from the Maghrib in the west to Sind in the east, 
including Yemen to the south. But by the end of the eleventh i 
century internal weaknesses and external pressures in the form 


9 tn 1094, upon the 


of a Sunni resurgence hgd caused a decline. 
death of thé Caliph: al-lMustansir, the Ism4‘ilfis split over the 
seve of succession. The schism divided the Ism& ‘111s into two 
camps, one giving allegiance to the eldest son Nizar and ‘the 
other to the youngest, Musta‘'1t.2° I due course the other 
centres of the da‘wa outside Egypt aligned themselves to make 
propaganda in favor of their respective choices. In Iran vielen 
while one of the leaders, HYasan-i-Sabbah, having already esta- 
blished his head-quarters in the fort of Alamfit in the province 
of Daylaman threw in his lot in favor of Niz&r and thus began the 
organization of an independent Nizari da‘wa, whichwas to establish 
a state that lasted: for almost two centuries before it was destroyed 
by the Mongols in 1256, but which continued its activities long 
after the destruction of its political power and whose adherents 
survive to our day.tt 

With this background in mind we turn now ton area which 
had been a theatre of the Ism&‘11i da‘wa's activities before the 


establishment of the Fatimid dynasty - namely Hind and Sina. The 
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da‘wa had established itself in Sind as early as the ninth century, 
and wel Inaif-that subsequently a principality was set pe oo 
ae. allegiance to the Fatimid Imans. 3 The effects of the 
schism in 1094 were to be felt in this foremost sphere of the ; 
da‘wa as well. As in most fields of Ismi‘IlI studies, this region 

¥as received scant attention, but the recent resurgence of interest 


of the da‘wa's activity in Sind. a4 This work has, however, 


‘slism has led to fairly detailed work on this earlier 
nam 

not sveenaicd to the area which forms the object of this study, 
namely the rise and character of the Niz@ri Isma‘Ilism as it 
spread and developed on the Sub-continent.?? : 
- The attempt to understand iiizari Ism&‘ilism as it deve- 
loped on the Sub-continent, must depend largely on the Tradition 
retained among its adherents there. In the context of the title 
of the thesis, the term "Tradition" is meant to signify and en- 
compass the whole ranged of expression of the da‘wa's activity 
in Hind and Sind, as revealed in writing, practice and oral tra- 
dition. 

The study covers the entire period from the twelfth 
century, when we can speak of an independent Nizdri da‘wa, to the 
time that the Nizari IsmA‘1li Imama was forced tg, move its resi- 
dence from Iran to India in the nineteenth century. 

From the outset, however, it must be made quite clear 


that the aim is not to produce a purely synchronic, phenomenolo- 
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gically oriented study of what has been termed the Nigzdri Isma ‘111 
Tradition. This would be much less fruitful and do considerably 
less justice to the Tradition than a more comprehensive diachronic 
study that would take into account concurrent Nizart Isma‘i1z 
developments elsewhere. This is all the more true since such an 
ieeey of ideas is directly related to an institutién - that of 
the da‘wa - and would further permit a sifting out of superficial 
correlations resulting from the limitations of environment, and 
from deep attachments between institutional complexes persisting 
over the full period and space of the da‘wa's activities. Also 
the Tradition, if it 1% to be properly evaluated, cannot be treated 
as a Closed system. It developed over a long period an@® changed 
as the society in which it flourished underwent change. our study 
must, therefore, take into account historical processes and social 
changes, not only within the immediate society that gave birth to 
the Tradition, but also at the level of Ismi‘I1I and perhaps even 
Islamic society as a whole. Nevertheless, it also remains to be 
analysed whether the Tradition had any specifically independent 
characteristics and what new directions, if any, it was able to : 
give to Isma‘IlI hopes on the Sub-continent. 

In broad terms then, the introductory section of the 
present study will seek to define the content of the Niz&rI Isma‘Tlt 
Tradition in Hind and Sind, attempting at the same time to provide 


methodological perspective within which its origin, composition, 
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transmission.and recording can be studied. The first part will | 
be concerned with 'studying the historical context and the nilieu 
within which it developed and with tracing the activities of the 
da‘wa, members of whom are alleged to have originated the Tradi- 
tion. This in turn will involve an analysis of the Tradition in 
terms of its value for the writing of the history of Nizarf 

. Isma‘ilism. The other part .of the study will be conceyned with 
an analysis of elements of the Tradition itself, particularly as 
it reflects the continuity and metamorphosis of specific Isna‘T11 
ideas. We can hope in the end to derive an understanding of 
NizarI Isma‘ilism in Hind and Sind. not only in its own terms but 
also as a continuum of Isma‘Tlism, a regeneration as it were, that: 
sought in a conscious attempt through the da‘wa igigecreate its 


. 


faith within a new complex of forces and ideas. 


Sources for the study of the Tradition 


o 


The texts recorded in writing constitute the largest portion 
of the Tradition’ preserved in India and it is proper that our survey 
of the sources should. begin with the major and most significant 
component of this recorded element - the ginadns. 

\ The Ginans 

The word gindn is a popularization of the Sanskrit word 
jnfna, which “Sgenerally defined as “contemplative or meditative 


Knowledge’. Among the NiaRrt tana’si%s, the werd has cone to 
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refer to that part of their Tradition whose authorship is 
attributed to the various da'ts who undertook the work gf a 
conversion and Bowe eet Since the ginans represent not ° 
only the major portion of the Tradition, but constitute almost 
the entire indigenous literary heritage that was developed and 
preserved by the community, they reflect accordingly the most 
pignificant and creative characteristics of the da‘wa's achieve- 
iene Consequently, the ginans form the focal source on which 
this study rests. 

Since the middle of the sinetecwtl century, an increasing 
number of gindns has been published, and the process had, in 
fact, been completed by the early part of this century.2? since 
then they have been reprinted many times cae and Ivanow provides 
a fairly complete list of the major ginins existing in print..® 
Until the present, the question of the antiquity and authenticity 
of the printed works has never been fully discussed, for as Ivanow 
believed, the literature was preserved orally for a long time 
until recently.#? During an extended fielA trip to East Africa, 
India and Pakistan however, I was able to locate and examine over 
one hundred and fifty manuscripts in which the gindns are recorded .”° 
Unknown to outside scholars, the existence of these manuscripts ' 
brings to the fore an entirely new set of problems concerning the 
preservation, antiquity and validity of the gindns. Hence rather 


than depend entirely on the printed versions, which, it will become 
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apparent, have undergone certain changes in publication , this 
“oy study will attempt to survey the ginans as they appear in the 
hanuseripts and relate them whenever necessary to printed texts 
— verification. Also, the recent printed texts are presented 
mostly in the modern Gujarati script, whereas but for a very few 
recent ‘manuscripts, the entire recorded werpus has survived in the 
KhdjkI script, tnis script being an element unique to the Nizari 


Ismi‘TlIs in the history of Indo-Huslim literature. 


Seript and Languages 


Khdjki, or Khwaji Sindhi as it has also come to be called, 
represents one of the earliest forms of written Sindhi that has 
come down to ie.** Though we know from Arab travellers of the 
tenth century such as Ibn Yawqal, that the languages spoken in 
Sind were Arabic and Sindnt,@* it is not known in which seript 
Sindhi was written at this time. al-BirinI makes reference to tie 
Ardhanagari, Malwari and Saindhava scripts as being current in 
Sind ,“? but these remain unknown to us, aS no record from this 
region has so far been published. - The Chachnna attests to the 
fact that Sindhi was a written language around the beginning of 
the eighth century.*4 However a very recent discovery of potestieathx 

‘ found during excavations at Bhanbore near Karachi, “9 fas led one 
scholar to believe that the letters in which the inscriptions on~ 


* 
the potsherds are written, represent a script very akin to KhB jet «7° 
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These inscriptions are in the proto-Na&gari style of the eighth 
century. “Knd jkr letters are also of a proto-~-Ndgart character and 
in the community's Tradition were allegedly devised by one of the 
é&‘Is from Iran to enable the new converts to learn Islamic 
Principles in their om language. Since we have neither sufficient 
epigraphic evidence nor any ancient manuscripts to suggest what 
exactly the earliest Sindhi scripts were, one is inclined to post- 
pone discussion of the origin of the script yetn such time as new 
materials become available. One is inclined to suggest that the 
Khdjki script used among the Nizar Ismk‘T1ts to preserve their 
Tradition was probably an adaptation Se epiatie scripts, and not 
@ new creation. The characters of the script consist of the 


following letters.”’ 


on oy b VU 
rr x i(2) u(0) ; 
orn 
k a - & 
P a | Uw )| wy 
Ch gh 4 jh 
z '3 Xm a” ava) 
$ fh q qh 2 
m 
n £ ; 
% ‘in d an ei 
P x > men) . 
oot Lk Ww yw 
y z 1 3 
en ve a Cr 
¢ v s. sh h 
x St 
te 2 ksh j 
tha "A 243. 
Fig gn n? 
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The topography of the collected manuscripts gives some 
indication of the unifying function of the KhdjkI script within 
the Niz@ri Ism&‘Ili Tradition and also provides a clue as to 
why its use was tigorously maintained throughout the centuries. 
The manuseripts were gathered mostly from the modern day provinces 
of Sind and Punjab in Pakistan, Snerer one and from Kathiawar, 


28 Thé’ languages in which 


Cutch and areas of Gujarat in India. 
the gindns exist reflect the areas from which the manuscripts 
originate. It is asserted that forty-two different dialects were 
employed ,~” but that seens- sonewhat exaggerated; at least a few of 
the Indian languages are apparent. Among them the most important 
are Sindhi, Multani, Punjabi, Gujarati and Hind’ and the so-called 
language of the mystics - Saddhukada b6li. Historically the major 
centres of the da‘wa's activity include the areas in which the 
above languages were spoken or developed, but Sind, as we shall 

see, WaS a much more important centre in the earlier period. This 
may suggest aes cane as one of the scripts prevalent in Sind, 
was singled out for preservation of the Tradition. The complicated, 
linguistic issues raised by the Tradition are beyond: the scope of 
this thesis, but it must be noted that Dr. G.Allana of Sind 
University is attempting to study some se the Sindhi gindns' ‘to 

show that they represent a much older form of the language than 

is generally thought.2° 


One other clue suggested by the use of KhdjkI to preserve 


‘ 
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the, gindns,is,that in this way, the doctrines of the community 
could be kept secret and available only within the circle of 
‘adherents. In this way the script acted as a factor of unity 
bringing together the varied communities on the Sub-continént 
but also acted as a protective cover against outsiders ever 
gdining knowledge of their beliefs. In view of the constant 
sepeneuticg that the community was faced with, this precau- 


ty 


tionary step was necessary. 


Origin and Preservation 
7 ti ee self-image, the gin3ns spring directly 


the da‘wa, and their authorship is attributed to 


from the work 
the various ats whose activities can be said to have begun at 
least from the thirteenth century. Until the early part of the 
present century, the ginans constituted a "living" tradition 
among the adherents, in the sense that they continued to be com- 

_ posed and incorporated into the existing corpus. Ginans, in fact, 
as I was able to determing, continued to be composed until the 


31 


turn of the century. After that time, no more new material was 
incorporated, and the existing corpus as now preserved, became 

“frozen”. It is alleged that about thirty d&‘Is, over the long 
period of Saag six centuries, contributed in varying amounts, to 

- the existing sum of gindns, which amount to approximately 800 
single compositions, of differing lengths .2” 


Of the manuscripts that record gindns, the oldest that. vine 
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came..to,my attentdon was copied in S.1793 (1736) .27 There is, 
however, reason to believe, both on the basis of iwterns? evi- 
dence in the manuscripts, and some external evidence, that the 
task of recording ginans in writing began evita, 

Taking the two oldest manuscripts as a guide, we find 
that both reveal a pattern. The copying was completed over a 
number of years, by different copyists. The scribes who commenced 
making the copy state distinctly that the copies were being made 
for certain individuals from other copies. >" We, therefore, have 
some indication here that older manuscripts were in existence, 
from which these copies were made. I was in fact given to under- 
stand, that one of the Imims, ‘Al1 93h known as Agh& Kh&n IT 
(d. 1885) had assigned the task of collecting manuscripts to ’ 
some of his followers in order that the gindns should be preserved 


a 


properly. However once the task $f collecting the old manuscripts 


was done and the printed editions of the ginadns put out, a large 


ca , 
number of the manuscripts was destroyed © The weather and the- 


poor quality of the paper often used was also perhaps responsible 
« for the loss of many manuscripts, to judge by the bad condition in 


which some of the existing ones are found. 


In anothe: manuscript dating fRom the early nineteenth 


37 


century,“ where the copyist refers to an earlier manuscript from 


which he is recording, there is some highly suggestive evidence 


’ 


‘for much older written materials. It seems that while writing 


down the gindns, the copyist came across a specific reference in 
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his immediate source recording what appears to be a contemporary 
event. The exact werexencs is to "Pir Dad who left, with all 
well-being, from Nagar for Bhuj in the year $.1641 (1584)".28 
It is quite clear, that such an insertion which is entirely 
unrelazed to the copyist’s task of writing down the @inans, shows 
tha, his’ source must either have been a much older manuscript | 
incorporating a contemporary event, or one that contained such 
early information. Moreover, this practice is not entirely 
uncommon in the manuscripts we have, where references to histo- 
rical events or persons are recorded from time to time, Bea 
sizing the fact that older manuscripts were in existence from 
which copies came to be made.>? 

One such allegedly ancient manuscript is knouh to have 
been presented as evidence in the celebrated “Haji wos Case" 
of 1905. A religious’ scholar in the community, whose fantly 
had traditionally preserved gin&n manuscripts, aedaced as an : 
exhibit a manuscript of gindns that had been copied in S.1622 
(1565). An attempt was also made by the witness to collate aie 
in he manuscript with other later texts and printed versions. 
The Witness stated that his comparison revealed that the then 
existing copies had been made from ancient texts such as the 
one in his posadeeions” The manuscript exhibited in the Case 
can now no longer be traced, but I was able to meet with and 


interview family members of the now deceased witness. Their 
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j 


informationcabout the nature of the hanuseript and the fact that 


~— i 
the name, of this witness crops up often in the colophons of the 
a . \ 


existing nanuseripts lend credence to the genuineness of the . 


ancient copy. It may be argued that as a party for the defendants 
in the Case, it was in his interest to try to prove the antigud 
of the ginans, but viewed within the context of the internal 


evidence in other manuscripts presented above, it becomes difficult 


to reject the claim solely on that basis. 4 


* 
“ 


One urther point needs tebe. considered is relation to 
the problem of how far back we can trace the practice of recording 
ginans in writing. The natter requires consideration because it 
is related to the problem of when re the ginadns really ori- 
ginated. The ppint concerns the preservation of ginadns among 

; dissenting groups,*who eventually separated from the main Nizari 


Ismi‘I1I da‘wa, in’ the course of a number of schisms that arose. 


The most significant dissenting group is represented by the In@n-“ > 
42 


~ 


Shahis, also called Satpanthis. In the present century, this 
group began to publish the ginans preserved among then, “9 a the 
Similarity of the majority of these ginadns to those preserved among. 
the mainstream of Nizart Ism&‘Ilis, is to say the least, striking. 
I also had the opportunity of visiting the necropolis of the Iman- 
Shahi saeh in Pirana and of studying some the the manuscripts 

there ./# These manuscripts, too, apparently are copied from . * 


wa 


earlier texts, and the gindns recorded were in most cases identical 
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e 


a 
with those in the possession of the parent body. Since it is 


ao 4 


possible to date the initial schism back to the sixteenth a 
century, we have Bes eticae evidence for the fact that by that 

time a number of the earlier ginans had been fixed with the con- 
sequence that they have been pr-served in almost identical form 

by the two groups. This is not to discdunt any subsequent inter- 
action among the differing groups, but it seems hardly likely that 


such interaction would continue to exist were it not for the 


common heritage the groups shared. - ¥ . 
Another subsequent off-shoot from the main branch, the 
followers of Pir mash&’ikh (also called Mémnas) have ieecetyes ac 
wf: literature very similar to ne einans in form. This group secedad 
in ne eee part of the seventeenth century, and the Pir is said 
to have composed his works 300n after. While in India, I was able | 
to see some of these compositions, and though the survey was only 
« superficial, there was a distinct similarity in the forms in which 


the works were composed, indicating no doubt, that as a member of A 


the old da‘wa, Pir Mashd’ikh, in fact, utilized forms that had 
aS 


been employed by hee lene before him. . 

, All the above does not in any case provide proof for the 
actual authorship of the gindns. It merely indicates that there 
is sufficient circumstantial evidence to show that a written: . 
tradition of recording earlier gindns could have existed from at 


least the sixteenth century. By that time, possibly, the corpus / 
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of major|ginins had become fixed and the authorship of individual 
. compositions had been attributed to the various major da‘Is who 
had lived up to that period. As these ginadns have been retained 
in the existing manuscripts and among the Imam Shahis, no textual 
differences occur, except when obvious interpolations have been 
made to justify Mister teal differences, a question that is taken 
up ietap when these gindns come up far discussion for their 
historical conteM. 

Even if it is granted that the process of recording gindns 
in writing had begun by the sixteenth century, we are still left 
with many problems concerning the main period of their composition, 
their authorship and also the aay in which the ginans continued to 
be composed and transmitted. Within the gindns theré is very 
little direct evidence to indicate how they were composed and 
transmitted. In my ‘read ing I came across one reference at the 
beginning of a long ginadn which states that it is,being written 
down as heard from its alleged composer Pir Shams, by his disciple 
Vimras. The latter who is also called Chandr bin is constantly . 
referred to in a ames of other gindns as a disciple and companion 
of Shams, and in sope of the gindns he is specifically asked by 
Shams [to recite the ginans to the new converte.“° One of the 
castes converted by the earlier da‘Is including Shams was the 
Bhatia taste found in Sind. The present NizarI Isma‘Ilfs in 
parts of Sind still retain features of having once belonged to 


this caste Bik: 
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Within the caste there was always a a of person's whose 
eccupation it was traditionally to preserve and sing the tra- 
ditional songs of the caste. ° If such were the case, and if 
_the origin - the gindns is seen. in this light, it is possible 
that the original teachings of the earlier da‘ts were either put 
to are and sung for the rest of the adherents by those per- 
formers, or that the di‘is themselves composed the actual gindns, 
leaving the task of eeetvation and transmission to these dis- 
ipa. Either way, considerable research needs to be done 
before we can even begin to clarify the origins of the ginans. 
One possible field of inquiry suggested by the hypothesis of 

an initial oral composition and seeskevation, is to utilize the 
methods of comparative research being employed in fields such 

as ancient epic poetry and to determine if the ginans, in fact, : 
show the characteristics of having originated ih a tradition of - 
oral composition. It is possible that an oval and a written 
tradition could have existed alongside each other until the , 
texts were finally fixed. *? Utilization of the method suggested 
may help efther to confirm or to rifle out the possibility. 

It is worth ‘noting that the gindns, if indeed they 
developed over a span ranging from the thirteenth to the nine~ | 
teenth centuries, flourished at a time when the written lite- 
rary tradition, both among Hindus and Muslims of the Sub-conti- 


nent, was firmly established. A comparison with other like 
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forms may prove a useful indication for the purpose of relative ; 
dating. There is evidence of a parallel Jfiana tradition, parti- 
cularly in the field of devotional poetry, in Gujarat. The 
tradition has been traced in Hindu religious poetry deus to the 
nineteenth century and includes such well Imown figures as 
Narasiitha Maheta (fifteenth century), Mirabai (sixteenth century), 
and Narhari (seventeenth century) .? Devotional poetry in North 
India had also found such eee exponents as Kabir (144-1518) 
and Gurl Nanak (1469-1539) who both belonged to the tradition of 
Bhakti, shared by the poets of Gujarat.?* Among the Muslims and 
particularly the stfis there was also sercreslierk tradition of 
composing poetry and prose in a mystical vein. One major feature 
that can be singled out as common to all the above traditions, is 
the use of Indian vernaculars. In almost all cases the above 
poets wrote in the language of the people of the region in which 
they lived. Like some of the ginans, these compositions survive 
in "mixed", "Hindi" or regional dialects.” roe a factor that 
atingrated composition in the vernacular was the fact that the 
verses could be linked to music and thus sung, as an aid to 
spiritual ecstasy.-> The ginin literature was part of a larger, 
developing tradition on the Sub-continent, and this link is further 
emphasized by the existence of works of some of the above poets, 


side by side with the ginins, in some of the manuscripts.” | 
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Classification 

Once the texts of the ginans had become more or less 
fixed in writing, there is apparent in the manuscripts an attempt 
to classify them. The most interesting of these is a classifi- 
cation of ginans according to ritual, and significantly thi 


& = “ 
most often occurs in the older manuscripts. Certain gindns were 


Siosiily connected with rituals, and from observing oétiore of 
the community where some of the older rituals still persist, one 
can pinpoint this association. A certain variety of ginans is 
associated with the ceremony of ghat-pat,°> another set of ginans 
is regularly recited prior to the daily prayer, and sections of 
gindgns like the Dasa Avatira”” 


These gindns turn up repeatedly in the older manuscripts probably 


are recited during funeral rites. 


due to the fact , that a larger number of community members had 

memorized them than had memorized others and that they were 

needed more often, because of the association with ritual. Whereas 
/ these factors indicate why such ginans should recur so often in 

the manuscripts, they may also provide a clue as to the earlier 

phases of composition,, when gindns were composed for the purpose 

of relating ritual to the new set of doctrines adopted, by the 

recent converts. ? bo : 

A second system,of classification aupatapt in the manu- 

scripts proceeds according to the author or pir who is said to 


have composed the gindns. This classification, however, tends 
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to bechaphazard because the gindns of a number of pirs age 
lumped together, and it is only by ‘checking each gindn indivi- 
dually for the name of-the pir associated with it, that the 
differentiation can be made. In certain cases the copyist 
. does hate an attempt to put the ginadns of one pir Vocetier: 
The longer compositions also tend to i grouped together. This 
is common in most manuscripts, and the same system was followed 
when the piers were lithographed and subsequently printed. 
Certain discrepancies did crop up in the later stages particu- 
larly over differences regarding the authorShip of any particular 
gindn. JI tried to find out whether any ee netnoe had been 
adopted to determine the authorship in case of a controversy, 
but apparently nes was none. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries when the da‘wa 
Game to be much more organized, it does seem plausible that the 
collection and classification of the main body of the gindins , was 
done by members of the da‘wa or local heads of the community. 
This hypothesis would account for the basic similarity of texts 
discovered in the various centres of da‘wa acitivity and Nizart 
Isma ‘111 settlement. Wherever minor variants occur, they are in 
most cases due to the linguistic background of the scribe, so 
that if the gindns were recited or recorded in a Sindhi or Punjabi 
milieu, certain words in the transcription would be “Sindhi-ized" 


or "Pun jabi-ized". This process presupposes an existing body of 
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gindns in writing or even eradiy preserved, attributed to the 
major d&‘Is of the early period which only came to be classified 
at a later point and preserved as we find them in the older ma- 
nuscripts. ‘ 

Having indicated some of the complex problems that arise 
from the issue of the origin and transmission of a literature like 
the gindns, we can now try to delineate possible phases through 
which the entire gindn corpus, as we now have it has passed. 


) 


documents in existence as well as the time of many manuscripts 


The earliest phase obviously antedates the oldest written 


that have long since been destroyed. In the present state of our 
knowledge it is almost impossible to say Whether any of the present 
gindns existed at that stage. If so these ginans would likely be 
those which make appeal for conversion and seek to provide a doc- 
trinal framework for the new converts. Such a stage would also 
coincide with the preliminary period of the da‘wa's activity from 
about the thirteenth century onwards. 

© A second phase, a we possess circumstantial evidence 
of written texts of gindns, can be said to have begun in the six- 
teenth century. Whatever materials existed prior to this sine 
were collected, classified, and distributed among the various 
communities in the Sub-continent. Titles were given to the longer 
ginans, and each individual composition came to be attributed to 


one of the major pirs of the early period who had set intg motion 
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the “whole Tr aia: During this phase the use of the Kh jki 
script also flourished. 

In the third phase, which brings us i to the middle of 
the ee century and the transfer of the ImAma to Imftiia, 
the community had begun to be split because of schisms. The 
various sectarian groups continued to preserve parts of the ginan 
tradition already established, introducing, possibly, inbeepolatvede 
to serve sectarian interests. The mainstream of the da‘wa con- 
centrated its principal work in efforts to consolidate the commen 
base of the scattered adherents and strengthen tiés with the Imama 
in Iran. New ginans continued to be composed, -mostly on imitative 
lines, modelled on forms already existing, but the flow of conpo- 
sition had by that time become slower. 

The final phase coincides ot the emergence of the Nizadri 
Ismi‘I1I community into the modern era, when further composition 
of ginans, and incorporation into the main body, stopped, and 
the corpus became "Prozen" « During this stage the process of 
collection and collation of existing manuscripts was carried out, 

‘ and after being edited, the gin&ns were published. 

None of the above phases, and in particular the first three, 
need be looked upon as completely distinct from the others. There 
was obviously a degree of overlap. The possibility of revision, 
interpolation, updating and edition of gin&ans must also be considered 


but without exaggerating the degree to which this was done. As in 
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the case of most religiously-oriented literature, the fact that 
the adherents would be loath to alter or pervert what was in their 
eyes a "sacrosanct" tradition coming from! their pirs, needs to be 


appreciated. : F 


a 
‘ 


As our survey so far has shown, ¢the history of the ginans, 
particularly the question of their origin and the main period of 
their main composition, raises many problems. Among these, for 
example, are the questions of their first recording in writing, 
the nature and accuracy of the transmission before that time, the 
dates of the various phases, the evidence of the Manuscripts, the 
nature of the languages in the gindns and the origin of the Khdjki 
script. ost of these may be considered technical problems which 
only further, highly detailed, research may help to solve. Although 
these problems may not alter to any great degree our conception of 
the ginadns as they Beeaeiitiy exist, nevertheless, all such problems 
are interlocked with those of evaluation of the content of the 
ginans. One hopes that the lines of research indicated in the 
survey Will eventually lead to greater understanding, but in the 
meantime we can concentrate our efforts on studying the gindns that 
have survived in written form. We now turn to a discussion of the 

“general forms and types of gin&ns as they are reflected in the 


manuscripts. 7 
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Forms land’ Types 

The gindns are meant to be sung and recited. Music, 
therefore, is one of the main formal characteristics of the 
ginans. In a few instances the melodies (ragas) according to 
which the gindns could be sung are indicated in the manuscripts. 
Very simply defined, the raga is the dominant feature in Indian 
art music, and has always -played a vital role in the religious 


life of the inane.” 


It is likely that the indication of ragas 
for certain ginans was done at a period later than the original 
composition, but the original compositions may have had musical 
qualities derived from those prevalent in the areas of the da‘wa's 
operation. A Similar development apparently took place in the 
compilation of the Risalo of Shah ‘Abd al-Latif #hita’T of Sind 
(1689-1752) 2 We are tole that during his lifetime, he had 
sought the help of two specialists from Delhi to compose ragas 
for his poems, and even today’ various types of ragas are associated 
with various poens in the Risalo. However there is doubt about 
whether the present mode of singing is akin to the original ragas, 
and it is thought that in the course of time, changes have taken 
place.” One possible method for locating the origin and the 
changes within the ragas in which the gindns are presently sung, 
would be to try to record the ragas as they are sung among the : 
Older members of the community, particularly members from those 
areas where the ethnographic situation has not been completely 
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altered by modernization, and then to relate these ragas to 
the standard ones existing in Indian poetry. The poets of the 
Bhakti tradition such as Kabir and Mirabai also had their works 
enshrined in tazee,©° 

e vital function of the melodies, as of the ragas in 
tr onal Hindu religious poetry,was to spell out in the lan- 
guage of musical formulae, definite compositions capable of 
evoking a variety of emotions. The use of music in the gindns 
is a particularly vital element not only in the expression of 
the singer's art, but also as a means to evoke definite emotional 
reponses and states. That is the reason why specific gindns with 
a certain type of raga are still sung at special times during the 
day, to fit in with the mood of a ritual or as aids to meditation 
in the mystic path.°2 We ‘now that Islamic music had an impact 
on North Indian ragas. The Persian magimat and the rdgas were 
combined into new forms, and the impact was particularly noti- 
ceable during thé early period of the Delhi Sultanate. Amir 
Khusrav (1253-1325) was a well known exponent of the new art of 
synthesizing the two. But a more important link was forged in 
the field of mysticism. Music had always been an important factor 
in certain s0fi practices, and it is well known that among the 
glfis of the Sub-continent, a large number became interested in 
using Indian ragas with theix admixture of Persian and Arab elements 


in the practice of sama‘ .o2 
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The réga as a musical form 4s closely linked with the 
literary form in which most Indian, and particularly devotional, 
poetry was composed. The prosodic features of the gindns like 
the musical elements, belong very much to the context of artistic 


64 Within the manuscripts 


forms prevalent in the Sub-continent. 
the longer compositions are called granths and the shorter ones 
simply gindns. As is well known, the history of literary compo- 
sition in the modern indian languages such as lIJndi, Punjabi, 
Sindhi and the so-called mixed language of the mystics ~ Saddhukdda 
Boli, can be traced with great difficulty not much dialed than 
the thirteenth contany but we possess some evidence of literary 
forms used in Gujarat prior even to thal time. This evidence 
points to the rasa form which is known i have been prevalent in 
Gujarat from the twelfth century ermeaciec? The word rasa actually ° 
came to be applied to a form of coanaea tien recited toa ere 

The rasa was mainly a medium used for religious instructio id. 

for expression of religious feeling. Not only their eeneeel con- 
tent but also sone -of the features of the rasa, like the variety : 
in length, the fact that they end with the name of the composer 


and with prayers for forgiveness, and the use of the raga, suggests 


y 
a 


a possible source of inspiration for the granths in the ginans. 
One partictilar form, very popular in Gujarati folk life is the 
garbi (it is a folk dance with the word applied to the singing 


party itself. The individuals move around ina circle and sing 
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to the aceompaniment of a rythmical clap of hands and feet. 
The dancers in motion, as well as the.songs composed. for the 
See known as garbis)°” It is significant that this 
form occurs a0 we ginns where twenty eight garbis attributed 
_to Pir Shams are to be founa .°8 It is unfortunate that we 
‘have no “detailed knowledge of forms from other areas such as 
Sind.and Punjab, except in‘ their later se eceeiond which 
build on earlier folk eealadions: 

’ The titles given to certain granths indicate that the 
forms of these gindns also tried to medel thenscives on the 
classical works of _ literature. Among such titles are 
wors entitled Gk atrI, Naklafiki GTta and atharva Gbda.©? 

Some granths may eae speaking also ta classified as prose 
‘narratives, but a? very few in nunber. 

Several long compositions contain a form of appenaix 
called Vel (Sansirits Vallt)”° while a number also exist ina 
"minor" and a "major" version, a/fossible indication that one 
of them was a later composition modelled on the other. 

A form developed in Punjab using the genre Inewn as é 
SI_harfIl, consisting of thirty stamens, each beginning with 
one of tht thirty letters of the Punjabi alphabet, ’~ is also..\.s 
found,in the manuscripts, but this mode utilizes the letters 
of the Arabic alphabet’ indicating an inspiration within the 


Muslim literary context. 
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i 

_The shorter compositions referred to in the manuscripts 

as ginains use, for the most part a traditional form called pada 
. 3 1 


(stanza) .?? ‘Generally, the metre in the gindns, which suffers 


. 


from great inexactitude owing to negligence in transmission 
and linguistic acculturation, is simple. Each stanza is either 
formed of chaupai (quatrains) or ddha (couplets) as Stanzas 
eetlniie more verses do exist in the whole cross section of che " 
ginans but on the whole they reflect thege two forms. 
. For the time being, an ‘eel interpretation of the 
" ginans must be postponed until sugh time, when much more detailed 
> work has been done on the varied aspects of so complex a tradition. 
This thesis offers merely a preliminary survey of a field barely” 
“ae yet investigated and hence makes no pretension of being either 
Refinitive or comprehensive. Only a selected number of ginans has- 
7 been chosen for study, and below are offered sia of the criteria 
that have led to their choice. An annotated list of the <pindins 
referred to and used 4n the study will be found at the end of the 
thesis. /° a 
The first criterion is that the gindn should be found. in 
the manuscripts, preferably the older ones, also that the parti- 
cular ginan should recur often enough in the manuscripts tocindd+ 
cate its importance within the whole collection. Where possible 
I have tried to verify the fact of a ginan's iqportants in the 


community by virtue of constant recital in the jama iciceig a 
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- or by tseorinection with religious cerembnies and rituals, 
| The second criterion relates to the value of the content ’ 
Gs 


am for the issues being discussed in the thesis. Since the histo- 
- pieal spread of the da ‘wa és. ois of the major concerns of the. 
i 
thesis, I have, selected those ginadns that purport to give data on 
, the activities of the di‘Is and from which information relévant 
"tte the history of the da‘wa and the methods used to propagate the 
P , . 


da*wa's tea¢hing, can be culled. Certain gin&ns are ‘actepted in 


“Nhe community as being the most ste bPicant enue in their formu-' 
lation of’ the doctrine seaened ey the da‘wa. Thoge ginans com- 
prise, as it were, the main themes of the Nizari Ism3‘T1T doctrine 
as presented, and acespecd by the converts. Being conscious of 

the need to avoid arbitrariness and to welgh carefully the relative 
merits allegedly possessed by these ginadns, I have selected the 

few that I consider the most worthy of analysis because of* their 
embodiments of the major themes that are developed in ne Tradition. 

a cane small criterion that has been considered in view 

of the fact that very few students of Isni‘Tlism read Kho jz, is 
the availability of the limited texts of the gindns that we have: 
in translation. Where a particular ginan pests the above aantYoned 
criteria and also exists in translation, I have tried to make use 
of it, so as to make it e&STiy accessible to the reader. Howev 

* for the most part, I have had to rely on materials in the original 
language. . 
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Ginans_as.a source of history 
The gindns constitute an important source for the history 
of the NizdrI Ism&'Tli da‘wa because some of vem contain testi- 
mony about the lives and activities of the ‘evligus da‘is involved 
in the work of eonveraicn. This type of testimony may best be 
described as eelomanie. Generally speaking, hagiographical 
works, particularly when they embody the oral tradition, have been 
considered highly suspect ae terms of the historical data they 
provide; and the tendency has been to treat them Ger great reser-, 
vation if not total rejection. This tendency stems from a perhaps © 
over-anxious desire to seek the "historical", and the eventual 
discounting of much of the material as legendary or mythical.¢ 
This attitude is reflected by Ivanow who felt that the 
gindns do not “display any sign of interest in the history of the 
ovement. Ge failed, in fact, to see that not only were-the 
ginans shot through with historical testimony but also that the 
data reflected the Peaatitonts own self-image about its development. 
Like most analysts of haioeannie tradition, Ivanow was too rigid 
in his demand for"historical facts". Few scholars would today , 
put forward an absolute theory of history whose sole aim was 
to seek only "act.al facts". The search for history is rather a 
continuous process where interaction takes place between the 


historian and his facts.?? This dictum is equally applicable to 


historians working on written or oral sources, for both require 
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that they interpret their source material in order to arrive 
at “some approximation to the ultimate historical truth 20 
The attitude, then, that would seem to be most constructive in 
approaching the gindns as a source of historical material is 

; that the historian confronted by such a tradition consider him- 
self to be in the same situation as one who studies’ written 
sources, in as much as both must interpret and evaluate the data - 
to form a coherent picture of the past. The gindns, however, 
constitute just one type of source available to us for tracing 
the history of the da‘wa. Ultimately, a methodology of historical 
reconstruction involves a synthesis of individual’ methods and a 
‘determination of inter-relationships between different classes 
of data. Once we have understood what the testimony in the gindns 
means and what its special characteristics are, then we can bring 
the resulting material into relationship with data gleaned from 
other sources. But it cannot be unduly emphasized, that a tra- 
dition like the gindns, drawing:its inspiration as it does from 
its Isma‘11t roots, develops its own concept of history, whose 
ultimate aim is not to give us information in our search for 
“authentic” figures, but to present a self-image, a mirror of 
the Tradition's mind where its thinking about its own development 


is revealed. 


3 ° 


The ginans incorporating material on the origins and 


- spread of Nizdrf Ism4‘Tlism, reflect the same phases of deve- 
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lopment noted in our analysis of the ginadns as a whole. They 
¢ too fall into recognizable though overlapping Careeor tes’ In 
‘ the first phase, there is no attempt to evolve a proper hagio- 
graphic tradition. There are only oblique references to the 
key figures of the early period of the da‘wa and the seat of 
the Imam in Iran, all apparently in an attempt to provide an 
overall ideological framework to link the movement with NizarTI 
Isnf *Tlism. . 
The second stage shows the beginning of an hagiographic 
tradition in the process of formation. This tradition centered 
* on the ean lier dst and probably gave shape to existing 
oral traditions around these fjgures. These narrative accounts 
relate the activities of the da‘Is, their travels and mass con- 
versions and also highlight events like the conversion of great 
kings, conflicts with figures representing the setaul ished re- 
ligion, and miracles performed by the di‘is to prove the truth 
of their mission. The significant aspect of this develonment is 
that although the da‘Is are made to operate in a combined Hindu- 
Muslim niiten most of, the time, this ue appears to derive its 
models from Hindu forms. It has been suggested that there is a 
likelihood of the hagiographic tradition associated with Gurf 
Nanak having had its origins in the ancient Hindu digvijaya tra+ 


. 


“dition.©) this mode had acquired hagiographic usage and tended to 
4 
? describe the spiritual triumphs of great saints. Although a 
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Muslin hagiographic tradition was beginning to emerge in the 
Sub-continent around the fourteenth century, it can be argued on 
the basis of parallels which the gindns show with the Hindu tra- 

= i) 
dition, that the pattern of the early narratives had developed 
in this latter context. 

The third stage, however, shows a marked change, and the 
narratives here show a greater consciousness of chronology and 
historical sequence. The consolidation of the da‘wa, contacts 
with other Muslims, and the onset of schisms within the movement 
probably prompted this new phase. The narratives in this phase 
show a preoccupation with polemics and attempts to provide genea- 
logical links; they also reflect nore traces of contact with the 
hagiography of luslim writers. Nevertheless, even in this stage, 
the gindns still retain elements of the earlier ginadns from which 
they continue to draw their material ae inspiration. It is 
important in evaluating the historical data in the gindns, to 
distinguish the various strands that have gone into the making } 
of the hagiography of the da‘wa. The elements that seem to be 
genuine relics of the ancient Tradition and which form the nucleus 
of later narratives, need to be isolated. These are very little 
concerned with imparting objective records of the past; and_as 
the Tradition developed, we find that the true value of the ginadn 
narratives lies in this dual perspective which they give us of 


the Tradition. One level mirrors the impact and continuing influence 
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of the-earlier da‘is, and the other reveals the beliefs and 
understanding of the followers at various stages in the community's 


history. 


The Ritual Prayers 


Also preserved in the manuscripts are two prayers, one 
simply called du‘& and the other more specifically Ghat ‘pat - du‘d. 
It is alleged that these prayers were prepared for the converts in 
their own language by Pir Sadr al-Din. The language appears to 

e be Sindhi, but many Arabic and-Persian words occur, as well, 
4ncluding verses from the Qur’an. The importance of these prayers 
in the daily ritual in the jam&‘at-khdna is attested to by the 
fact that they are preserved in a very large number of manuscripts 
including the older surviving ones: It is “impossible to say 
how ancient the prayers may be and whether those preserved in the 
oldest manuscripts have undergone changes or not. There are hints 
in the gin&ns pointing to the times of ritual prayer”? as well as 
to the ceremony of ghat-pat.°* It is conceivable that such prayers 
could have been introduced in the’ early phases of the da‘wa's ac- 
tivities, and the surviving texts may well be modified relics of 
these ancient ritual prayers. 

The fact that these du‘ds constituted a central daily 
ici among all the widely Scattered communities from ancient 


iaee. is also corroborated by Seaaned given in the “Aga Khan" 
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andc"HajiicBibi" Cases. Niz&rI IsmA‘T1T witnesses gathered fron 
all over -the Sub-continent testified that they recited the same 
ritual prayers, in their meetings in the ‘jana ‘at-khana every day, 
but often xeferred to them by different Hindu names to avoid 
possible persecution .©9 By 1905, it is apparent that certain 
sections in the duds had been omitted, in particular those that 
dealt with the recitation of figures in Hindu Mythology. This 
Was possibly part of an attempt after the period of the two Cases, 
to make Ism4‘Ilis more aware of their Islamic heritage and to 
minimize Hindu elements in ritual, now that there was less threat 
of persecution. © This tendency is illustrated by the testimony 
of the head of the community in Punjab, during the “Haji Bibi" 
Case, who observed that they still continued to recite the dindu 
names in the du‘a, to internarry with the Sikhs, and to burn their 
dead, in order to conceal their identity and avoid persecution.°? 
For all purposes, it would appear, ase Isma‘Ilis lived out- 
wardly as Hindus. All the same, for the purposes of our analysis 
these prayers are important, because their contents provide a 


pattern of thought, parallel to the gindns. 


Lists and Genealogies 
An integral part of the two du‘ds consisted of the reci- 
tation of the names of the Im&ms-to whom the NizarI Ismi‘Tlts gave 


allegiance. The list of Imims begins with ‘AlI and continues down 
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tothe Tintin of the time when the dua was copied. Another list 

of names that was recited consisted of the piIrs who are alleged 

to have worked for the respective Imaims. The list of pirs commences 
with ‘Muhammad. 

As with the du‘as, we cannot be certain when these lists 
first came to be fixed and whether they were preserved orally 
until such time as they came to be recorded. I+ is probable that 
once the respective lists of Imams and their pirs was fixed, the 
community in the sous of its history continued to make additions 
according to whoever succeeded to the respective positions. The 
question of verifying the list of Imams does not present too many 
difficulties as the names of the Imins are well-known in Islamic 
history. The post-Alamiit period raises a few problems, but as 

- we Shall see, there are fortunately additional sources available 
that make the task easier. It is when we come to the list of pirs 
that the question becomes more complicated, since the list also 
purports ens the names of those who propagated the da‘wa in 
India. The’ practice of preserving the names of the Im4ms and their 
pirs was fon confined only to the NizdrI Ismi‘Ilis of the Sub-con- 
tinent. Another such list existed among the communities in Tran, 
and we are, therefore, in a position to compare the two sets of 
lists. . & 

Besides the lists there is preserved in the manuscripts a 


somewhat singular document giving the Shajra (genealogy) of Pir 
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Shans .°? Itchists all the know descendants of the Pir probably 
until the time of writing. An analogous version of this genealogy 
4s to be found among the Imam-Shahis as well”? 

Ivanow unearthed another category of genealogies also 
called Shajras among the Imim-ShahIs and the mutawall%s (overseers) 


91 


of the Shrines of the ancient di‘Is. Since the overseers consider 


both themselves and the da‘is from whom they allegedly claim descent 
to be of Sunni persuasion, these Shajras bear <nvcrectiie compa ~ 
risons with those preserved by the NizarI groups. The only other 
non Nizart source to preserve a genealogy of the da‘fs is Mir’St-4 


Ahmadt.”* ‘The respective lists of the ImAms and their pirs in the 


. key sources are provided in the appendices.” 
Both the lists and genealogies together constitute a 

single type of tradition, for "lists can be regarded as ehectories 

ou 


reduced to their se form of expression". Also genealogies, 
in general, must be regarded as highly suspect in terms of distor- 
tion of historical material, "because they form the ideological 
framework with reference to which all political and social rela- 
tionships are sustained and explained" .?° such a highly venerated 
type of tradition undoubtedly deserves dep tiiceatin particularly 
in a close knit community such as the one with which we are dealing. 
Rent as it was by schisms and prone to considerable secrecy in the 


face of persecution, the -importance of maintaining such lists with 


which the community could identify in the absence of a more corpo- 
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rate political or gaasal identity, cannot be underestimated. 
Nevertheless, such sources cannot be taken for granted, and 
- care must be exercised to evaluate possible interpolations for‘ 
the purpose of vindicating the rights of a certain group. The 
existence of a variety of genealogies from differing sources, 
facilitates this task considerably. \ 
we 
Pandiy&t-i-Jawanmardi 
The most tangible evidence for the link between the 
commmnity in India and the main da‘wa in Iran is the existence 
of the Panilig# bss slawenmarat opted in KhOjkI characters in the 


oldest manuscript in the written Teaddtvon.”” 
° t 


The work is 
significant because it is one of the few existing jas of the 
post-Alamilt period, copies of which existed not only among the 
adherents in Iran, but also in such far flung communities as 
Chitral and Hunza, as well as the Sub-continent.”” ‘The work is 
known to have been compiled from sayings of the Imam in Iran 
towards the end of the fifteenth century. It is alleged that it 
was sent subsequently by the Imim as a book of guidance to the 
community in India, and the Pand iy3t thus found significance as 
one of the links in the list of pire referred to earlier.” 
Though the Pandiyat represents the last in our chain of 


written sources in the manuscripts, there are other categories of 


sources that need to be considered. The most important of these 
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are,the, Nigiri Ismi‘IlI materials preserved in Persian. 


Persian Nizdri Ism4‘ilI Sources 

Because this study is concerned to show the continuity 
sna ca rormlaliion of major Isna‘T11 concepts, the Tradition must 
be looked at in the context of previous as well as parallel 
Ism4‘I1i sources elsewhere. The a that most obvioudly com- 
plement the Tradition are the texts of NizarI Isma‘Tlism that 
have survived in the Alamilt and post-Alamilt periods. Among the 
few that did survive the iiongol debacle the most imporatnt are 
the anonymous Haft bab-1-Baba Sayyidn8% and the Rawdat al-taslin, 
(also Inown as Tagawwurat) of Nagir al-Din al-Tast.10 Among 
later works of the post-Alanflt period reference has been made to 
the Haft bab of Abt Ishaq QuhistanI who died sometime in the early 


102 


a part of the sixteenth century,’ the works of kate Khw&h Harati, 


who wrote in the middle of the sixteenth ‘century, 1°” the Diwan 


a 


of Kh§ki Khuradsani, meitisn in the seventeenth’ century?°? and the 
works of Pir Shihab al-Din Shah who died in 1894.10 

The thought and works of the famous Nasir-i-Khusrav, who 
was really a di‘I of the Fatimid period, find a constant, echo in 
the works of the post-Alamit period and still exert a great 
influence among the NizdrI IsmA‘Tlfs in Iran oe around the Upper 
oxus.°5 since the links between the da‘wa centres in Iran and 


India are well attested in the Tradition, I have not hesitated to 
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refer ''to NEGOF1-Khusrav's works, where they help in elucidating ° ~ 

points of doctrine. Likewise although they do not belong strictly 
to the Persian category of sources, use has been made for com- 
parative purposes of well-known writers and works of the Fatimid 
naried, as well as the ancient so-called proto-Isma‘11I work 
preserved in Persian entitled Umm al-Kitab, 2% again to be found 
among Nizari Ism&‘ilis of the Upper Oxus region. 


~ 


Archaeological Sources 


iy 


‘One of the most unfortunate aspects concerning the existing 
shrines of the da‘is, is an almost total lack of inscriptions 
providing some data about the individuals allegedly buried there. 
This lack occurs partly bécause such shrines were probably built 
long after the deaths of the da‘Is and also because many of these 
shrines have been damaged’ and rebuilt over the centuries. Further- 
more, internecine conflicts among the descefdants of the da‘Is 
meant that the shrines were never really looked after properly, and 
the ai neglect has left — of them in a state of decay. For- / 
tunately the same is not the case with inscriptions on some of the 
tombs of Niziri Ismi‘I1I Imdims Asbo vated by Ivanow in Iran. We 

“Geesese very little information about the period and residence, of 
these Imams, and the inscriptions are therefore particularly valuable 


in locating this data, more so, since besides the mausoleums of some 


later Imims we find the graves of Indian IsmA’flIs with inscriptions 
Dad 
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in KhOjkDaletters .2°? ~ 

Future archaeological work on the Sub-continent may reveal 
the period and type to which the shrines of the pirs belong; until 
then one can only bemoan the fact of the steady disintegration of 


such monuments. 


Geographical, Ethnological and ilodern Works 

Works by medieval Muslim travellers in India contain no 
direct reference to either the da‘wa or its adherents. Their 
usefulness in our case is therefore confined to data on geogra- 
phical and cultural features of the area. In some works of British. 
and European travellers there are passing references to the exist- 
ence of Isr ‘T1% eroups. Of far greater value are the materials 
provided by Government Gazeteers and ethnological works undertaken 
in the period of British rule. These provide invaluable ethno-- 
graphic and related data which supplements information gleaned 
from Court Cases such as the “Aga Khan" and "Haji Bibi" Cases. 

A wide variety of modern, secondary literature has also 
come into existence since the last century. The earliest of these 
Was undertaken by the Imam Shahi Sayyids, but as Ivanow has pointed 
out, the biographical information ais on the early d&‘Is is based 
nos Nx on materials in the gingns. 198 The most important extant 
work among these is the Man&zil al-Agtab wa bas&tin al-ahbab written 


in Persian. ©? the others that follow are for the most part in 
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\ ce 7 
*42- ‘ 
l 7 : 
et 
GujaraticandOof a polemical bent. Among these the most important 
110 lll ie 


are Gulzdr-i-Shans (in Urdu),"~ KhOj& Vrattant (1892), Kho ja 


KOnnd ttihas (1905), 2* tawirikn-i-Ptr (1914),23 Pirfna Satpanth 


115 aii in Gujarali, The real 


ni Pd1 (1926), Noorum Mubin (1926), 
worth of all these works lies in the incorporation of hitherto 
unrecorded oral tradition. 

We now come to a consideration of the final source of 

- \ 

our survey. This last category represents data based on the field 
work conducted, ‘petetences to which have already been made carlier. 
The writing of history from switch seues or that based on the 
“heritage of the ears" has now begun to receive the attention it 
deserves, particularly in the" context of those societies where a 
written tradition did not exist.11 Though nost of the materials 
related to this study have been recorded in Gettin. the contention, 
that whatever little oral tradition or other analysable survival 
from the past nay exist such as religious rituals and practices, 
is a relevant and indispensable source for the eeconstetion of 
history, holds true for the Niz&rI Ism&‘Ilf Tradition as well. 
During the field work, therefore, an attempt was made to gather } 
as much of the extant oral tradition in the community as possible 
and to use it as a yardstick for checking elements that have already 
been recorded in modern works. With regard to titual and practice, 


reliance also had to be placed on information gathered from the 


older generation of adherents, as most of the relevant practices 
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¢ 


have been modified or have dr OPPs out» ey Gn recent times. 
The gindns still constitute a continuing sealsty, and ly observing 
them at work one gets some idea of their relevance and value for 

the earlier converts among whom the gin&ns emerged , and for whom 

they had formed a "living tradition". : Such dossevea or oral data -* 
ultimately constitute one type of source and have real” value. only . 
when they are used to\correlate data obtained froh other types of 
sources. Thus we iesen that in a study of this kind, not only do 

we possess different types of data, but also that we need constantly 
to revise and refine our methods. of research. This need makes it 
increasingly difficult to confine oneself to one set method , and 

it is hoped that the methodological issues raised by the survey of 
the sources, as well as the thesis in general, Will prompt the = 
sort of multi-~-disciplinary approach that is needed “in this conplex 


field. 
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CHAPTER ITI 


> we 
THE SITING ' 


: Pre-Nizari Isma‘ilism in India = 


It is findanantal to the study of movements such as 
Isma ‘Tlism, that the historical context'in which they spread be. 
understood clearly, and it 1s only in this way that one can hope 
to understand the intellectual assumptions of the moveneAt in 
relation to the technique of propagation adopted by the da‘wa. S 
Thus it will be useful, before proceeding to lay out the lines : 
along which the da‘wa spread, to set out systematically the state, 
nature and temper of the society it penetrated, and to trace Isma‘I1f 
antecedents in the area. 

Among the earliest contacts that ien&‘T11 elements had 
with India is one mentioned by Rashid al-Din Fadl Allah. In his 
history of the Isma‘Ilfis prior to the establishment of the Fatimid 
Caliphate, he states that one wing of. the da‘wa was to work in 
"Sind and Hind” and then later states more apeetPicaliy that among 
the sons of Muhammad b. Ismi‘T1, some had adtaviiahad Phensdives 
around Khurasan and Qandahar, in the vicinity of sind.? Stern has 
shown that in Rashid al-Din's accounts of the da‘wa there is a 
certain amount of confusion ;~ and though we may not credit all bF 


the details contained in them, we can at least be certain that Sind 
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must. have represented ene of the targets for the da‘wa even in 
its earliest days. 4 

Ism&‘'Z1% sources on the other hand, make first mention 
of the da‘wa's work in Sind, in relation with the arrival of a 
aa't there in 883. He was al-Haytham, sent by the well known 
Yemenite di‘I Abi al-Qisim b. Hawshab, otherwise known as Mansir 
al-Yaman.? There is no further mention of the succeeding seventy 
years or so beyond the fact that the "da‘wa is still existing in 


Sind", in the Iftitah al-da‘wa (which was written in 907). It had 


also apparently spread to neighboring areas like Guiana. 

Earlier travellers such as al-Mas ‘Odi who visited Multan 
in 912 and al-Istakhri, who wrote Ca. 930-933, speak of the rulers 
of yultan ae being Quraysh, Of the line of Bani Sana,” so presumably 


~ 


the da‘wa had not yet attained any political success. 


° 


Further Ism&‘I1f sources, however, introduce us to a aa‘t 
who had success in dinning anak one of the rulers of Sind and esta- 
blished a Fatimid principality over the area. The da‘, however, 
adopted a parnissive attitude towards converts to Ismi‘flism in 

_ the area, and certain un-Islamic practices were retained by them. 
This caused concern in the Fatimid court in North Africa, where 
the Caliph al-"u‘izz was placed in a predicament regarding the 
course to be taken in dismissing the d&‘I. A riding accident to 
the da‘t ended the dilemma, and a new da‘t, Halam (or alin) b. 


casts S 
- shay ean JPappointed. He was instrumental in furthering the 
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Ism@£T1Tccause! and victorious in his attempts to offset opposing 
elements. He also adopted a stricter line towards undesirable 
practices, destroying an idol and building a mosque in its place ‘ 
A letter to the above Halam from the Caliph al-Mu‘izz, congratu- 
lating him on his work, is dated 965; and Stern places the events 
Surrounding the undesirable d3‘I around 958-59. 

Al-Mugqaddasf who visited Multan in 985, pointed out that 
the city was Shi‘a and that the khutba was recited in the name of 
the Fatimid Caliph. He said also that they conducted their affairs 
according to instructions from Egypt, where they sent continuous 
envoys and gifts.” 

It is interesting to conjecture at this point the var Lous 
attractions that Sind had in’ terms of Fatimid plans for spreading 
their influence. Two factors emerge clearly. One is the geogra-— 
phical position of Sind vis-a-vis the operational da‘wa centre of 


s 
the area of the time - the Yemen.” Oman, so Rashid al-Din tells 


us, Was one of the objectives of the da‘wa, 1° and that may well 
have served as a stepping-stone to Spreading Isma‘I1I influence 
eastwards. The relatively independent status of the principalities 
before the Fatimid take-over also needs to be considered. Though 
in al-Mugaddasi's time, al-Nansira, which he calls the capital, of 
Sind, was under a ruler paying homage to the ‘Abbasids, on the 
whole, the area still remained relatively tndipandane and remote 


from the centres of power in the Muslim world. Here, then, was 
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an opportunity to eqtgblish a principality that would serve as 
a secure foothold in, the eastern Muslim world. The second factor, 
which is equally important, was that of trade. By the fourth 
century and during the heyday of Fatimid rule under al-ifu‘izz, 
2 economic activity in North Africa flourished considerably.” 
Lewis has tried to show that the Fatimids were attempting to 
wrest the India trade out of the hands of Baghdad , 1? and Goitein, 
from his studies of the Geniza papers, has revealed the predominance 
of merchants from North Africa in the India trade. Admittedly, 
the little that we know of the history of economic activity in 
Islam and its influence on the political conditions of the time 
does not permit any substantial conclusions. We can be certain, , 
however, that with the India trade becoming the backbone of the ‘ 
international economy in tlr2 Islamic word, economic and social 
factors were upestant in Fatimid expansionism towards gina. 2® 
Another aspect of the da‘wa in Sind in terms of problems 
- of unifying doctrine in Fatimid territories, which Stern has dealt 
with in some detail, also helps to throw more light on the nature 
and function of the da‘wa's role in the Ism&‘T1I policy, and may 
bear comparison latgr with the work on the Nizdri da‘wa. From a 


study of works such as the Da‘a’im al-Islam of QAdi al-Nu‘ nan 27, 


: ae 
it is possible to.trace the attempts of the Fatimid Caliphs to 
provide a common basis for their heterogenous and widely-scattered 


adherents. The diversity of such adherents was potentially a 
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seed-bed for ‘ite wise of a wide variety of heterodox beliefs, 
particularly in the case of Sind, where the converts brought with 
~_ a deeply-rooted background of varied practices. In view of 

the diverse nature of existing ithe in Sind at the time, the 
problems must have caused considerable anxiety.2® The da‘wa, 

though it worked in close co-operation with the central authority, 
yet for practical purposes functioned independently in the various 
Fatimid spheres of influence, and much depended on the d&'T in 
charge. The policy of al-Mu‘izz, insofar as it is possible to 
determine, seems tovhave been one of emphasizing the Islamic tra- 
dition and not compromising with what were regarded as un-Islamic 
practices.>? By establishing a principa™ty, linked to a thriving 
trade and Cemented by a common ideology and allegiance, the Fatimids 
hoped to build their cohesive confederation of states; in this light 
it is easier to understand why the insistence on a strict adherence 
to a common system of beliefs was so important and necessary. 

The subsequent history of the principality is virtually 
unimown until such time as Mabmid of Ghazna put an end to Isma ‘T1i 
rule in Multan. The ruler of Multan, Abt al-Fath D&’fid b. Nasr had 
had friendly relations with Amir Sabuktigin. Nevertheless, Mabmid , 
the latter's successor, apparently in order to enforce orthodoxy, 
marched against him, in 1006. The enforcement was particularly 
cold-blooded, and hundreds of Ism&‘ilIs were said to have been 


slaughtered .-° After a short lull, Mahmiid revisited Multan and 
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delivered ‘the coup de ace, completely subjugating the province.“+ 
Hamdani argues that, at the time of this persecution, the Ismi‘Ilis 
may have gathered around al-Manglra and allied themselves with its 
Habbarid rulers. Mahmid, however, put paid to the rule in al-Mansfra 
also, in 1025.7° Steen feels ee “the later phases of .the history 
of Ism4‘Tlism in Sind and in India stand in no direct connection 
with this first successful attempt to establish territorial rule 

in Sina .*? However, in due course we find that though Isma‘Tli 
sovereignty had been broken, Isma‘I1I adherents still continued 

to persist under the adverse conditions. Furthermore, there is the 
curious resurgence of the Stimra dynasty in the political life of 


bid 


Sind, which reveals definite Ismi‘IlI tendencies, albeit ina 

quite transformed fashion.©* ‘That the IsmA‘T1I da‘wa had not 
ceased its activity in Hind, we know from certain letters to the 
Fatimid Caliph al-iustansir (who ruled from 1036-94) to the Ism4‘ilfs 
in Yemen. Two of the letters establish that in fact d&i‘is to India 
were being appointed and replaced at death, all the time.? That 
Isma‘Tlism was still a factor of some consequence is attested to 

by the fate of a wazir of Mahmfd, Hasnak who was put to death by 

Mas ‘iid, Mahmfd's successor, on a charge of having Ismi‘T1I sympa- 
thies.°° The Sxadt: nature of the da‘wa's work and its relations 
with the Fatimids in Egypt remains obscure. No doubt, the purging 
of the Isma‘Ilis must have led to a change in policy by the Fatimids 


in Sind, and it is quite probable that links were maintained through 
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their allies; the Sulayhids of Yemen, who kept the da‘wa alive 
in India.”! . ° 

The task of defining the role and nature of the SOmra 
dynasty, as Elliot has remarked, "is one of the most difficult 
problems with which we have to deal in the history of Muhammadan 
India" .22 They are first mentioned in an epistle written in 1033 

by the Druze leader fiugtana* to one Shaykh Simar R&jibal, Chief 

of the Unitarians, and seems to indicate a considerable following. 
Whether in fact this SOmar Rajibal was the Beal of the da‘wa in 

Sind is difficult to say. He must certainly have had Isna‘T14 
affiliations, nonetheless, since iluqtana‘, after exhorting the. 
leader to accept the Druze creed, asks him “to publish the hitherto 
secret doctrines of the sect" .-? There can thus be no doubt that 
some variety of Isma‘Ilism was surviving covertly after the purges 
of Mehmid. Further accounts can only be culled by piecing together 
information we have from later sources. Continued “Qarmatian" 
activity is mentioned by the thirteenth century writer Fakhr al-Din 
fub&rakshah. After the death of Sultan Mas‘*fd in 1040, the Isma'Ilis 
are said to have revolted in Multan under the son of) Da’Od "whom 

the Carmathians called the Sheikh”. When faced with the Ghaznawid 
30 


army, however, they fled to al-tliansiira. The writer seems,very 
vulnerable on minor points of historical accuracy; the exact detzils, 
therefore, may remain open to question. 2~ If the “Shei kh" mentioned 
above were the same as Shaykh Simar of the Druze epistle, then it 
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woul @enfirm further the connection between the Isma‘ilis and 
the Simras. This can further be tied up with the account by Kir 
Ma’sfim of an uprising of the "men of Sumra" who placed a man called 
Simca on the throne. This was during the reign of ‘Abd al-Rashid 
around 1051.72 Since Hamdani has already made an attempt to re- 
construct the history of the Silmrads, it would be repetitious to 
go over the details again, and here we can only\note the continuity 
of Isma‘IliI activity in the area, ‘and go on to éxamine Serban 
incidents relating to the subsequent period, which may help to 
throw further light. 

As the Ghirid power eclipsed that of the Ghaznawids, so 
the latter's domination in India came to an end .?? The Ghtrid 
ruler, Shihab al-Din, relates Jizjani, “led his forces to .ultan 

_ and delivered that place from the hands of the garmatians, in 

1176" .2t Previously, we are told, during the reign of ‘Ala’~al-Din 
Husayn (who ruled from 1149-61), "rnal&hida emissaries came to him 
from’ Alaniit and he treated them with great reverence". His successor 
Sayf al-Din, newevee adopted a harsher policy towards them.?> Shihab 
al-Din's policy in Sind therefore can be construed to be a conti- 
nuation ofthe trend of rooting out Isma‘Ilis, wherever they could 
be found. Presumably, the object of his attack was a successor of 
Stmar Rijibal. ‘Ala’ al-Din was assassinated in 1206. Jizjani 
lays the deed at the door of the Malahida, but there is considerable 


confusion surrounding the many reports that are available about the 
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assasbinations The NizdrI Isma‘i11 power in Alamit to which 
Jizjani evidently refers was often made the scapegoat for a 
number of assassinations, and in view of the writer's affiliations 


At is apparent that this was one more case in kind .2? 


It seems 

t 
more likely that the incident had no bearing on Isma‘Ili activity 
in India at all. This becomes further evident in the reporting of 
another episode that took place, in 1236 during the reign of Queen 

+ . ; 

Radlyya. A group of Qaramita and Maladhida, un one Niir Turk 
gathered at Delhi from the surrounding regions of Gujarat and 


Sind. They attacked the Masjid one Friday, and a general melee 
38 


~ 


ensued. The rebellion was eventually put down. Hamdani connects 
this Ktr Turk with one of the Stimra leaders iluhammad Tor, and it 

is also thought that he may be the sane person as tilir Sategir, 
traditionally recognized as the first of the Nizdri da‘Iis in 
India.>? Khaliq Nizami has, however, sufficiently demonstrated 
that Nir Turk had nothing to do with Isma‘Ilis and that the “real 
nature of the event has been obscured by the conflicts and contro- 
versies that marred the relations of Nir Turk with the Sunni ‘ulama?/ 
of the aye? We are fortunate in osséssing some valuable testi-/ 
mony on the make-up and cultural habits of the Silmrds from lor” 
BattOta, the fourteenth century Arab traveller. He labels them 
"Samira" and states that they had been entrenched in the area for 


a long time. They were exclusive in their eating habits and also 


in matters of marriage. Their centre was a place called Jan&nT; 
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their leader'was Wundr. He himself was a Muslim but governed 
over both Hindus and Muslims.’ What, in fact, Ibn Battita's 
observations confirm is the existence of vestiges of converted 
groups from saan Ism4‘{1i principality in Sind, and the 
existence of-Hindu customs may efther represent an inward orienta- 
tion after the IsmA‘i1i expulsion or else a reflection of taqiya. 
Various factors prevalent after the downfall of the Isma ‘11% 
state in India complicate the definition of the da‘wa's activity 
in India. First there was the break-up of the Fatimid da‘wa 
itself into two after the death of al-ilustansir. While the reports 
We have covered mention clashes with the NizdrIi elements in areas 
west of Sind, there is no specific evidence to establish any links 
between the Nizdris and the Stinras in Sind at that time. On the ‘ 
other hand the Husta‘lian branch and then later the rise of TayyIbi 
Ismi‘ilism with its affiliation to Yemen bring anather dimension 
to the ices.” The TayyibI da‘wa continued its activities in 
India, eevee its sAerents in Yemen, but again we are ata loss 
for evidence to connect them with the Stinras. 9 A further ee 
factor is the complex of military invasions and power struggles 
between warring groups such as the Ghaznawids and the ChOrids in 
India. The instability this must have caused would have precluded 
any attempts to centralize and unify scattered groups of Ismi‘Tlfs. 
Consequently one suspects that a group like the Silmrds attempted 
to isolate themselves and work out a different identity within 
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| /, 
the complex alignment of forces. Their Ism4‘Ilism would have 
either to be disguised or dispensed with ere if they were 
. to escape being associated with the Malahida, and hence persecuted. 
“This also explains why in the course of time, such groups could 
have been absorbed into the Sdmni faith by sift saints A some- 
what later, but nevertheless on episode is related in 
the Tradition about the unsuccessful attempt of a sidteenth cen- : 
tury d@‘I called Dad to win back Ism&‘Ilfs in Punjab who had 
become Sunnis, but he was expelled from Sind and had to take 
refuge in Gujarat." 
Hamdani has suggested that after 1094 the Slmras may 
have struck out on an ‘ndenentant ‘aie. but as va approach the 
main portion of our historical survey, it must be admitted that 
until some more material comes to light, the various strands of 
“Tend Tlism that were deisiagine at that time must remain very 
much entangled. Perhaps the most significant element is that 
~\ rena activity in the area was far from having been obliterated, 


an indication of a tenacity of purpose, one aspect of which was to 


lead to the rise and development of NizdriI Isna‘tlism. 


The Politteal and Social Milieu 


The invasions of Mahmiid of Ghazna into India and subsequent 
Muslim incursions had certain far-reaching effects on the nature of 
the political, social and religious structure of the area. The 


following digression, prior to our entering the mainstream of the 
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“study of the Nizdri da‘wa is offered by way of tracing 
certain general trends related to the situation in India 
after Mabmfd's invasion and up to the fifteenth century. 


; Perhaps the single, most decisive effect of the 
waves of Muslim invasion of the the eleventh and twelfth 
centuris, and succeeding dynzéitic wars between the Ghaz- 
nawids and Ghilrids, was a disruption of the power structures 
prevalent in the area at t time.” The scattered Hindu 
kingdoms, particularly in Northern India, succumbed within 
an extremely short perio: #8 By the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, the Delhi Sultanate was beginning to entrench 
itself in Norfhern India, consolidating the advances made 
possible by the Indian campaigns of the Ghiirids, their pre- 
decessers. The beginning of a more centralized vower 
structure over Northern India, as well as Sind, to replace 
the political fraztentation of the area, was in the alin, 

Another factor which accompanied .uslim entrenchment 
in the area, was the growth of a Muslim society, co~existing cree 
with the "indigenous people in a now more pluralistic society. 
Once a free and uniterrup ed intercourse was established 
between areas like Sind and Punjab and the Muslim countries 
to the north and northeast, immigration of Muslims helped 
to swell numbers and bring about the rise of an Islamic 
society.-~ The most important of these in terms of attempts 
to convert and breach the conflicting nature of the two cul- 
tures were the siifIs. Earlier, of course, there had been 
conversions of Hindus on a significant scale, as anf the 
Ismi‘I1f and Stmr& cases.-- All the same; the differences of 
belief and instinct of communal self-preservation of the Hindus 


tn 
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on the one hand and that of proselytization by the Muslims on 
the other ,: cannot have failed to generate cuntderabis frittion. 
If al-Birfini is to be considered any judge of the attitudes that 
came about, the invasions were accompanied by the "most inveterate 
aversions" on both sides.” Though contemporary abecunts of how 
the actual conversions took place are scarce, once the ere 
began to organize themselves into silsilas (tariqas) the pt 
they must have played in their more intimate and spiritually 
sensitive policy of intermingling with the people, cannot be’ 
‘ underestimated.°7 
The response of the indigenous peoples to the growth of 
a foreign dontnatads plural society still needs to be studied in 
detail. The caste system continued, and the essential features 
of the old social and religious systems remained without much 
une What is more garficult ie mubmtas 2F 4he aes. 
teak daveiaped among the various Hindu groups to the new power 
‘ structure. There may have been a tendency towards ieiattonten 
bordering on apathy .2? We are told that even the sifis showed 
an aversion to contacts with the state. , At best, perhaps, the ~ 
plurakistic society was leading to a neaaic of isolated communities 
either tied together by Cauteveths ations: or, as in the case of 
the sifis,’ attached to a silsila. Notwithstanding the ruling ; 
and the military digekes., hs broad base of the social order must 


have been these groupings, both socfally and religiously unintegrated 
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and, furthermore, alienated from what might, for lack of better % 
terms, be called the nilitery ruling class. (In addition there 
were the ‘ulami’ whose role depended on the functions they served 
inside or outside the state machinery).°” 

. The aeecod, well-established commercial links were 
further solidified by increased contacts with the wider Islamic 
worl, The sea route between Aden and India created important 
Links With Gujarat, 8 and al-Idrisi testifies to a PeeaNene trade 
beeneed Muslim merchants and the ruler of Gujarat. 59 Trading 
contacts with Gujarat had evidenced a steady increase ieee 
Muslin contacts with Sind were consolidated. Byt the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, trading communities had established then- 
selves in places like Patan, and Canbay .©° ‘Fosques haf been built, 
and we have inscriptions attesting to the fact that a thriving 
Muslim community had emerged in Gujarat. One of these inscriptions 
indicates the cultivation of literature among the migrants. 

Though this epitaph is in Persian, there is another far more 
interesting case of a great deal of interaction as well as co- 

> . Operation among the vuslims and the local inhabitants. A bilingual 
inscription fran Sonmitha Patan records the endowment of a mosque 
a a group of the city's Muslim inhabitants by Nakhu Noradin Piroja, 
the son of Khdja Naf Abi Brahima of Hurmujadesh (4. e.qurmuz) « : 
Having had a mosque built, he wished to make aac ae bequests for «’ 


the purposes of maintaining the mosque and other daily provisions 
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relating to its upkeep and for the appointment of a mu‘alliy, 
a mu’adhdhin and a gari’. Moreover, a sort of administrat e board 
comprising various jama‘ats (congregations) was to administer the 
trust. What is significant about these jama‘ 
wrlicate a heterogenous group working at miscell ecupations, 
ranging from seafaring to masonry. They all appear to have been 
organized loosely in some form of guild organization with heads: 
* The inscription also makes mention of the congrgations 
as being devoted to the "martyr of martyrs" - a possible reference 
to the practice of Muharram among the Shi‘a, indicating that some 
of them may have been of ShI‘T persuasion. One other factor of 
importance is that the shipmaster is spoken of as having established 
friendly ties with the local ruler =Bja Chada. The date of the 
inscription is siven in four eras - the Hijri as well as three 
Indian Calendars, and corresponds to the year 1264 A.p.02 
The importance of such inscriptions is their revelation 
that by the thirteenth century an extensive and varied Muslim 
community had begun to emerge in Northern India representing 
diverse occupational patterns and possibly diverse religious 
affiliations, as well. Moreover, they were also striving to 
establish linguistic and cultural harmony with the local population 
within the new milieu. : 
The overall picture that one gets from an admittedly very 


sketchy outline serves to emphasize that the complex society of 
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medieval India, like that of medieval Islam generally, defies 
any single cut-and-dried definition. It reflects an intricate 
and changing pattern of varying elites, vested interests, and 
classes, mirrored against a plurality of social, ethnic and 
religious groups. ; , 
Simultaneously with the period of flux in India, the 
Isma‘IlIs outside India too were undergoing considerable change 
of fortune. After the split between the supporters of Niz@r and 
Musta‘lI in 1094, three major spheres of Isma‘I1I activity took 
shape. The first was the puppet Fatimid Caliphate which continued 
at Cairo, until it was finally ended by Salah al-Din in 1171.93 ° 
The second was the Sulayhid dynasty of Yeuen, which in turn 
associated itself with the adherents of TayyibI Isma‘ilism, and, 
as mentioned earlier, mairtained contacts with tndtia.°* The third 
Was Nizdri Ismi‘ilism, which under the leadership of Hasan-i-Sabbah, 
eaersddi Lewis' words “a period of intengive development in doc- 
trine and in political action and for a while played an important 
and dramatic role in the affairs of Islan o> a 
In the Sal jlq dominions and the Iranian Highlands there 
existed a number of IsmA‘I1I cells that had been established earlier 
under the Fatimid da‘wa. The so-called new da‘wa of the Nizdris, 
set about to construct a state based on a confederation of these 


"cells", aiming at a decentralized pattern. “This atomization of - 


power, as Hodgson has suggésted, was appropriate to the times 
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as, after Malik Shah's reign, the Sal jiiq dominions were parcelled 
out to the individual commanders. Thus, if the Isma‘T1%s wished 

to overcome the Saljiigs they had to subdue them piecemeal.°© Two 
important developments relating to the NizdrIs and the Islamic world 
in general need to be clarified here. The first is the violent 
confrontation, not only at the political level,°” that their state 
generated, but also the tremendous religious antipathy that they 
aroused in orthodox circles .o8 Jfizjani, as we have earlier noted, 
exemplified this attitude in many ways in his accounts of the 


Nizarts.o? 


The Nizaris, realizing perhaps, after the Fatimid 
failuré and more so ‘aftr the fall of Alamiit, the futility of 
their aspirations of "universalism", adopted a nore inward-looking 
attitude, intensified no doubt by the rejection of the rest of the 
Islamic world. This then represents the second development, an 
interiorization of aspiration directed more in devotion to the 


Imim, through which the whole religious outlook of the Niz&ris 


was becoming more personalized - even “stfict . 7° 


“ 


Religious Trends in the lilieu ‘ 
The historical setting gives some idea of the antipathy 7 

of the ruling class towards all forms “of malahida (including. the 

Ismi‘Tlis). The emerging luslim society, however, appears at the 

earlier stage to be a fairly fluid one, with the trading communities 


deepening their roots in the area and being augmented all the time 
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by waves of immigrants from the neighboring parts of Dar al-Islam. 
sf It is in the field of emerging religious trends, among both the 
Hindus and Muslims, that we must look for areas within which a 
heterodox movement like the Nizdri da‘wa could weave its message 
and camouflage itself aeanst the complex fabric of Indo-iuslim 
séciety, so as not 9 ‘ates: its ains and ambitions overtly apparent. 
At the time ~tHat ituslin invasions and subsequently Islamic 
institutions, began to ‘have an impact on Hindu society and thought 
particularly in Northern India, the Hindu religious tradition was 
itself undergoing reaction and ahatens For the Hindus at large, 
the essence of organized religion mean the according of apthersty 
to the br&hnins (priestly class) and thtough them to the scriptures, 
the Vedas and guranas. The conduct of religious life involved the 
performance of customary rites and adherence to the individual's 
position,within the caste structure of society. > 
One of the manifestations of religious transformation 
taking place within Hinduism, which has some relevance to our 
study, was the rise of the tradition of Vaishnava Bhakti, which 
had spread from the South to Northern India. @ From the thirteenth 
to the seventeenth centuries, the Bhakti movement grew rapidly and 
cane into contact with Islam in Northern India. “9 The main;feature 
of the Bhakti movement’ was its emphasis on the religious response 
of ave directed to one of the avatdras of Vishnue In due course, it 


inspired the rise of well known saints like Kabir and Gurtl Nanak.?/ 


an ‘ 
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The school of Saivisn also played a dominant part in 
the religious life of the Hindus during this ieee The strong 
revival centred around the deity Siva is evident in 66 iconography 
and inseription of the time and shows that the cult predominated 
all over India, commanding the adherence of many rulers, feed ae 
the famous King of Gujarat, Siddharaja Jayasimha. The manifestation 
of the universe was thought to be effected through the power (Sakti) 
of Siva; and this creative energy, spoken of as his feminine aspect, 
came eventually to be personified as a deity. Their union gave 
‘ice to the development of a family alliance of divinities and was 
eventually responsible for popularizing the cult of "Mothers", 
which became celebrated in the worship of female deities, an echo 
of which is to be found in events surrounding the composition of 
Garbis mentioned earlier in our sources./° 
Another tradition emerging around this time and representing 
a compound of elements derived mainly from Vaishnava Bhakti and from 
the ancient Media of Tantric Yoga, was the Sant Tradition. The 
Sants in due course even managed to evolve a language to express 
their beliefs, a medium approximating more to the daily usage of 


76 


» the comnon people. The Sant tradition, like the later Bhakti 


one, also drew a certain inspiration, perhaps only a margina?'one, 
‘ : 
from sifism in the sourse of the interaction that toak place 


between the various streams of mystical thought. 


At ‘the popular level also there began to flourish legends 
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surrounding stn and his dalliance with the gopis (cowherd 
* girls). Krishna as‘an incarnation of Vishnu belongs to the 
mainstream of Vaishanavism, and we can attribute the marked 
increase of interest in him as a result of the compostion of 
the Bhagavata Purana. It is believed that the Purana was com- 
posed in the ninth or tenth century, and it contains the most 
_ detailed accounts of Krishna and his activities.?? 

A slow diffusion of the solar cult had also taken place, 
which we know from Ifuslim writings bo have had its centre in 
Multan . 78 Since a solar motif ddes hee in the ginan narratives, 
it is important i note the role the cilt played in the religious 
life and belrers of the period. ‘ 


\ ; 
The rise of Islamic society was Accompanied by the trans- 
\ 


+ 


planting of various schools and levels of ‘. thought on to 


‘ “Indian soil. As Anne !arie Schimmel has obs 


wom yt 


ved, the thirteenth 


\ 
A 


century was the “high time of mysticism from Anatolia, and Egypt 
to Delhi and likewise the high time of Persian literature in 


a 


India not less thaw in Iran proper". An appraisal, therefore, _ 


,of the way in which oreanioed oe entered and established i 
on the Sub-continent is vital as a prelude to the emergence of the 
Nizari da‘wa which, as has already been underlined, was developing 
a “sific" pattern. . 

A typical example of the way in which a sUfi tariga 


becane established is afforded by the life and work of Baha? al-Din 
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Zakariyya. He had gone to Baghdad during his travels and 
become a member of the Suhrawardi order. From Baghdad he was 
asked to return to Multan to represent the order there and to 
establish a centre from which it could spread. He is said to 
have been successful in attracting both Muslims and Hindus into 
the fold of the Tariga, and by the time he died in 1264 he had 
carved out a large territorial jurisdiction for the order. His 
work was eventually carried on by his son and grandson so that 
the Suhrawardt Order became one of the most important orders in 
the area. ’ ’ 
Another instructive example is that of Shaykh Farid al-Din 
5 Ganj-i-Shakar. He was born in 1175 near Multan, and having HeGeiwed 
his initial religious instruction there, he moved to Delhi where 
he attached himself to Khwaja Qutb al-Din Bhaktiyar, the disciple 
of the famous ChishtI saint Shaykh Mu‘in al-Din. In due course 
Shaykh Farid became the head of the ChishtI Tartqa.°+ He appointed 
from among his disciples various khalifas (representatives) who set 
up ChishtI centres in all parts of the country. One of the most 
well known oe Nizam al-Din Awliya who eventually became his successor 
as head of the Tariga. 
Two factors related to deve lopment of these tariqas “bear 
interesting implications. One was the concept of territorial ju- 


risdiction developed by them, whereby no other tariqa could impinge 


on the territory of the sthens The various hospices or jama ‘at 
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khanas as they were also called were spread all over the Sub-con- 
+4inent ard were linked together by their common adherence to the 
tarIgqa through its head, the Shaykh. The khalfifas, or represen- 
_ tatives represented local jurisdictions. In this way a loose form 
of territorial domination based on a spiritual alliance Was es- 
tabliehed within the political framework of the ruling Saitanstec 
Potentially, this was a situation where a conflict could easily 
arise between the ruling classes and the Shaykh, and it is interesting 
that the two main tariqas developed contrasting attitudes coun: 
their relationship with the state. ees the leaders of the 
SuhrawardI Tariga mingled with royalty and maintained very intimate 
and cordial relations with the Court, even to the extent of emulating 
a courtly atmosphere in their own organization, the Chishti leaders 
kept themselves away from “he Court, shunning close contacts with 
the rulers, and reflecting this apolitical attitude in the ascetic | 
and traditionally simple pattern in their own Kespiceds ©? 
The second factor of significance relates to the relation- 
ship between the sfifIs and the upholders of the Shari‘a, namely 
the ‘ulami’ and the gadis. In general the tafiqa "took special 
care to weacivs its differences with the orth oxy" 2° Al-Hujwiri's 
work, among the earliest we have written in‘ Muslim India on sift .. 


doctrine, sets the pattern in integrating exoteric and esoteric 


elements of Islam: 
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The exoteric aspect of truth without the csoteric is hypocrisy 

and the esoteric without the exoteric is heresy. So with 

regards to the Law mere formality is defective and mere spiri- 

tuality is vain., ie 
The trend continued among the various sifi orders, but exceptions 
were not unknown. ° 

In’ this way the two organized forms of Muslim religious 

life, the sifi and the Shari‘I continued to co-exist without gene- 
rating any particular acrimony; and as we shall see, whenever 
instances of persecution by the rulers and the ‘ulama’ took Place, 
this was directed to individuals or groups who not only represented 


heretical tendencies in their eyes, but who also constituted a po- 


tential threat to the established order. 


A general consensus appears to have develofed on the 
point that the mutual interaction of Hindw’and luslim communities, 


particularly in matters of religious life, "touched merely the 


89 


fringe and the external element of their existence".~” -It has 


also been suggested that the "principle of revulsion has been 


90 


more obviously at work than the principle of attraction". This 


consensus notwithstanding, the realities of mutual influence and 
reciprocity, especially at the level of social life and customs, 
cannot be discounted. Whereas it may be proper to question or 
disagree over the relative intensity of reciprocal influences, 
the rise of indggiduals ‘and movements outside the established 


religious institutions that had great appeal for the masses, shows 
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that the interaction did generate positive aspects. It was 

*" among the circle of Muslim mystics that the nost sympathetic 
attempts at correlation took place. The ChishtI saints allowed 
Hindus into their span eutlon without demanding formal conver- 
sion, and correspondingly a number of mystic practices were 
borrowed from Hindu yogis. Thus the principle of repulsion may 
have been operative at the levels of established political and 
religious authority, but 1t is'at the popular level that we must 
look for and strive to indetatand the more constructive elements 
resulting from Hindu~Muslim confluence. 

The broad features resulting from the coming of Islam_ 
tp India, corresponding trends among Hindus, liuslims and Isma‘Tlis, 
‘therefore serve both as a background and a point of departure in 
the investigation of the beginnings of the Nizar da‘wa on the. 


Sub-continent. 
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CHAPTER III 


‘ FIRST PHASE: EMERGENCE 


Ideally, the reconstruction of the spread of the NizadrT 
Ismd‘T1i da‘wa in Hind and Sind should offer a connected account 
that integrates the testimony of the ginadns and related traditions 
" with details from other sources. The nature of ine historical ( 
material in the ginadns, as we have seen @arlier, precludes such 
a possibility, and since the materials medvided by the rest of our 
sources are scanty at best, it would seem futile even to attempt 
to write such an historical account. But, once again, summarily 
to dismiss the accounts in the ginans as a source of history would 
be merely to distort their teal value. iheteh these accounts are 
certainly not aimed at enhancing our Inowledge of the past, they, 
nevertheless, historicize and thus can be construed to en an 
historical aim. ~Once we have grasped the levels at which the 
narratives project this sense, then we can proceed to analyse the 
testimony in conjunction with other sources to provide at least an 
outline of the main features. Z 

The figure traditionally associated with the origins of 
the da‘wa in India, is given the appelation Satgur Nir, and below 


is a prose synopsis of two narratives that relate his activities) 


1. Satgu! NOr came to Jambu-dvipa from Sahetar-dvipa”? via the 


~ 


- » 
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citycof Bhilgi”’ and proceeded to Patan in Gujarat.”° The 
6 


ruler Jaysinha” was a very benevolent and devoted king and 
worshipped at a specially erected temple. Satgur Nir peecned 
this temple and after entering it came to the idol which the 
King worshipped and placed his foot on it. The temple attendant} 
sighting this intruder dressed in Muslim garb came and sonal 

‘ him why he had committed this sacrilegious gabe Satgur Nir 
countered by saying that if, indeed, the idol represented 
Divinity, it ought to be able to speak. The attendant, some- 
what confused, replied that it was but an idol, made out of 
; stone, and could not speak. Satgur Nir then proceeded to 

; denonstrate to the attendant his miraculous powers by ordering 
the idol to speak. The whole temple erupted into music, and 
all the idols began to sing and dance. The-attendant fell to 
his, knees before Satgur Niir and then hastened to cali the King. , 
The Kirig, astonished by the event, summoned Yogi Janipa‘who 
was well known for his miraculous powers and accompanied by 
*his Court.set out for the temple. When he saw the scene in 
the Yemple, he realized that Satgur Nir was nothing less than 
the “Master of the Three Worlds"”’ and prostrating himself at 
Satgur Nir's feet, he marvelled at the power of the saint to 
make the idol speak. Satgur Nir went on further to display . 


98 


his power and commanded the idol of GaneSa to fetch water 


so that everyone could wash his hands and feet. Ganesa took 
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’ 
J . 


a vessel and went to the big lake in the dity, and as soon 
“as he dipped it into the water, the who1@ Lake became empty. * 
He returned to the temple where Satgur Nir washed his hands 

and feet. Meanwhile a hue and cry had arisen in the city, 
and all the fish and crocodiles in the lake were floundering 
for life. The people came running to the King with the tale} 


and Satgur Nir at once ordered Ganesa to throw a little water 


ry 


back into the lake. Ofce more the lake became full of water. 

Yogi Janipa?? then challenged Satgur NOr by throwing his 
staff into the sky and defied him to.brihg it down. The ent 
commanded his shoe to go skyward and ieeeety beat the staff 
down. A yoginT then came forward to challenge the saint. She 
had the power to swallow a snake and then cause it to be ejected. 
Satgur Nir commanded the snake to renain in her stomach causing 
the yoginl to go into convulsions. The miracles so astonished 
all the yogis that they threw themselves at his feet and pre- 

. sented their earrings to him. In all, the weight of the rings 
amounted to five maunds.. Janipa too, prostrated himself before 
Satgur Nir and asked to be forgiven and guided towards the 
right path. After that the King and Queen adopted the faith, 
and Satgur Nr appealed to the King to treat the people with 
love: and affection and to lead them to the true faith. He also 


urged the yogis to try to earn a livelihood and to pay Da Gnat°° 
\ 


enone 
Ron 


and entreated the various castes to live| together in harmony. 
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The various yogis who originally had belonged to the Vanya 
be Kanbi castes, took up their respective Hediviesds: The 
whole city was converted, and everyone heaped se saee on 
Satgum Nir. The city became knowm as PIrnu Patag. 1° Satgur 
NOr then initiated the ‘King into the mysteries and taught 
’ him always to tread the path of Satpanth. 
The second narrative traces Satgur Nir's activities in 
. Dharandgari aches his exploits in Patan. 
2. Having exe ives in ta nearby forest, he attracts all the | 
animals and birds around him, by his melodious singing. The 
” Kihe of Dharanagari, Surehandy had a beautiful daughter named 
Palande who had vowed to taste venison cooked by herself every 


= r 
day’ for as long as it took her to discover the man who would 


102 


be her bridegroom. On that particular day her huntsman 


was unable to find a single deer, and then stumbling upon 
2 Satgur Nir, he found all the aninals gathered around hime He - 


= recountede to the saint the importance of obtaining the 


’ 


venison in order that the princess might fulfil her vow, and 
Satgur-Nfr commanded one of the deer to give some of its flesh 
a 
‘to the huntsman. He returned to the Princess and narrated his 


\ experiences in the jungle. The Princess cooked the meataland(2 
1 ‘ ‘ 


,¥ -stasted ‘Lt and at.once she realized that the mafi she had beén 


= ¢ 


“ expecting for’ so long was in the vicinity? She called. her 
ny 4 Ye ay 


father and told him that her wishes had beon fulfilled. The 


” > « f . 
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King was°taken aback and demanded to know if this stranger 
was of the kshattriyal?? caste. The Princess then told him 
» 


104 but eventually the 


that he was a mlechcha (foreigmer), 
King was persuaded to go to the jungle. When he saw Satgur 
NOr with all the animals around Hin, he began to realize 
that he was in the presence of an Hiei saint. Satgur 
NOr then spoke to the King, who soon became converted to’, ° 
the new teaching. They ‘all returned +o the city, and ela- , 
borate peepewat ious were made for the couple's marriage. 
The second major figure of the da‘wa around whom an 
historicizing tradition grew up is Pir Shams al-Din. In the 
Garbis, strictly Speating, there is no account as wuch narrating ° 
hfs activities, but within De compositions mention is made of 
Pir Shams' travels in twenty four countries, and reference is ‘ 
aie Goce Pine ahenche cane totteeh. aad bat & conmentatiog 
with the famous Saint, Baha’ al-Din Zakariyy&. He also per- 
formed the miracle of ieee a dead person to life and of ia 
bringing the sun down. 109 These details are, however, elabo- : 


WOON t 


rated in other gindns Lo provide narratives similar to the ones 7 
we have for Satgur nor. 206 : 

The story begins'as Shams' travels bring him to the city . 
of Ucch, where most of the people were followers of Baha’ al-Din. 
Shams went to a mosque, and there he met the son of the King of 


Ucch, und a deep friendship developed between the two. : . 
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One day Shams happened to be promenading by the hore 
and suddenly took a fancy to go for a sail. Since there was no 
boat in sight, he took some paper and shaped it into a boat, and 
then placing it on the water, he set said in it. saha’ al-Din 
happened to be looking out at the sea from his window at the time 
and was thunderstruck at the sight of the man ee in a paper- 
boats His astonishment caused the boat to sink, and Shams had to 
make an intense effort at meditation to keep it afloat. when he 
saw Baha? al-Din at the window he realized who had almost caused 
nis er to sink. Shams then put a curse on him so that horns grew 
out of his head and trapped him in ‘the window. Baha? al-Din, in 
great tribulation, sent for a man to find out about Shams, and after 
obtaining the information, he called his son Shaykh gaart?? and 

‘ 

asked him to seek out Shams so that he might be freed fram his 
distress. Shaykh Sadr found Shams in the mosque and implored him 
to free his father. Shams agreed to withdraw his curse but said 


the marks of the horns would, however’, never disappear, ever from 
Baha’ al-Din's progeny. , _ ~ 4 ‘ 

| After being freed, baha’ al-Din began to be very worried . 
about this new incursion into his ities He asked his son to 
go to Shams with ‘a bowl of milk and not ta say a word in his pre- 
sence but await developmentg. Shaykh Sadr came to Shams and pre- 
sented him with the bowl of milk. Shams then raised his hands to 


heaven and asked for some flowers. He put them into the bowl and 
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asked Shaykh Sadr to return it to his father. Raising his hands 
once again, he uttered a prayer, and his hands became filled with 
ashes. He divided this into three portions. At that time Shaykh 
Sadr left and returned to his father and asked him to explain the 
significance of Shams' actions. Baha’ al-Din.explained that by 

- putting the flowers in the bowl, Shams was trying to tell him that 
his presence in the city would prove unburdensome to him as the 
flowers were to the milk. When asked to explain the second action, 
he became angry, because the act symbolized Baha’ al-Din's inability 
to recognize the "three friends" eeceedente by fubamnad , ‘ALT and 
one of their descendants. As a result he was far away from the true 
path just like: the hypocrites of earlier times who had witnessed 

“She miracles of Pandtanabee but had not believed in then. 

(From here, the n rrative proceeds to take up the story 
of the Prince whom Shams had befriended in the mosque) 207 
He had died and in the face of this clamity, the ruler 

had summoned all the aiats and muftis. Under threat of torture 
should they fail to revive his son, they suggested that he should . 
make a proclamation in the city summoning anyone who was descended 
fron the Prophet to restore his son's life. Since all those who 

* Came femneea were unable to bring the dead boy to life, the gadis 


and muftis in their consternation repaired to the mosque where 


they chanced upon Pir Shams resting. After they had implored the 


8 


Pir for ‘a long time, he reluctantly decided to come to the palace. 
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There by Virtue of his own invocation and vithout calling 
upon God's help, he brought the Prince back to life. The 
Prince at once recognized hin. 

All this aroused the jealousy of the hypocrites in 
the city, and they began to talk ill of the Fir behind his 
back. They accused him of pretending to the. the Creator him- 
self and reproached him for violating the prescriptions of 
the Shari'a and demanded that he be punished. Shams and the . 
Prince, dejected by the attitude and public ostracism, left 
the city forlorn and hungry. Eventually Shams decided that 
he would try to make amends by returning to the city and 
removing his skin, as an act of repentance for breaking the 
Shari‘a. When he did this end presented the skin to the | 
people, they were Sean into confusion and could not per- 
ceive the “reality” behind the person of Shams. Still hungry 
the Pir then went to the butcher's shen for some meat. The 
butcher was not prepared to give him any cooked meat, but out 
of pity ‘for his condition gave him a piece of ee No 
one, however, offered him a fire to cook the meat, so in sheer 
desperation, Shams commanded the sun to descend. It obeyed at 
once; the meat was cooked, and Shams and, the Prince satisfied 
their hunger. Meanwhile the city was nearly ablaze and the | 
people in great turmoil from 66 intense heat. As soon as the 


sun had ascended once again, everyone, including the qadis, 
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muftis, Saints and the King himself prostrated themselves 
before Shams and asked for forgiveness. 

The narratives are basically literary vehicles whose 
prime purpose is to convey a message. In a secondary sense, they 
do possess an entertainment value as well, but the essential im- 
pulse is represented by the da‘wa motif. In order to perceive 
how this dominant motif operates, it is important to underline 
the fact that the message is projected at several levels and 
that the narratives perform a number of functions simultaneously. 

>» One way of studying this is to analyse the narratives for any 
common ets may be evident in their presentation of events. 
It is obvious in the case of our narratives that this pattern or 
thematic dgvelopnent is iterative and deals in stereotype fashion 
with the activities of the da‘is. If each sequence in the action/ 
of the narratives is treated as an episode,then the plot of the 
narrative reveals the following iterative features: 
(4) | Anonymous arrival to a well known centre of religious activity. 
(41) Performance of a miracle to draw tha attention of the ruler 
of the place, and winning over a disciple. 

(a1) Confrontation with a local saint. 

» (iv) Establishment of the da‘Is supremacy over the saint. 


r) 


(v) © Consequent conversion. 


(vi) Departure. 
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The literal testimony of the narratives, particularly 
Since we are fortunate in possessing different versions of the 


events related to some of the da‘is, is valuable for historical 


‘ 


purposes because it enables us to study the various =o 
that take place around a tradition. sy comparing the internal 
structure of the different versions, a prototype of the original 


tradition can be reconstructed. Once the original model is deter- 


, 


mined, the sdcondary process of development emerges more clearly, 
and We can then perceive how possible changes or updating have 
been made in the course of transmission and before Ene fixing of 
the texts. Thus, the place of origin, the setting and even «he 
mention of well-known figures are elements that can be easily 


subjected to variation, and there’will subsequently be distortion 
\ 


in these secondary features. 
The literal testimony is, however, but a mirror of the 
original prototype; and because this continues.to be repeated in 


all the narratives, it is possible to gauge how the central motif 


\ 


: develops secondary characteristics to. convey its message. The 


v 


fact that the narratives follow a time sequence reinforces this.. , 


By providing a constant reference to the past, through a series 


4 


| of events locked in this past, the narratives are constantly re- 


creating the identity of the movement. The immediate point of i 
\ P *f 
\ referencé in the past is the centre of Niz&ri Isma‘Ilism ist Iran, 


ry 


\ 
; , ~ 
1 land the ultimate point links: the movement to its Islamic origins 
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and ‘SHE*¥e orientation. This is specifically stated at the end 
of the Paget ives relating to Shams, and also in the context of 
the ier that contain these narratives. 11° In this sense, the 
narratives, by "anchoring the past in the present", are developing 
an essentially Isma‘Tl1I idea of history. In his observations on 
the Ismi‘Ili ideas of history Corbin has remarked that "la repre- 


sentation que 1'Ismaelisme se forme de sa propre histoire n'atteint 
q 4 


” 


pas un passé tel que l'entende notre science historique, mais une 


2 “ 


valorisation et une signification qui remettent sans cesse ce passe 


111 


‘au présent'". The narratives admirably affirm this central 


‘ i 
idea by portraying the émergence of the da‘wa within this ideolo- 


gical framework. 


7 ; 


® . 
More specifically within this type of ideologically oriented 


presentation of history, ‘t'e narratives also fGnetidn as peeeancnbs , 
of inatruction./* In this respect, it is noteworthy that the cy- 
i“ 14 . 
clical pattern shows a marked similarity to the stories, of- the 
various crops Va the ur’ an. Further it does not seem to be 
entirely coineidental that motifs like those of the magic preceptor's 
% 


staff, the snake and even the whole theme:of confrontation occur ‘ 


. a 


. 


. 


in both the Qur’an and the ginans.“13 Like the Qur’an, the gindn 
4 . 
narratives drive téwards a moral. ” In addition to this moralizing 


and ‘pedagogic function, the narratives also serve to validate the 


introduction of regulations like the payment of a tithe, They 


suggest that the pattern of behaviour prior to conversion was false 


~ aoe ’ rs 
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a 


~ 


and that one aspect of being converted to the new faith was to 
change this pattern. For instance, the yogis, instead of con- 
forming to the Hindu pattern of asceticism and living jn alms, 
have to replace this mode of life by involvement in some form 

of manual activity and labor, and the tithe must be paid Basi 


what is earned as a result of this labor. 


% 


It is, however, at the sbstract and symbolic level that 
these-narratives function as a means of conveying specific con 


“cepts that distinguish the new teaching from whatever the converts 
4 


bart 


adhered to previously. It is significant that Sateur Nir is said 
to initiate the King into the "mysteries" of the new faith. The 


study of this tavel belongs to the next part of the thesis where 


v 


the themes that are evolved at the abstract level will be discussed. 


UL. 


Besides the narratives and the genealogies, certain addi- 
tional traditions concerning the role of Satgur Nr in originating 
the da‘wa came into existence and have beer preserved in works 


written around the turn of the present century. They provide us 


with two divergent accounts con@erning the period of the Isma‘1I1t 


, 


da‘wa he represented. One records that he was sent by Inim 


* 
al-Mustansirbillah to India to preach in favor of the Im4m's eldest 


115 


son Nizar, and the second places his origin much later during 


the time of Hasan ‘ala dhikrihi \al-Galdm, one of the Nizdrt Imams ‘ 


of the AlamOt period who ruled from 1162-66279 - shrine alleged 


to be that of Satgur NOr exists at present in Navsari in Gujarat.1+? 


P 
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As was indicated earlier the only soasiidls way to gauge 
if there is a substratum of historical data about the genesis of 
the da‘wa, is to relate the accounts in ‘the narratives to infor- 
mation gleaned from other types of sources. Having determined 
tiek Phe intention and significance of the narratives is not to 
recurs history in the sense of _roviding objective records of 
the past, but rather to provide an ideologically oriented view 
of the’ Nizaris' own history, we can now proceed to analyze the 
various components to study how the divergent accretions arose 
within the a unk of the Tradition. 
The narratives aes that Satgur Nir came from Daylaman, 
that he came to Gujarat, and further that he was responsible for 
converting two Hindu rulers, one of them.being the famous Siddharaja 
* Jaysinha. All available accounts and THeeRigeMOnE relating to 

the rule of Siddharadja show that he died a devoted Hindu, ruling 
until some time between 1143 and 1245.28 It is also alleged by 
JayyibI Bohora sources that it was actually one of their da‘Is wis 
converted the great ruler, and the startling similarity in the 
basic motifs of the two sueuente throws a revealing light on a 
possible common origin of ine stories. The Bohora tradition asserts 
that a da‘t, ‘Abd Allah, came to the ‘capital Patan; and having 
gradually mastered the local language sin Peceeis a disciplerof 

the local saint, he won the admiration of and eventually converted 
the King's minister. In due course the King Was also won over but 
kept his ebnversion secret until his death. Of great interest, 
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however) asthe fact that the ada‘I performs the same miracles as 
Satgur Nit and in particular the one where the idol Ganega brings 
some water up to the da‘'I at, fiis bidding and confirms the veracity 
of the da‘t's mission.2-? This is an evident case of a diffusion 


* 


from a common fund of motifs and clearly illustrates the function 
the accounts ae validating the authenticity of the origin 
of their respective da*was. At some point, and one suspects this 
was done long after the original schism in 1094, the two da‘wa 
traditions came into touch with each other. It is well known 
that during the NizarI period in Alamit the “oid” and the "new" 
da‘was were engaged in a war of propaganda," and this must have, 
eventually carried over to India where it is mirrored in these 
accounts which try to validate the claim of each to represent the 
authentic Tena !T14 da‘wa. The Fatimid da‘wa was active in India 
well up to the time of Nustansir's death in 1094 and the ensuing 
schism. "This is attested to in the Sijillat sl -bustansizrivl : 
which contain letters of the Imam to the da‘wa in Yemen giving . 
4t charge over the da‘wa in Hind to make appointments for new 

a da‘is there; and in the letter dated 1088, a stanes cayidens 
the appointment to Hind of a da‘I named Ahmad who figures ‘pro- 


‘minently in the aforementioned Bohor’ tradition. “+ It would 


therefore appear that the accounts associating the coming of Satgur 
Nr with the reign of Siddharaja and consequefitly linking him to 


the da‘wa under al-iustangir are a later accretion and are cerr 


tainly aimed at balancing the claims of the NizirI da‘wa against 
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that.of..the Bohora’s. In view of the indication in the Qijillat ' 
that the da‘wa was active in Hind (as differentiated from Sind) 

- and thus the west coast of Gujarat, it seems clear, considering 
that the NizdrI da‘wa in India probably emerged in Sind, that 
the Nizari Tradition fastened on pre-schism figures and pro- 
jected its origin task <6 them to rival the sohords in Gujarat. 
Thus this particular tradition would have come into existence 
after the Nizdri da‘wa had begun to make inroads into Gujarat 

© eau its initial work in Sind. 

: While there is an almost continual record of the Tayyibi 
Bohora da‘wa in India, now under the aegis of Yemen, 1““ the 
meagre source material on the Nizdri da‘wa in’Alamfit makes no 
mention of its activities in India. There is no reason to doubt 
that’ under Hasan-i-gabbah later, the NizdrI da‘wa continued - 
to have expansionist aims and was extended well beyond the con- 
fines of Alamft. Hodgson has suggested’ that since the Nizart 
da‘wa was active in Ghiir, it may well have entered India with 
the Ghirid invasion Around 1175 Shihab al-Din Ghitrt is said 
eouteve we save iden. eons “Genres dae Havetoted 
earlier. This shows that some form of Ism&‘Ilism continued to 

, “survive in Sind, but we cannot be certain if there was ane Link | 
with Alamft. If indeed the Nizarts had penetrated the area we 
the time, fhis would’ lend ous verineliiuexs the narratives’ 


clains that Satgur Nir originated from Daylamin, where he was 
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Y 


oe 


associated with Imim Hasan ‘al® dhikrihi al-Salam. In any case, 


the “attempt ‘to! link him with Alamfit and yet to fit him anachro- 


‘nistically into the framework of the Fatimid da‘wa is a double 


edged attempt not only to provide a valid ideological background 
but also to plant and identify the emergence of the Nizdri da‘wa 
as the mainstream of” post-Fatinid, Isni‘Tlism. 

The existence of a shrine at Navsari is of no particular 
help in locating Satgur Nfir since that, too, is a later development. 
Nanjiani, on the basis of oral tradition, tells us that the actual 
shrine was not constructed until the end of the eighteenth century, 
that is to say a hundred years before his time of writing.124 The 
author of a71azil al-Aqtab refers to the shrine as already e:1isting : 
durin; his'tine in ieee? Frioc to the construction, there was 
apparently just a grave there. However, the sirine did gain popu- 
larity paar the extent that even the local ruler was known to 


oh, 
pay an Stns Canteibaiions 


The earliest genealogy preserved represents, together with 
the narratives, the earlier tradition concerning Satgur NOr. The 
conedicey places him fifth on the list, 1? and this very early 
position seems to affirm the observation that the Niz&ri da‘wa 
sought to link 44 emergence in India with Isma‘T1i predecessors. 
This is later evidented in another variant geriealogy which equates 
Satgur NOr with Indm Hubammad b. Isma‘t1.1*5 Here again there is 


a clear manipulation around the name "flr al-Din which occurs in 
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the earliest extant genealogy preserved in non-NizariI suuressa 
With'fegard to the origins of the da‘wa and the figure 
of Satgur Nir, even the combination of domes leaves us On very 
tenuous ground. One must, therefore, speculate on the basis of 
our analysis of certain tendencies evident in the eee 
accounts and the genealogies. The latter tends to telescope 
the petivities of the da‘wa and sensenianel, quite often, re- 
arranges the sequence of events as is clear from the many versions 
we have. The narratives, by presenting us with stereotyped : 
sonnetablend of the role played by Satgur Nix, and the historical 
sweep of the narrative, which encompasses figures like Siddhra ja, 
Satgur Ntr and places such as Patan and Daylanan #ll point to a 
characteristically synbolic usage of epithets and types to mirror 
a period of the da‘wa's acitivity which had universalistic ains 
and which represented a “golden ae! in the achievenents of the 
da‘wa. Satgur Nir is thus an archetypal figure in Nizari ao eere 
serving to illustrate its ambitions and also Fgpusing on the 
constant attempt to orient its followers towards the ai d 
aspirations eeupceanied by the Fatimid da‘wa in Egypt nes 
Nizart da‘wa in Alanilt. He bridges the gap between the two, and 
the existence of igind figure in the da‘wa's Tradition in India 
is a constant reminder of the Ismi‘i1f isettags from idhuich it. 


, 


y draws its inspiration but more so of its deep and ancient roots 


fas 


6n the Sub-continent itself. As a symbol of both past and present 
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, activity, Satgur Nir serves ai these functions, and that is 
why plnetigaccom rity in the Tradition has taken ée such a variety 
of colors. | 
If the phase representing the emergence of the da‘wa 
remains'an enigma, the subsequent stage is an sie more perplexing 
one, particularly as it concerns the second figure of major impor- 
tance in the traditional accounts - Pir Shams al-Din. 
In all the weaiaiie geneaologies, the name of Shams 
occurs consistently, but long after that of Sateur Nir, affirming 


the point made about the latter's symbolic role in the history of 
130 


the da‘wa. .The name of Shams also appears in the genealogy 


ie The nane preceding that of 


preserved by the Nizadris in Iran. 
“hers is that of Salah al-Din, who 7" is alleved was the father 
of Shams and who came to India from Alamit to preach for the da‘wa, 
both having been descended from a line engaged in propagating the 
a ge? 

da‘wa on behalf of the Thans of Alanat. 434 ivanow discounts the 
validity of the da‘wa being continued by an Amiel iate descendant 
on: the grounds that such a link implies an attempt to establish * 
"spiritual" descent .173 iloreover, as has already been apparent, 
the genealogies "telescope" the activities of the da‘wa, laying 
down the chronology to fit into a fixed pattern which is then : 


eventually traced back through the Ism&‘T1I Imims to ‘All (inct- 


dentally like most other sfifI silsilas). This may well indicate 
-s 
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a 


that the lineage was just a "spiritual" one. Furthermore, there 
is no evidence to suggest that the da‘wa from Alamit was operating 
on the basis of a family succession, though the situation after 

, Alamtit may have brought about a change. 

In the gin&ns, certain dates are mentioned in connection 
with Shams. All of these relate his activities to the first half 
of the twelfth century. The two ginans that contain the dates are 
alleged to have been written by him as a-tribute to the efforts of 


a 


his two disciples in helping him to spread the diva 1 These 
. « . oa + ~ 


ginans, the Garbis sn the accounts of his miracles. in the narra- 
tives are not really so important for such ‘anachronistic data, but 
for the information they give us concerning the use of disciples, 
and the betinnings of an elenentary for: of comiunal seaanleiei. 
none of which has the validating aura about it that might make the 
information historically suspect. Moreover, the layering apparent 
in the development of data about he Pirs has shown that a core of 
micieny tradition did exist around which an historicizing tradition 
grew up. The testimony shorn of its secondary character isticspis 
A 
therefore particularly’ valuable in determining the sort of organiza- 
tion that came to exist and the type of milieu in which ‘rie da‘wa 
- found itself. Bu. before delving into these aspects, it is neces- | 
sary, to separate the very heterogenous stratification of materbal 
that has given rise to a plethora of identities around the figure 


~ 


of Shams. The traditions surrotnding Shams are much more copious 
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than those about ‘any other figure of the da‘wa and’ consequently 
most instructive in showing the various characteristics that ae 
ae forged the Tradition over many years. 

: One of the many "ideritities" acquired by Shams ae 
illustrated in the narrative account where he brings thedead 


Prince back to life‘and also causes the sun t 


a 


escend. Ivanow 
has traced what he éaiis a “ltultan to Qonya" legend in which he 

identifies the development of mythiea® motifs around Shans-i-Tabrizi, 
-thethentor of Jalal al-Din atm.235 at present the shrine in 

7 Multan where Pir Shams is buried ie called the Shrine of Shams-i- 
Tabrizi, and, in fact, the popular belief up to today has been to 
identify the name of Pir Shans with that of Shmb-istauey. 
A motif of great interest common with the one in the narratives, 
was an apparent reference in Jami's Nafahat al-Uns (completed oe 

in 1476) where, according to Ivanow, he mentions an- alleged 

contact between Shams-i-TabrizI and the saint of yultan, Baha! 

al-Din Pahetiyyhe A much later work written in India, the 

Na jalis al-,u’minin of NOr Allah Shustari (executed in 1610/11) 

traces Shams-i-TabriziI's ancestry back to IsmA‘1li roots.-? tr 

appears that a the sixteenth century the legends around him 

had definitely become popular in Muslim circles in India and 

probably entered and were incorporated into the Wigdrt ‘Tradition 

at this time. This analgamation of personalities was to be given 


a new twist as we shall see below. 


‘ ~~ \ 
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‘ have b6en taken to Adharbayjan, and we hear’ of him later as 


Imam Shams al-Din Nimefz ‘AlI or Imim Shams al-Dtn itubammad . 


In the Garbis, the narratives and most other eters 


attributed to Pir Shams, reference is made to Qasim Shah as 


wee 
en 


the Indm' of tine. 1? Alamit, as is” ell known, was razéd* by 
the Mongols in re and-after that the history of the Nizari 
Isma‘ilis and thet Imdms enters, a néw stage. The child | of the 


last of the Alamat! Imims; Rukn al-Din Khir Shans is said to 


140 


Qasim Shah, in the earliest Nizari genealogy extant, is the name 
of two of the three Indms that follow immediately after hin.2t ; 
Thus if one of the Qasim Shahs were to be the Imam on whose 

behalf Pir Shams propagated, this would extend the period of his 


activity into the fourteenth century. 


& - 
A ginin, Satveniji Vel introduces a somewhat startling 


element into the Tradition by equating Pir Shams with Imam Shans 


‘Siw ° 
‘al-Dm Muhammad, making him abdicate the Imama, entrust it to 


Qasim Shah, and then come to India to work for the da ‘wa? 


This particular gindn is attributed to Muhammad Shah, the son of 


. Imam Shah, and the figure primarily responsible for shifting the 


allegiance of a' group of Nizadris towards himself. Since he inined. 
to be an ImAm, it was necessary according to standard Ism§‘T1T 
belief that he should want to establish a direct lineage from the 
Imams in order to authenticate his claims. By making Pir Shams 


and Imam Shams al-Din Muhammad one and the same person, and by 
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claiming direct descent from Pir Shams, he ar thus substantiate 
his” own right ‘to the tnt? In due course a triple amalgama- 
tion of identities took place as Pir Shams, Imam Shams al-Din 
Muhammad and Shams-i-Tabrizi allcare to be regarded as one and 
the same person. A quite innocuous explanation of the reason 

- for this confusion is given by Pir Shihab al-Din Sh3h (d.1884) 
and who in the course ae his work was trying to clear up the 
canes in the genealogies preserved by the community in India. 
He suggests that Imam Shams al-Din ‘Muhammad who lived in Tabriz, 
because of his handsome appearance was compared by the local 

~ people to the sun and thus came to be called Shams (the Sun) 
of Tabriz. This gave rise to the confusion between him and 


145 


Shams-i-TabrizI, out tney were in reality two different persons. 


? 


Another layer of confusion was added in the modern . 
wW 


sources by seeking to relate Pir Shams to the leaders of the 
NOrbakhshTya sect in Kashmtr.+© The beliefs’of the NOrbakh- 

2 shiya Crder were introduced into Kashmir by one Shams al-Din “ 
who eventually became ‘hie representative there of Shah Qasim, 
the son of Sayyid Hubammad Nirbakhsh. Shams al-Din started his 

| work in Kashmir in 1502.24? Since Pir Shans according to the 
Tradition is said to have ‘ravalied through Tibet and Kashmir 
before coming to tidta, it appears that an attempt was made _to ff 
identify the two sets of names, particularly in view of the 


"Mahdawi" beliefs that the NOrbakhshIya are alleged to have held 
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' 


Another extremely interesting later claim is to make 
Pir Shans a descendant of the Ithnd ‘Ashari Indm, Misa al-Kazim.1”? 
As Ithna ‘Asharism began to dominate the religious life of Iran 
in Safavid and later times, it began also to have increasing 
influence on NizarI Ism&‘I1i developments there and subsequently 
in nate.” Moreover, Ithna ‘Asharism came to be patronized by 
some of the ruling ease in India, and under the pressure of 
this increased influence we find the names of the Twelve Ithna 
‘AsharT Imirs in the xhojki manuscripts." Although both in 
Iran and in india, these elenents were integrated ty the commu- 
nity index the eee of tagqiya, it is certain that in later 
generations they becare so inrrained as to be considered an inte- 
- gral element, and this is perhaps one reason why the overseers 
of the shrine of Pir Shams in present nes consider themselves 
staunch Ithnd ‘asharts.?* 

In order to sift through this intricate stratification 
of tradition, one has to resort to the neaere details available 
about post-Alamit developments to see if any light can be shed on 
why there came to be so much confusion around the figure of Shams. 
A little known schism took place within two generations after 
the fall of Alamiit. The Imam after the death of Shams al-Din 

* , Muhammad is given in the oldest senaniediek as ‘Ala’ al-Din I'u'’min 


Shah, a name that disappears from the lst later on??? The 4 
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schism apparently Geeks place aften! nis death, one group ‘giving 
allegance to his younger son Qasim Shih and the other to 
Muhammad shah.t At least one, important factor that generated 
a split among Nizari Isma‘I1is in India, was surely this main 
schism in Iran. It is clear ‘that a large part of the followers 
* | 4n India threw their lot behind Qasim Shah, and this perhaps 
explains why his name crops < so frequently in association with 
Pir Shams. The scwism hAd a definite impact on the Nizart 
Ismi‘ilis outside Iran, and this is attested to by the fact that : 
it was felt necessary to send spietice on behalf of the.Inins of 
, the Qasim Shahi liné to followers as bass as Kadakhshan and Kabul 
inviting them to “reconsider the crounds of their allegiance and 
Yeturn to the fold of tne Hache line of Imars, that is to say, 
the Qasim shahts'' 19 The Pandiy&t-i-Jawinrardi was most pro- 
bably dispatched to the scattered communities, including India, 
to reinfored their allegiance to the Qasim Shahi line. 158 I | 
would Pee then that the aetompt to associate Pir Shams with 
the name of Qasim Shah is one aspect of this attempt of the 
oe + 
Tradition in India to align itself behind the Qisim Shahi pine ' 
of Inans. 
| The stratification nevertheless leaves us very much in 
the dark soaderning 166 only the SUSE EY and time of Pir Shams 


but even his very historicity. As in the case of Satgur Nir, 


one tight be inclined to suggest that this is another case of 
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Tradition building around a. symbolic type, but there are certain 
additional clues which lead one to postulate that we might be 
dealing here with an historical figure rather than a symbol, 
around whom Tradition has woven such a colorful tapestry. 

By a process of elimination we can conclude that the 
aspects leading to the merging of his identity with Shams-~i- 
Tabrizt and Imam Shans al-Din Muhammad “are apocryphal. The dates 

- ° in the ginans and his position, in the genealogies are later 
attenpts to give some coherence to the growing Tradition. The 
confrontation with baha’ al-Din Zakariyy& is a commonly diffused ~ 

‘motif used in this case to illustrate thé contrast between wan- i 
dering "qalandir" type of sifi and the established type of teriaa 
sUfism of sara’ al-Din. -In the Isra‘I1T context the confrontetion, 


rd 


was also meant to exenplify the super Lority of the da‘wa and the 
ada‘is over other similar forces and figures standard in the milieu. 
Shams' shrine has tndergone too many repairs and work to enable 
s to place it in an specific period, and the shrines of his 
-alleged descendants, like the one ‘ur liultan éf Sayyid sultan 
; ‘ALL Akbar, do not signify much eee than the fact that many 
“ sought to establish physical ireuee with such famous saints.1°? 
It is only when we study the gindns for points of inte- 
rest concerning the organization of the da‘wa that material with 
no significant validating motive behind it comes to light. One 


item of interest in the case of Pir Shams is that heis represented 
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as working within both Muslim and Hindu groups as contrasted 
. with the Ber cunt of Satgur NOr whose activities were directed 
only at Hindus. This is shenaneaae because if Satgur Nor, as 
suggested earlier, is a prototype of the early Fatimid da‘wa in 
Gujarat, his preaching would by virtue of such an early period, 
be directed towards Hindus, whereas Shams, working in Sind, is 
Within a Hindu-!uslim milieu, a possible indication that he 
represents a later ‘phase vielen the Nizari,da‘wa. 
There are traces in the ginans chien show that Pir Shams 
attempted to organize the new converts by appointing heads over 
them and instructing then to pay bithew.??" It is difficult to 
dismiss outright apt ui peteawes aince they mirror no underlying 
motive and are probably renuine relics of the earlier phase, of . 
the (ede ions In my field work in modern Punjab, I discovered : 
that there exists a Nizari Isnd‘ilI group there with very ‘deep oe 
@ and established roots. They call themselves Shansis and are 
engaged as goldsmiths, a trade they maintain they have carried 
on since time immenorial 297 Census reports taken in the Punjab 
« 
in the last century Show remnants of a group called Shamsis, 
followers of. "Fir Shams Tabrist, the great Saint of Multan". 
, At that time their number was greatest around Sialkot, and the 
‘minor ethnographic details available suggested an ingrained 
0 , 


ptactice-of tagtyac” This is verified by the evidence pre- 


sented in the Haji Bibi Case of 1905 by Shamsis who alleged, 
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~* " like their ancestors, to Have been converted by Pir Shams and 


161 one established 


. to have practised Ismi‘Tlism in secret. 
a ee ; y 
families who are Punjabi dnd preserve ginans of Pir Shams in 


Punjabi dialects, maintained that their families had always 


lived in the aoa?” While the possibility of migration owing 


to-various factors, cannot be discounted among the Nizarf 

Isai ‘11s of the Sub-continent, the existence of such groups 
living under taqiya for extended periods suggests that the da‘wa 
was active in this area, and that-it may have been carried on 

by Shams and later by his disciples, thus causing the converts 
to be aries Shansis. A Significant number of manuscripts have ‘ 
been preserved in the area, and they tae many gindns attri- 
buted to shams.??? rIvanow has attempted to link the notif of 
the acces of “the sun, attributed to Pir Shams , te the existence . 
of the well -kmoan solar eult in the aieagee™ and the data around 
Pir Shans, indicating that he was one of the wandering type of 
qalandars, may nirror, behind the legendary garb, the first major 
figure of importance representing the Nizari da ‘wa. in the area. 

In addition, the genealogies, though very suspect in their arrangé- 
ment of dats, are very consistent in making Shams a link in the 
chain of d&‘Is who follow one another in their work in India. 

This consistency is supported by the preservation of the name of 
Ptr Shams 4h the genealogy of the Isni‘tlts of Iran. On the basis 


of this evidence, it seems fair to surmise that Pir Shams was in 
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, * 


reality an nigterivel <taus and a da‘I. Whereas Satgur NoOr, 
as a symbol, stands for a remote period of the da‘wa with which 
‘the links were mainly ideological, Pir Shams emerges as a figure, 
who, notwithstanding the checkered pactane that the Tradition 
paints of him, was probably among the first to sow the seeds of 
* 
the Nizdr da‘wa in Sind. * , . 
Furthermore, the special characteristics in the pattern 
of propagation peated to both Satgur Nir and Shans, is indicative 
that the sieesuiosed accounts allude to the early period of Nizar 
Isma ‘T1 activity which is concerned with Gis Wieeactia resulting 
from the initial spread of the da‘wa. The Pir ananeae as a Hindu 
yogi or a wandering dervish, working totally within the forces 
current at the tine. This is a point which would Seite under -=- 
-Standing the development of religious thinking as we find it. 
reflected in the Avene as well. I would eeeie then for, the 
purposes of tracing the historical development of the da‘wa that 
the pattern reflected in tne narratives stands for what may be 
termed the period of entrenchment, when the da‘wa established its 
first foot-holds. The most striking aspects of this first period 
are the organization of disciples to spread the da‘wa and the 
establishment of little "pockets" of followers. In the absence 
of any centralized authority, these pockets presumably carried 


on as independent units. It must also be remembered that the 


identity of such groups would be extremely difficult to discover 
a ° 
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' 


ina Gs complex of religious trends emerging after Muslin’ 


4 


settlements cdforeover, the groups could continue to function as. 
a "jami‘a" related to 4 speeweie svoressiicns This is. presu- 
nably what the ancestors of the present day @oldsmiths did. 
Further, the continuation of Hindu cultural traits, as well as, . 
association with a professional caste, acted’ as a cover for re 
Isma‘i13i tendencies; and in view of the policy of persecutiort . 
against the nee yaa adopted by most of the Sunni rulers, theve A 
Seems every reason to suppose that, as int inated by the ginans, 
taqiya was ne ecatisea 2 
As compared with the Fatimid da‘wa in Sind, the most 
> singular contrast is the development of a non-political: orienta- "oe 
tion around the da‘wa. This,again ties up with the sailense of. . 
expansionist aims on the fall of Alanmflt and indicates that the 
da‘wa had entcred @ new quietist stage. The references to the Lo 
conversion of rulers probably reflect the urge to revive the a 
ambition in symbolic terms as exemplified by ‘the myths in the 
narratives. [lost of the conversions must have been, at ‘the popular 
level. There were also remnants ef earlier forms of Ismi‘Zlism, 4 
like the Stimeds, and other “heretical” groups as shown by the . 
Delhi revolt of 1236. Some of these may have been attracted to 
the da‘wa, but the agricultural and trading siniied that abound 
in the ginan show that the message was directed more towards Hindu 


groups in the intermediate castes and that the bulk of the early 
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a hit 
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CHAPTER IV 


{SHCOND PHASE: CONSOLIDATION 


Having analyzed what can be termed the initial phase of 
the da‘wa's activity, we approach in the Tradition, a second Phase, 


which is: both a period of consclidation as well as something of 


a watershed in the institutions's development. This phase is 


s easier to déLineate because our data is slightly more specific. 
2 & 


Te ‘ 
Also the relationship between the da‘wa in India and the main cen- 
tre in ahs is much more clearly evident, particularly until 


such time as the so-called An judin revival of the fifteenth 


century .26? 


The work of Pir Shams, according to the testimony of 
the ginans, is said to have been continued by a descendant called 


*Nagir al-Din. His successor is called Shihab al-Din or Sabib 


al-pin. 168 There are no further biographical details except for 


a remark that they conducted the da‘wa in -secret.269 Their names 


Pa 


appear consistently, one after another, in all preserved genealo- 


*70 although earlier’ thé-possibility of the da‘wa's being 


gies. 

continued by immediate dustendante was discounted, it “seems Boa, 
~  ceivable that this may have changed once the da‘wa had become 

enteencieas In view of the fact that after the collapse of the 


w Isma‘I1I state in Alamlt there was no centralized Ismi‘T1I head- 
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quarters, a certain amount of autonomy entered into the organization - 

of remoter centres. Also it seems quite reasonable to assume, that 

ence! the Gave had’ beebne firmly entrenched and indigenized, the 

d&‘is chose as their successors those who could be relied upon 

to command the allegiance of the believers both by virtue of their 

family connections wan the old da‘Is and also because tiey tere & 

thordiighly: cognizant of liséal gonditdonss TF we consider thts 

in relation to hints given in later Fersian Ismaili sources 

saat the appointment of the Imim's relatives to the da‘wa and 

the role played by the "sayyids" in the organization of the Indian 

da‘wa (and its offshoots) , 1? we can adduce that the practice 

misht have begun at this stage. ; 
There are two entirely unrelated events that may help to 

throw some light on the background against which this second phase 

was developing. The first is connected with the campaigns of 

Timflr in Persia, where towards nb end of the fourteenth Sentucy. 

“he had the merit of extirpating a band of assassins with which 

the northwestern provinces of Persia iets Infested”) “a retsrence 

to pockets of Isna‘fli groups still surviving in the area. The 

second took place in India during the reign of Firlzg Shah Tughluq 

who came to the throne of the Delhi Sultanate in 1351. According 

to his own account, he carried out a policy of suppressing extremist 

# 
173 


sectarian manifestations, among whom was a group of Rawafid. 


, He paints, as is to be expected, a highly exaggerated picture of 


tw 
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their practices to justify his action. There is no way of ascer- 
‘taining whether the group attacked by F{rlz ShEHicmay have included 
any followers of the da‘wa; nevertheless, it serves to indicate the 
Cedinton under which the da‘wa would be forced to work in view of 
auch harsh policies and also ties in with the assegtion that 

the da‘wa was ‘functioning in secret. The pérancutien. in Iran 
iTiustrates a similar dimension concerning the Isni‘Tlfs there 

and, what 1s more important, indicates a period of gréat instability | 
for the movement in Iran. The immediate disruptive effects on life 
in Iran, following upon the Mongol invasion and continual periods 
of uncertainty prior to and during Tipfir's reign, must have meant 
thet dhe fakias and dlwae adherents had to keep on the move all the 
time, until the period of their subsequent stay in Anjudan, where 1 
a certain degree of tranquility was achieved and permitted the 
commencement of a revival.2/# ; 

The figure in the da‘wa's development to whom a key role 
is attributed in the consolidation is Pir Sadr al-Din.2?> rt 4s 
once again futile to isk for a xecord of direct biographical 
details in the ginins, and the task of reconstructing his period 
of activity, therefore, needs to be followed along the lines 
adopted for the earlier period. The import of having two prede-— 
cessors before Sadr al-Din and after Shams, is that a genealpgical 
continuation is being effected by the Traditional sources. We have 


already noticed the tendency to abridge historical sequence which 
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ie built into the Tradition. There is thus reason to suppose that 
thecnamescofosome minor figures, operating under the tense condi- 
tions : may have been dropped out of the genealogy entirely. One 
cannot also discount the factor that there was fairly continuous 5 
da‘wa activity, the more so after the period of entrenchment and 
particularly after sizable groups had been won over and organized 
to a certain extent.: Consequently the two figures that bring us 

up to Sadr al-Din, are likely to indicate a divbling pojnt between 
the “blank” period and the resurgence under a new wave. 

The shajras preserved among the overseers of the shrines ’ 
offer some biographical details as well as dates. Sadr al-Din is 
said to have been born actegiiag to one genealogy in 1290 and to 
have died in 1380. In another, a life of two hundred twenty five * 
years is attributed to him. Other dates in later preserved eae 
ditions vary, one set being closer to the above, while another 
puts his death as late as 1416.27" Basing our conclusions about 
these dates on the structural telescoping evident in the genealogical 
details, one can conclude that they are much later attempts to bring 
sone Pimetperaiective to the activities of the da‘wa as a whole. 

The one point on which the ginns are agreed is the nae 
of the Inia associated with Sadr al-Din. He 1s called Isifa Shih 
(ar Salam Shih).1?? some concrete evidence as to the existence 
and period of such an Inim is afforded by the existence of archae- 
ological remains in Anjujdn in Iran. The inscriptions enable us 
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at least to date the period of Islam ShEh at around’ 1420.76 

‘The surname, Islim Shih, however, 1s one conmected with a number 

of Imfas, all apparently representing the péricd of settlement _ 
before and around An jaan??? Furthermore, according to Abt 

Ishaq, who 4s our earliest Nig&ri source besides the inscriptions, 
who lists the Imims of the period, there are 51x Inins batiead ; 
Shass al-Din Muhammad who, as we have noted, lived around 1310, 

and the Inia Islfa ShSh around 1480 . 280 Thus, assuming that cack 
represented a generation, we would have a total of eight generations 
within a period of 170 years or so, a distinct feasibility. The 

use of names and titles and the practice of tagiya to hide their 
fdentities, meant that in most cases, much confusion arose as to 

the exact name of a particular Imim and his place of residence. 

Even at the time Khayr Khwh was writing in the nidiies of the six- 
teenth century, he nade no reference to the mame of the Imim or By, 


181 54 4s clear that in the ginfns 


the exact name of his residence. 
and the various genealogies ‘of Infins preserved in India,. consi- 
derable confusion reigns with respect to thease names and places. 
Hence, though the nare Islin Shih is associated with Sadr ae 
one would be hesitant to suggest to which specific Imim it may 
refer. The place referred to in the gin&ns as the residence of 
the Inia is Kahak.}? we know for certain of an Inf buried. in 
Kahak during the early part of the eighteenth century,” but” 


considering that Kahak and Anjudin were so near to each other, it 
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4g probable that such references merely indicate the area rather 
than:a specific place. 154 What, in fact, such references tell us 
about the community in India as a whole, is the growth of a closer 
awareness of its roots, particularly in view of the growing links 
‘with the Indus in Persia, \in this later period. This awareness 
is-ultimately reflected in the ginins and the genealogies, in as 
much as we find a constant “updating” both of names and places. 
The clues that all this provides us about Sadr al-Din's period 
of activities ‘and the Link with Iran are, however, not too spebific. 
The somewhat precise dates we have in the gindns and the genealogies, 
try to bridge the "blank" period by making Sadr al-Din a direct 
descendant from the line of Shams and appear consequently to be 
forced. JI would, for the time being, agree with Ivanow's genera- 
lized placement of Sadr al-Din between the sécond half of the 
fourteenth and the beginning of the fifteenth century,?9> but 
would add a qualification, that the emphasis should be around 
the turn of the fifteenth ceritury, possibly coinciding with the 
period in Ism&‘T1% activity in Anjuddn, when the ImAns were just 
beginning to find breathing space after Tinmtir's ravages. | 

The most significant aspect of Jadr al-Din's work that 
we can glean from the gindns and thetraditional material, is the 
establishment of jand‘at-khinas 2% The ginin Jannatpura attri- 
buted to Infim Shih names the place in Sind where the first janf‘at- 


Khana was established by Sadr al-Din as Kotra.25” prom my research 
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‘on the community in modern day Sind I was able to determine that 
oral tradition preserves the memory of this first jami‘at-khina 

at a place called All&hrakhia Kofyi.2°? when Alexander Burnes 
visited Sind in 1828, he came to a place he calle “Kotree", then - 

a landing place on the river, with no inhabitants living there at 
the tine. 2% The Jannatpuri also states that Sadr al-Din converted 
menbers of the Lohaija caste to Ismi‘Ilism and gave them the title 
of Khwaja.19° 1f we accept the testimony that the converts vere 
from among trading castes like the Lohana, rensabering that the 
Khdj&s have since always remained traders wherever they went, we 
can tie this up with places like Kotri which were certainly in 
earlier times important river ports. This is one aspect which 
throws considerable light on the geography of the Tradition because 
whenever the Ismi‘Il%s migrated within India in later times, their 
moves were partly due to persecution, but in most cases the reasons 
oa economic. The changing course of the Indus made certain ports 


unusable, and the traders had to move on, 292 


Thus the evidence in 
the ginfins receiyes much support from such ethnographic and geogra- 
phical facts, and in Koti, we might very well have one of the first 
important Nizirt IsmA‘Tlt centres in Sind during this phase of the 
da‘wa. Besides Kotri, two other centres were established, one in 
Punjab and the other in Kashmir, and the names of all three Nukhis 
of these communities have been preserved.’7~ the centre of the 


da‘wa's activities is said to have been Ucch./”> The extent of 
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the organization indicates a considerable growth in the size of 
the community and also hints ata less covert approach in the da‘wa's 
activities. ‘One possible explanation of the latter phenomenon is 
that after the increase in the activities of the tariqas, and the 
exergence of indigenous novements like the Bhakti movement in 
Northern India, the need for secrecy was felt to be less imperative 
In the context of the development of organized gufism, someone 
like Sadr al-Din, coming from Iran, could easily merge into the 
milieu and either shape a movement or begin by associating with 
an existing group, establishing himself and then setting up an 
organization of his own. A group like the Niz&rls could well 
merge into the religious ailieu under the guise of - fariga 
linked moreover by professional affiliations. The atate of the 
Delhi Sultanate also underwent considerable change, following 
upon the invasion of Timiir's armies in 1398. Disintegration set 
in, and this may, to a certain extent, have lessaned the policies 
of persecution undertaken by the likes of Fixts Shih. 
Another pointer to a restructuring of Ism&‘I11 adherents 
, under Sadr al-Din is an alleged visit to the Inia to submit the 
tithes collected from India.275 We have evidence in the work of 
Khayr Khw&h that the practice of collecting dues and dispatching 
then to the headquarters of the Inim existed. Khayr Khwih refers 
to the dues collectively as m&1.2% ‘The importance of this prin- 


oiple of payment of dues has a long history both in Islam and 
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a “ur 
Isnk‘tlisa, and its importance for spititual and moral purposes 
is repeatedly emphasized in the ginins. One of the functions of 
a pir, if we may judge on the basis of later practice as well as 
this hint in the gindns about Sadr al-Din, was to make sure that 
all the dues eventually reached the Imim. Though most such<accounts 
of visits by di‘Is to the Imdim are couched in symbolic terms, it 
is probable that Sad al-Din, like later di‘Is from India, did 
undertake such a visit. Later Tradition as in Satvarni Vaji built 
more decorative accoynts around such visits.19? 
The issue of dues raises an interesting question with 
regard to the economic organization of the adherents of the da‘wa. 
The gindins contain guidance concerning trading matters, and on 
the whole, similes of a commercial nature abound in the ginins 198 
Ivanow has certain reservations about the validity of all these,!?7 
but it appears likely that in urban areas and around coastal ports 
» Where most were engaged in trade, these references provide clues 
to the establis of not only religious mits, but also to the 
strong economic és of such mits. It was also perhaps in the 
economic strength of the mits that the eant la for some converts 
may have lain. Moreover, with the period of revival in Anjud&n, 
the need must also have been felt of husbanding increased resources 
to establish a proper centre in Iran from whence to conduct the 
activities of the da‘wa, and it was necessary that the funds from 
other, centres reach the headquarters in trusted hands. It is also 


a 


vm on r? 
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for this reason, one is hed to believe, that the pirs in India 
during this phase were, as Tradition asserts, related to the 
Infim. In one of his works Khayr Khwah makes explicit reference 
to the fact that the more important appointments to the da‘wa 
were being made from among the Imim's fanily.°° Such a prac- 
tice was in evidence right down to the time when the Imims moved 
their headquarters from Iran to India, and it is likely that in 
the appointment of d&‘Is such as Pir Sadr al-Din, we may be 
have the beginnings of this practice.“°/ pyr shinab al-Din Shah, 
writing late in tha,nineteenth century, susests that Pir Sadr 
al-Din lived inSabzaver in Iran, from vionée he wag sent to 
India at an advanced age to propegate on behalf of Imfim Islan 


Shih, but he offers no further details.*°* 


This information, 
coming as it does from a leading and knowledgeable member of the 
da‘wa, who by virtue of his position represented the — between 
the Iranian and the Tpdian traditions, may indicate Sieuania in 
the Tradition, preserved from the Iranian point of view, and thus 
approximating closer to the realities of the situation, than the 
build-up of data around the pirs among the local converts. Unfar- 
tunately such references are few and far between and give no 
details. ° e 
Beyond this and on somewhat firmer grounds, we have some 
evidence of the methodology of Sadr al-Din's preaching in the cog- 


nonens by which he is designated in the ginfins. Three appelations, 
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the first two drawn from figures in Hindu mythology, are used 

tor the most part, ; ischandra, Sahadeva and Bargur «93 Each 

symbol may tell us something about his activity, particularly 

as later Tradition saw it, and also simultaneously illustrate 

; the setting of the da‘wa. The first two definitley establishing 

him as working within a Hindu framework. if we also consider the 

Tradition which makes 3adr al-Din the founder of the Khdjas fron 

the Lohana caste, then we can probably conclude that the seine 

object of his iheachite was the conversion of Hindus rather than 

the attraction of Muslims to the Ismi‘t1t fold. The concept ; 

implied in Bargur and developed in a gindn. called Chatrisa Kror a8 
4s that of portraying his immense success in converting a large 
number to the “right path”. 

‘ The composition of the two ritual prayers is attributed 

to gadr alsDin,“°> and all in all it appears very likely that in 
Sadr al-Din we have a figure who played a key role in souaniaine 
ana consolidating the gains made by the da‘wa of the earlier period. 
Ris shrine exists at Jetpur near Ucch and, like nost other Isn& ‘215 
shrines, has passed into non-Ismi‘TliI /hands. The overseers consider 
themselves Twelvers andcall the Pir, ie gadar shah.2% 

The history of the next figure, Yasan Kabir al-Din, the — 
son of Sadr al-Din, brings us to conpatatively solid ground.with, 
regard to the period of his activity, since he is the only early 
G&‘I to have been mentioned in any detail in Muslim hagiographical 
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works. To begin with the ginins first, he is pictured as taking 

over higifather's wark, again propagating openly. He is said to 
“= have been born in Ucch, and a date S.1386 (1329) occurs ina 
(\gintn.2°? there is a variety of other dates with regard to the 

year of his death, and Ivanow feels that the ones around 1470-71 


are probably accurate.“°9 


In the well "now icemaskie ad work, - 
Akhbar al-Akhyar, it is stated that he travelled a lot and even- 
tually settle down in Uoch, and that he was very well knom for 
performing niracles and converting a large number of Hindus to 
Islam. He died, according to the Akhbar, in 896 A.H. (14490). 

The Akhbar also cites the tradition according to which Kabir al-Din 
is said to have lived for 180 years.“°? The author of this work, 


210 sna what is significant 


‘aba al-laqg Diblavi, died in 1642, 
from oux point of view is that by this time the general Tradition 
around the activities of Kabir al-Din had apparently become fixed 

to the extent of being available to a hagiographer like ‘Abd al-iaqq. 
In all respects, the details about the Pir's activities are —e . 
borated and enlarged upon by the accounts in the ginlns. On the 

one hand, the longevity attributed to the Pir can be explained 

away as a possible reflection of attempts to establish descent 

from Pir Shams; yet on the other ind, even if we discount the 
exaggeration in all the tostinonies that point to an wmusually 


long life, it is difficult to dismiss entirely the common purport 
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of these basically sinilar suggestions, that he may quite possibly 
have: Jived,longer than was normal. In any case, on the basis of 
all the above dates we can at least determine -that he died some- 
tine towards the oi of the fifteenth century. Incidentally 
Islim Shah is also associated as Imim with Kabir al-Din, once 
again the confusion probably arising as a result of the title 
“Islim Shih" being used by the three Inins referred to earlier, 
_—~—the last of whom died around 1490.774 the shrine of Yasan Kabir - 
al-Din lies just outside Ucch and is known locally as the shrine 
of Hasan Darya.22 
Having one additional non-Isma‘TlI source to substantiate 


® 


the materials we already possess in the Tradition facilitates con- 
siderably our atteupta to determine the attitude of some of the 
Muslim mystics in the area to the activities of the Ismi‘ily d&‘Is. 
If we are to judge by the account in Akhbar al-Akhyair, there seems ” 
to be no trace of bigotry ance ayatics generally and may also 
reflect a genuine sentiment for possibly remarkable achievements a 
in the field of conversion. Pir Hasan Kabir al-Din, interestingly 
enough, is also said to have belonged to the SuhrawardiI Order 

which predominated in Ucch at the time.“"9 411 of this serves 

to emphasize that the da‘wa during this phase was working under 
relatively favorable circumstances and aimed at conversion with 


no manifest subversive political overtones. Mobility is also a 
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factor associated with Kabir al-Din in ths cialis: Although 
there are no specific details besides the reference that he, 
too, had his centre at Ucch, there is ciation oPayites 
the Infim. An iiateustive nyth is preserved regarding this 
visit, which is more a personal, emotive account reflecting 
a sort of "Pilgrim's Progress" in a gif vein," ana hence - 
provides no indication of the route taken or places vinta: 
It is possible that the pirs were undertaking extensive travels 
to co-ordinate the verious centres and keep them in touch with 
the headquarters ‘in Iran. ae 
In ordex to round off the second phase of the da‘wa, 
* two further episodes need to be considered, which may help to 
¢' delineate the period under Seren more clearly: = the accounts’ 
in the Tradition and the testimony in Akhbar al-Akhy&r, point to 
pome farm of dissension among the descendants of Kabir al-pin.*!5 
The accounts in the ginfins speak of his eighteen children. who” 
disagreed auongst themselves at the time of his death. It is 
not clear if this disagreement was over the succession to the A 
on position of Pir. In any case all the ginfin accounts ‘are agreed 
that Kabir al-Din's brother TSj.al-Din, was invested as Pir by 
the Inkn of the tine.”'? ‘the genealogies also indicate that 
he succeeded Kabir al-Din.“”® this step appears to have created 


a considerable anount of discontent among the various descendants 
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$¢. af Kabfr al-Din. At this point the story takes an unexpected 
tucn. Pir T&j al-Din is said to have visited the Infim to deliver 
the éslieotion of tithes, and upon his return his nephews noticed 
that he wore a robe of gold which was given him as a present by . 
the Inim. They accused him of abeconding with the dues, and this 
hurt him so mich that he either comitted suicide or died from 
the shock.229 The Satvargi Vadi states, that he died in 8.1520 


220 


(1463), a bachelor, at the young age of twenty. He was even- 


‘\ 
tually buried in Jhun in Sind where his shrine exists at the 


221 re ve considered that Kabir al-Din died towards 


Present tine. 
the end of the fifteenth century, the date of T&j al-Din's death 
seens early and to have been made to fit in with earlier dates 
given for Kabir al-Din's activities in the same gina. All that 
we can be certain of is that there was dissension after the death 
of Kabir al-Din among his sons, that some of ‘them refused to accept 
TE3 al-Din who not very long after he assured his role as Pir, died 
in nysterious cireumstances. 

At this point 7 figure of ImHim Shah enters into the 
‘story and the Jannatpur2 dwells on the differences and dissensions 


that were taking place.722 


Since a detailed study of Imfm Shih 
has already been done by Ivanow in connection with the novenent 
which nen by his name,-“? we will linit gutdcives cs those features 


which help us locate his role in the development of’the da‘wa. In 
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the Jannatpura a pathetic picture is painted of Inia Shih‘s, 
rejection by some of the jant‘ats in Sind. Eventually Infin ' 
Shih decides to uAdertake a visit to the Imim to seck redress 
for his grievances. The account of his visit is mythical in 


‘ 
nature and like other such examples in the ginins does not. concern 


22% put this . 


4tself with precise geographical or historical data. 
ginfin among others preserved in the InAn-Sh&ht vein is very liable 
to interpolations and distartions of detail.“? Hence the dates 

and names of places and figures cannot be relied upon fully. All 

the same, what emerges in this gin&n, as well as in certain others 
attributed to Imim Shih, is that he was not making any claims to 
headship of the da‘wa and his visit to the Inim was made more for 
reasons of spiritual need than anything else. One suspects that 
following tie death of T&j al-Din, the commmity was plunged into 

a crisis. By this time the commnity must have been fairly scattered 
with various centres all over, but as also indicated in Jannatpuri, 
the main centre was at Ucch. On his return from visiting the Infin, 
Imam Sh&h settled in Gujarat, and both the Traditional and other 
sources “ have ‘speak of the tremendous success he had in converting 


Hindus to Islam.-26 


This information indicates that he continued 
to propagate on behalf of the da‘wa, carrying on the work of the 
previous pirs and drawing adherents to Niz&ri Isai‘Slisa. The 


“ame of Inia Shih ‘4s not preserved in the genealogies, and this is 
$ : 
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probably due to a’ startling novelty that was introduced into the 
structure of the da‘wa and,which indicates the reaction of the 
centre in Iran to the troubled situation in India. In all the 
genealogies preserved in the manuscripts and in Iran, the name 

of Pandiy&t-1-Jaw&nnard} appears after that of Taj ai-pin.?”? 
Tradition asserts that in view of the dissension, the Inin decided 


Vd 


to suspend the appointment $f pIirs to India after the death of TE} 


al-Din and sant a book of guidance instead °° 


It may be poesible ° 
to date this new turn, by comparing the above Tradition, associated 
with the book, with some concrete evidence about the Imins in Iran 
who are said to have sent the book.. The “author” of the Pandiy&t, 
Imm Mustangir bi-Allah died in 1480.°9 the Tradition in India 
states that an Imam called Mustangir bi-Allih sent a book in Persian 


(Ajami-zabsin) to the jam&' tthere.“?? 


However, there is another 
Imm with the surnane Gharib Mirz&i who was also called Mustangir 
bi-All&h and who died not long after, in 1498 and was buried in 
anjudin.*32 In a gina of ImKm Shih, Monan Chetinapi, reference 

4s made to Islim Shih as the Imiin of the time but he is also 

called the avatara of Gharib Mirek, as well ais Mustang ir .°97 From . 
1498 onwards no graves of subsequent Inizs aca toed in An jud&n 
until the beginning of the seventeenth century when the graves 
beconb indie use ce suk e Sieeee turn of eventeaner 


indicate that the Inins were beginning to be haupered by persecution 


ee 
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again and felt it necessary to move about. It is for this 

reason perhaps that Khayr -Khw&h does not give any name for the 
residence of the Infia and also speaks of him as going into satr.-?” 
The Khitabat-i-‘Aliyy& also refers to the effect of the perse- 
cution suffered by InAm Gharib Mirgd and his descendants which 
forced them to stay away from the area.“?” All of this evidence 
indicates how the confusion of names was still being perpetuated , 
in the gindns, and the references to the Inim at the tine of Infn 
Sh&h probably refers to one of the early Imims during this period 
of persecution after 1500. Imm Shh died in 1513 in Pirana, the 
city, he founded, and which becane the necropolis of the Im&m-Shihi 


sect later on 226 


and we can thus tie up coherently all the events 
like T&j al-Din'a death, the role of the Pandiyadt, and the death 
of Infim Sh&h within a period ending in the first quarter of the 
sixteenth century. 

The Pandiyat represents the first goaorete literary 
evidence we have of the contacts between the community in India’ 
and the centre in Iran, besides the hints we have of the pirs' 
visits to Iran earlier on. We are extremely fortmate in that a 
KhB jk transliteration of the Persian text of the Pandiyft exists 
in the oldest manuscript ue have among the KhSJkT manuscripts 227 
The Pandiyat incidentally also found its way to other renote 
centres whare Ism&‘Ilis are still to be found, Hunsa, Chitral 
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ani Badakhshan, not to mention areas in Northwest Iran like 
Khurasan:*2°° "this fact may intimate that the co-crdination 
between the various centres, only hinted at in the travels of 
Sadr al-Din and Kabir al-Din, was at a much more organized 
level than it would appear. Furthermore, a letter sent by 

Infim ‘Abd al-Salim, the son of the "author" of the band tyat, 
Infim Mustangir bi-Allah II, has also been preserved, dated 1490. 
It addresses the Ism&‘Tlis of Badakhshan and Kabul who followed 
the Mubammad-Shahi line, inviting them to return to the fold of 
the right line of InAms, namely the Qisim-Shiht,~-” and once 
again indicates the attempts of the Inims if Anjudin to bring 


about a more centralized control over the scattered commmities. 


» 
‘ 


The Pandiyat may also have been dispatched to these centres not 
long after thié time. The KhSjki version of the Pandiy&t thus 
existed in at least a transcribed form in India by 1736 240 
Ivanow, writing nuch later, after he had edited the text of the 
Pandiyat, suggested that some of the ideas in it were sponsored 
by Khayr Khw&h and that it was in this amended version that the 
text reached India.” since Khayr Kbwih 4s our only Iranian 
source who mentions the visits paid by the d&‘Is in India to 
_Iran to seek guidance and who also tells us that he provided 
thene di'Ts with material to take beck with them,””” the suppo- 


sition may have some basis to it. In this case such an amended 
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version of the Pandiy&t would not have reached India until — 
time in the first half of the sixteenth century when Khayr Kiw&h 
iia ti Shaoe OF Vie Galva dade? Te peckebay douk time to 
popularize the Pandiy&t and eventually have a trritten version in 
Khdjki for circulation, and our manuscript is probably one in 
which such a version has ‘survived. 

The death of Infim Shih brings this second phase of the 
da‘wa in India to a termination and acts as a dividing line from 
which to review the general features of the development of the 
movement. The most significant aspect is the establishment of a 
more corporate organization of the scattered coamunities in the 
form of jani‘at-khinas, aided by the increasing indigenization 

‘  4nvolving the use of local converts to look after the jami‘at- 
khinas. This development is also underlined by the rise of pirs 
euch as Hasan Kabir al-Din, who were born and brought up entirely 
within ne Indian milieu. The added use of the pirs’ family nen- 
bers, as in the case of TAj al-Din and Infm Sh&h to carry out the 
work of the da‘wa is also another dissension of this process of 
indigenization. Nevertheless the visits to the Imm and the 
dispatching of religious dues to Iran indicate that there was a 
degree of control exercised from the centre. Such contacts with 
the centre were ained at preventing total indigenization inthe 
sense of according complete autonomy to'the followers in India, 
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and were ained also at fostering a consciousness that gave 
these dispersed groupe a sense of solidarity by uniting their 
allegiance to a common vision and ideology. Influence of the 
Anjudin “revival™ was reflected in the use of titles such as 
Mustangir bi-Allah by the ImHus in India; and as Ivanow has 
suggested, this is an indication of the ambitions of the Imains 


to revive memories of ancient glory. 


But the events surrounding 
the death of TRj al-DIn serve to illustrate the pitfalls arising 
from increased indigenization as well as the problems of keeping 
the growing and widely scattered communities umited, so that with 
the passing away of Imm Shh we approach in the history of the 
da‘wa a crisis of no uncertain proportions, bringing ex climax 
the phase under review and ending in a schism that was to split 


the da‘wa apart, 
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\ CHAPTER V | 

THIRD PHASE: SCHISM AND SEQUEL 

Properly speaking, the full story &f\the schism and 
the rise of the Inim Shahi (or SatpanthI) branch from the main- 
stream of the da‘wa, forms the subject of a separate stuly, and 
only those details seoada us here which pernit a event to e- 
placed in proper perspective within the context of the Niziri 
da‘wa as a whole. Eventually, the adherents of the new sect, 
having set for themselves a new direction, denied having had any 
connections with the parent branch at all.-"> iinet 1s important 
for our study is to treat the branch as an offshoot of the main 
da‘wa and to look at its traditions and organization for any 
clues it can give us about jts ancient links with NizSrt Ismi‘tlisa. 

The figure to hon all the evidence points as being the 
key person responsible for the schism is the son of Imam Shih, 
Nar Muhammad snan.2 Unfortunately none of the ginns attri- 
buted to him have been preserved in any of the old manuscripts, 
and one has to rely on fairly late manuscripts and the printed 
versions.2!? Ivanow was fortunate enough to consult earlier 
Imfim-Shahi works ‘n Persian which treat of the achisny7? and 
when all the sources are put together and analyzed, a consistent 


outline energes. 


-]20- 
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In his gindns, Nar Muhammad Shih makes the clains that 

Inn Shih Was'an Inia and as Imim ShEh's successor, he inherited 
this role.7"9 Mandsil al-Aqtab makes reference to the demand 
of Nar Mubammad Sh&h to one of the Mukhis, who was in charge of 

: collecting tithes, that all such tithes should henceforth be deli- 
vered to him. The MukhT refused, and in the ensuing quarrels the 
split became final. Nar Muhammad Shih declared himself independent 
of the main da‘wa.-™ Exactly when‘these events took place we 
cannot be sure, but if we turn once more to Khayr Khw&h, he makes 
mention of the fact ‘that during the time when he first visited the 
Indn at the age of nineteen, the mil was not reaching the centre 
properly.7>+ It appears, therefore, that the problem had become 
acute around this time, not only in India but elsewhere, and that 
some of the da‘wa organizations were undergoing malfunction. Fur- 
thermore, if we look at the Pandiy&t it makes apeoirie reference 
to a echism over the question of who exactly was the Imfz of the 
time and exhorts the followers to accept the Imfia's representative 
{w&gi) and not to follow the ways of those before and give up the 
real Inia.” The message of the Pandiy&t, if indeed it was sent 
to the various communities at this time, would then reflect the 
existence of a schisa. On relating all this internal evidence 

| in the. various texts together, one realises that the declaration 
of autonomy by Nar Mubammad Shah was part of a larger crisis 
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affecting the centre and having its repercussions among renoter 
branches. It would be a misrepresentation to consider the split 
as a sudden and entirely local event. We have noted how the 
Tradition makes reference to the tension arising after the death 
of Yasan Kabir al-Din among his various descendants, This tension 
was perhaps never fully resolved and was climaxed after the death 
of Imm Shih by the secession of Nar Mubammad Shih. 

The immediate effects of the schism in India and the reac- 
tion to it from Iran are not clear. New figures emérge in the 
Tradition who are said to represent’ the Indus in Iran, and these 
intimate that work under the control of the main da‘wa continued 
in Iran. The introduction of the Pandiy&t into India perhaps 
represents the immediate reaction from Iran and probably indicates 
a change in the structure of the da‘wa whereby appointments of pirs 
were suspended and a book was dispatched to take their place. It 

“ 4s for this reason that the Pandiy&t eventually found itself in 
the list of pIrs. °° 

“With the steaiiad period, a new dimension also enters 
into the source materials concerning the reorganization of the 
da‘wa. The PandiySt and other sources indicate substantial evi- 
dence of a continuing link between Iran and India and in the KhOjkt 
manuscripts, we have some indication of changes in the organisation 
of the da‘wa. The manuscripts also provide testimony about emerging 
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fires and thus act as a yardstick for checking the ora], tra- 
dition about this post-schism phase. 

Nanjiant connects the attempts at reorganization with 
the activities of Pir Dadf, and he gives much data on Pir Dadi's 
work and period of activity. Most of pean details are 
culled from oral tradition as he lived rf the same area of Bhuj 
where D&dQ's shrine is to be found at present.--> Dad is said 
to have been appointed by the Imm and to have come from 
Iran and worked in Sind and Cutch and died there in 3.1650 (1593) 2h 
It is possible to verify some of these details by studying certain 
references in the manuscripts. In the oldest genealogy he is 
listed after the Pandiy&t.°-- A second mention of me turns up 
in quite unexpected fashion in another hanuscript copied in 1829.74 
It seeRs that the copyist, while writing down the ginins, cane 
across a specific reference in his source which stated that "Pir : 
a&d, with all well-being, left Nagar for Bhuj in 9.1642 (1584)".257 
It 1s quite clear that such an insertion, which is entirelygfi- 
related to the copyist's task of writing dow the ginins, shows 
that his source must either have been a auch older aanuscript 
incorporating a contemporary event or one that contained such 
early informtion. This practice is not entirely uncommon in 
the manuscripts, and references to contemporary historical events 
coour from ‘tine to tine,“ °re-emphasising the fact that older 


os 
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manuscripts were in existence from which copies cane to be made, 
and that if more such were to be found, references could be mul- 
tiplied, giving us added material to go on. 

The name that occurs in the list of pirs together with 
D&A or sometines* instead of hix, as in later genealogies when 
the name of D&40 dropped out, is that of Hishim Shan.2) this 
name also occurs in the list preserved in Iran and much more sig- 
nificantly in the work of Khayr Ktwih. The latter states that 
H&shia Shh was the hujja whom he replaced on the order of the 
Imfim. Khayr Rhwih goes on to say that he took over the role of 
both bujja and di‘ which had hitherto belonged to two separate 


individuals.-©° 


The intimation here is that while there was 
fave one hujja, there were a number of di'Is uitavied to various 
communities, but in Khayr .hwih's case not only was he appointed 
the bujja but also mafe d8‘t of his territory which comprised 
Kabul and Badakhshan. It might very well be that D&df was only 
appointed as a di‘I but his name in any case incorparated into 
the list of pirs by the jant‘af 4a and subsequently dropped 
when it was realized that he had only been a d&‘I. Such a change 
may indicate that no more hujjas were being appointed to India 
and that all the territories were being put under the central 
juriediction of a bitjja as Khayr Khw&h goes on to elaborate. He 
refers to the visit of two Hindt Isni‘'ftltfs, the followers (R&hiy&n) 
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of Pir Rabmat All&h, who had cone to Khurasan on their way to 
search for the Isim to present religious dues.752 In the sha jra ( 
of Pir Shams, one of the sons of Hasan Kabir al-Din is called 

Rabeat Allah who worked on behalf of the da‘wa and was buried -in 


Gujarat .762 


Imfia-ShahiI sources state that when Imim Sh&h died 
in 1513, his wife asked the head of the local jani‘atto summon 
the son of Rabmat Allh from Ucch.2°? the gon is called MashK’ikh, 
and this name also occurs in the later part of Khayr Khwih's . 
account where he speaks of the visit of Pir Mashi’ikh, fron 
Hindustan, who was know to have a large foaber of followers, and 
who had been specifically sent by the ImBm to Khayr Khw&h for 
guidance concerning the explanation of ies coats of the pir and 
to obtain books clarifying the issue .>* 4 

If we relate all these names and details scattered in 
the various sources, they give us, however vaguely, an inkling of 
the work of re-organization going on in the whole da‘wa. The visite 
to Iran by members of the Indian community reflect the centinuing 
practice of delivering religious dues to the Imim. The visit of 
Pir Mashk’ikh to seek guidance on important matters underlines the 
problems created by the schism and the need for re-organization and 
re-assextion of centralized control. All this was taking place, , 
4f we judge by Khayr Khwih's account, from the time he was a young 
man of nineteen, to the period when he was doing moet of his writing 
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around 1550, all of which coincides with the period of crisis 

sn twits PoLiowing the death of Infim Shih. | 
Pfr D&df to whom we now return, according to the chance. ~ 

reference in the manuscript, was in Gujarat around 1585. Nanjiani's 
account corroborates more or less exactly the period of psa0's work. 
citing oral tradition, he writes that D&a0 was eent by Indim ADO 
Dharr ‘All to Sind to try to stop the secession of Ism&‘Ilis there 
‘to Sunnism. He was driven out and cane to Navansgar (now Jamnagar) 
an Ct whee he obtained land and settled some of the faithful 
Sindhi Ism&i‘I1Is who had fled with him. He then proceeded to Bhuj - 
where he died in 1594.75 team Ab Dharr ‘ALY in app available 
genealogies succeeded Inim GharTb Mfrz& (Mustangir bi-Allah III) 


who died in 1498.266 


From Khayr Khiah's account it 4s not clear 
what the name of the Imim of the time was or where icity he 
resided; and as we have noted earlier, = oppears to be another 
period in history when the Infins had, to go into hiding for long 
periods. I'vanow,on the basis of inscriptions and literary evi- 
dence has succeeded in dating the period of nost of the _ of 
the post-Alamilt period, but the period of Inin Aba Dharr ‘aut 
remains undetermined, and at best Ivanow is able to show that his 
successor Inin Dhu al-Fagiir‘AlS was born in 1567 and died in 169.767 
This evidence indicates that Imim AbU Dharr ‘alt was alive | 

the last quarter of the sixteenth century and thus ties in with 


a 


v } r- 
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dates we have relating Pir D&df to his Imima. % 
" ‘DEAG's Importance in the later phase of the da‘wa is 
indicated by the nunber of fa’l attributed to him in the manu- 
acripts.©8 Berare leaving him one cannot help speculating on 
the possible connection his name might have with that of his 
naresake and contemporary, the Hindu nystic Dadi, born in Gujarat 
and who lived between 15+ and 1603.59 ‘the name "DEd0", is most 
Probably.a term of endearment of Indian origin and may quite 
possibly have been attributed to the Pir after his coming to 


India. ?° 


Nanjiani gives Dadt the central role in the re-arga- 
nization of the Indian conmmity and also suggests that he fixed 
a new form for the d‘a, but does not give any evidence as to how 


271 Besides the few details of his activity 


! this was achieved. 
we have diadineed above, all that can be safely said is that Dada 
represents the*post-schism era in the da‘wa's development, working 
to reinforce ‘the commmity's links with Iran and to repair the 
danage done by the split. 

The ecntinuntion of the da‘wa's activity is attested to 
by the preservation of a number of names which fleet across the 
post-schism peridd, but about whose precise activities and bio- 
exaphies we know almost nothing beyond a few details. The impor- 
tance of some of these figures in the context of the Tradition is 
shown by the existence of ginins attributed to them in the manu- 


scripts. However, the change in the structure of the da‘wa denoted 


an 
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by ‘the sending of the Pandiy&t and the re-organisation in Iran 
attested to by the account of Khayr Khw&h had its implication 
in India, as well. From the time of D&dll none of the sine of 
the local figures associated with the da‘wa in India appears in 

_ the genealogy of pirs. The olaer manuscripts give some indication 
of what this change was. The colophons of the Khdjki manuscripts 
preserve certain terms that denote individuals who were in charge 
of the da‘wa locally. One such tera is VakTl and gives the in- 
pression that the Imins were now appointing representatives 
called VakTis to look after the commmity.”’* in conjunction 
with "Vaktl", the other term that appears quite frequently is 
Bava.2”3 ve can link this with one of the terms used in the 
standard da‘wa hierarchy both in Fatimid and Nigiri works, the 


bap .27# 


In these works, the term denoted a very high position 
in the hierarchy, but its transfarmation in the Indian context 
meant that it referred to the official who looked after Da‘wa 

- matters locally. One reference in a colophon uses the words 
"Yakil" and "Bawa" for one and the same person, possibly indi- 
cating an integration of two roles-in one family.””> another 
function of the V-kil may also have been the collection of tithes 
ami their transference to the seat of the Imim. On the whole, as 
the term implies, the VakTls acted as representatives of the 


Imins amongst the coxmmity in India. 
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Meanwhile, the wark of disseminating religious teaching 
- md conducting of the da‘wa was continued locally by the Sayyids, 
that is, by those who were regarded as the descendants of Hasan 
Kabir al-Din and who remained true to the NizirI Imims. One 
important branch of Sayyids who are said to have valaeea his) the 
work of the da‘wa in Sind is know as the “Kagiwala" Sayyids 3 
because of their traditional association with the town of Kadi 
in Cutch prior to their coming to Sind. This migration is attri- 
buted to the schism that took place in the time of Nar Muhammad 
shah .276 : 

We know of some of these Sayyids only from the fact that 
there are shrines comménorating their memory in Sind and from 
current cral tradition among existing descendants. One early 
figure is Kabir Shih whose shrine is found near Tando Muhammad 
Khan,”’? and another is Nir Sh&h who is buried in the village of 
nayi.?78 pata was ravaged by a dypikht, and the family moved to 
Tando Muhammad Khan around 1780 where their head was Fath ‘alt 
Shih. Although no gindins of the the two earlier Sayyids figure 
in the Tradition, there are certain gin&ns of Sayyid Fath ‘Alt 
Shih which have been nveserved Tn & ginkn he refers to the Iman 
of the time as AbO Hasan ‘AlT Shih residing in Shahri Babak.7° 
Both these details can be verified by inscriptions and other 


historical data around the Infim who died in 1790 in Kirman.-o- 
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(Thus the oral tradition about Fath ‘AlI Shih would seem to 
— with the testimony about his <n with that of Infim 
shah Abi Hasan ‘Alt Shih. 

After him comes Sayyid Ghulain ‘alt Shih about whor we 
have some indication in the manuscripts in which a gin&n called 


Manhar attributed to him is preserved.”°" 


However, the earliest 
reference to him occurs in a manuscript copied in 1801 which gives 

a few lines of poetry composed by Ghulam ‘alt shth.793 tn addition, 
a copyist,in one of the other manuscripts, has inserted greetings 
for the readers from the som of Ghulam ‘Alt Shih, who is not named. 
The exact date is given as the fourteenth of the month of Fagan 
$.1877 (1820) .25% Oral tradition preserved among IsmA‘fl%s ih 

Sind and also in Nanjiani give his year of death as 1792 ar 

1796 785 It seems clear from all this that he was doing work on ‘ 
behalf of the da‘wa in the last quarter of the eighteenth century 


and also that he composed ginins, the most important of which was 


a treatise entitled Manhar. Although he is said to have died in | 
Karachi in Sind, his body was taken for burial to Kera in Cutch 
where he used to go to do most of his work and where he had many 
disciples from among local Hindus. One of the fmetions attributed 
to him is that of delivering religious dues of the community 
to the Inia in Iran and he thus acted as a Vaktl. 

He was succeeded in this work by Sayyid Mubamuad Shih. 
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There are sone gindns attributed to him. He died in 1813 and 
was buried in Bombay. A beautiful mausoleum was erected over 
his grave, and in due course the present Khdj& cemetery also 
cane to be build around the mausoleun.*57 Reference is made to 
Sayyid Mubammad Sh&h in the proceedings of the “Aga Khan" Case 
of 1866 where it is stated that "he was buried in Durga about 
30 years ago" (i.e. around 1836). This date is about twenty - 
years years later than the date given by Tradition, and it , 
would appear from the transcripts of the Case to have been an 
Off-hand remark made by the Barrister concerned and not really 


“researched” as much of his other na teria .2°9 hag a 


In Gujarat, seuniidie, there is also preserved a tra- 
dition of continued da‘wa activity, showing some interaction 
with the Imim-ShAhI groups. One group of followers in Gujarat 
who remained loyal to the Nigiri Infims and their representatives 
in India also call themselves NOmas.°"? This term is also used 
to denote aoiaa 8F-Ebe Imin-ShShiI adherents and is referred to in 
the Hir’&t-i-Abmadt as well, in connection with the followers of 
Inka Shah.“ ‘Thus it is possible, as Tradition maintains, that 
just as Pir Gadr al-Din's converts came to be called Kh3j&s, so 
those of Inim Shi’. were given the name MOmas (most probably a 
popularization of the ward Mu’ain). a 

The gage that after the schisa they gave 


\ 
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allegiance to Sayyid Fadil Shah (a descendant of the Pir MashK‘ikh 
of Khayr Khw&h's account) who continued to deliver the religious 
due¥ to Iran on their behalf.°?) He settled in Kagi and gave 
rise to the tradition of Kadiwala Sayyids mentioned earlier who 
migrated later to sina.” There are a few gindns of Fil Shih 
Preserved in the manuscripts.~?9 Two of his sons figure promi- 
nently in the development of the Tradition in Gujarat. One is 
Hasan Pir who is buried in Thanapipli near Junagadh. The over- 
seer of the shrine there was known, at least in the last century,to 
be sending part of the annual collection from pilgrims to the 
shine to the Nickr= Imims.2? ‘According to Nanjiani, the KhOjis 
and the Nizirf MGmnas built a shrine in Ganod in Gujarat as a 
tribute to Hasan Pir in 1717.°7? one much later but interesting 
sidelight preserved about the-shrines which has some relevance 

for Nigz&rI Isni‘ilis, was a customary childhood visit paid by 
Mubammad ‘AlI Jinn&h,the “founder™ of modern Pakistan during his 
childhood. His parents, who were Khdjas, are said to have taken 
hin there .2% Beyond the fact of the existence of a shrine we 
have no other data about Hasan Pir. . 

Some interesting details, however, are preserved about 
his trother, Pir Mashi’ikh II. The Nigiri MOma Tradition alleges 
that he was appointed in charge of the jam&‘at in Northern Gujarat 
while his brother Hasan Pir worked in Kathiawad. In due course 
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Pir MashS’ikh fell prey to worldly temptation, abeconded with 
religious tithes and was excommmicated. He became a Sunni, and 
as Aurangzeb was at that time Enparorand his aversion to religious 
Practices not in line with orthodoxy was well know, Pir Mash&’ikh 
went to him and sought support to convert the Nigiri MOmnas to 
Sunnism. This led to the imprisonment of his brother Hasan Pir 
and the eventual submission of most of the Nizirt MOmnas to Sunnisa. 
Those who did remain faithful in due course came under the juris- 
diction of Sayyid Ghulfim ‘Alt Shih and then of Sayyid Mubammad 
Sh&h who looked after their interests.°7” . 
The other section of HOmnas, who presumably accepted 
Mash&’ikh Shih as their leader, do not at present waiuciiaiee 
the Niz&rt line of ImZms; and they too have preserved their own 
version of the split which has some basis in a written account 
dating to the eighteenth century. This account gives us Mash’ ikh 
ShSh's dates of birth as 1650 and of death as 1697. The account 
also links him with Aurangzeb whom he is said to have visited in 
the Deccan and to have \prayed far during Aurangzeb's war with the 


Shi‘t rulers of Bijapur .*20 ' 


There is, however, a list of works 
Preserved that are attributed to MashK’ikh as pert of an atteapt 
to eliminate Hindu practices from among his followers. The works 
are in an orthodox vein and contain references to [thnk ‘Ashart 


Inims, showing a distinct Shi‘I coloring. Most of the works, at 
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least in their formal aspect, draw as their models froa the 
earliee” inane which link Mash&’ikh with the mainstream of the 
da‘wa. But amidst all the confusing accoutits it is difficult 

to suggest what his exact inclinations were. If one might spe- 
culate on the basis of his visits to the Deccan and the Shi‘T 
strain in his works, there is a possibility that he might have 
cone into contact with the descendants of Shih T&éhir Dakkani, the 
representative of the Muhammad ShihI line of Niz&ri Im&ms, who 
4ntroduced Shi‘ism, which remained the state religion until 
Aurangzeb's victory over the rulers of Bijapur, to the rulers of 
the Bahmant Kingdom.°2? If this were the case, his "secession" 
may have beefi to the Muhammad ShihT line and the alleged collusion 
with Aurangzeb a form of taqiya. To illustrate the confusion it 
night be noted that his followers at present have been unable to 
decide whether he was a Suni or a Shi‘a, and this has led to 
conflict and even litigation anong them.?” 

Notwithstanding the schism and the persecution under 
Aurangzeb, the Nizirf MOmas continued to maintain links with 
the Imims in Iran to whom they sent their tithes through the 
Vakil. During the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries there is 
4nsoriptional evidence to suggest the close degree of contact 
that had developed between the commmity in India and the centre 
4n Iran, particularly after the Imims moved from Anjudan to nearby 
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Kahak which becane the Dar-Khana.-°2 In the same area as the © 


grave of Imm Niz&ir who died in 1722, we find graves of Indian 
302 


e 


Isek‘Ilis with KhOjkt inscriptions. Perhaps some of these — 
Were pilgrims who died during a visit or while on a mission with 
the Vakils to deliver the tithes. The earliest inscription is 
dated 1722.2°3 in addition to the ‘insoriptions we have evidence 
of the practice of letters sent by the Imfms to the commmity in 
India. One of the ways by which the ImAns throughout the Fagimid 
and NicArt periods kept in touch with the widely scattered comm-" 
nities was by sending letters. Although the letters preserved 
4n the case of the commmity in India do not go back beyond 1792, 
the practice suggests the continuation of an earlier tradition.2>~ 

In order to round off this firfal phase in the development 
of the Nizri Tradition, which also brings us to the transference 
of the Im&ima from Iran to India with the coming of Aga Khan I, 
Rasan ‘AlI Shih, to Bombay in 1645, we need to consider Bibi Inia 
Begun, the last of the ginin composers and the only female figure 
in the Tradition to have been so. She was from the family of 
Kadiwala Sayyids, and she used to compose and sing ginins to the 
jan&i‘at as part of her duties to propagate the da‘wa. She died 
at the beginning of the present century and was buried in Karachi. 

“Bight of her compositions have been preserved. 


With the coming of the Imims to India, the Nis&ri Tend ‘T1ts - 
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in India enter = the modern — bringing to a climax the 
various ‘stages | in the saeeesiee of the da‘wa there, and symbo- 
lises the promise in the ginins, as well as in works of the Alantt 
period that the Imfin would one day “appear” on the Sub-continent.2© 

A brief re-evaluation of the main phases of the da‘wa's 
activity and the background against which it emerged and spread, 
highlights certain key points. 

The first and most obvious point concerns the Nig&rt 
Ianf‘T1T ideological orientation of the da‘wa. It originated 
from Iran; and not only did it constantly seek to project this 
orientation in the Tradition, but also through the course of its | 
history, the mainstream of the da‘wa continued to maintain strong 
links with the Infima in Iran. . 

, Although the IsmH‘I1I character of the da‘wa is well 
attested, we know that the constant persecution and resulting in-- 
stability had led to a reinforcing of taqiya. This stenitheant 
trait, which had a long history in ShT‘ism and perticularly 4n 
ree et points to a mode of expression peculiar to groups 
and individuals writing or expressing themselves under the constant 
threat of persecution. Such a mode had been developed by ths 
Temi ‘X1T da ‘we, frca early tines eae consisted of a syetenatically 
devised art of ‘Conveying the doctrine in ements terms. Faced,:‘in 
the Indo-Muslim context, with threats both from the political and 
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religious institutions, as is readily illustrated in Tend ‘115 
historyand 4n;the ginin narratives, the da‘wa fell back upon 
this historically built-in trait. When we consider its doctrine, 
the point, that such a doctrine would by force of circumstance 
; ’ ‘be couched in allusive terms, deliberately designed to be trans- 
mitted only to the close adherents, must be kept constantly in 
mind. This tendency is, in turn, related to the second na jor 
point. The political, social and religious trends current in 
the Sub-continent throughout the major phases of the da‘wa's 
activity show, even in Mughal times, a tendency to gravitate 
towards relatively compact and self-contained 4n-grouping. We 
find there to-have existed a large number of autonomous and semi- 
autonomous petty states, numerous religious organizations, com- * 
prising the —e g0ft ardexs, the so-called heterodox groups of 
glfis, the Mahdavi sects, the qalandars, the adherents of the 
. Bhakti movement, and the diversified groups within rere At 
the social and: economic level, a complex stratification according 
+o castes and professional affiliations was evident anong both 
Mus Lins and Hindus; the existence of all of these ‘eneite operates 
' that the da‘wa-had ample opportunity to camouflage itself as one 
more strand within the Heterogenous fabric of Indo-Nuslim society, 
without. making itself too appaxent. . 
Fianlly when we consider the response sof the da ‘wa, with 
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4ta established ideological background, to an immensely compli~ . 
cated and fluid psycho-social environment generated by the pene- 
tration of Islam into the Sub-continent, it is apparent that 
unlike other Muslim groups, the da‘wa did not have the option 
of attempting to attract converts towards its own way of Islamic 

- life as openly as it would have Preferred. The other alternative 
was to respond to the situation by ‘ reformulation in which its 
ideals would be allowed to acclimatize themselves me the milieu 
and consequently come to possess a direct appeal e. indigenous 
converts. In the process the reformulation would blend well 
enough. with other current beliefs, so as not to appear noticeably” 
“Isn8‘112".7°7 How this new direction that was given to Isnf‘Tlisn 
46 reflected au the Tradition, and ae constant tension that under- 
lies the attenpt to come to terms ak such a radical reformulation, 


constitutes the main problem of. the next part of the thesis. 
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CHAPTER VI 
Ansgogic Qualities of the Gin&ns. a _ ‘ 


The previous part dealing with the spread of the’da‘wa, 
demonstrated that it originated a3 an arm of the main Niziri 
IemA‘T1T da‘wa centered in Iran. The self-image of the Tradition 
also underlines the fact that the mainstream of the novenent in 
India sought to link eheatt with, aud derive ites ap eehety on the - 
basis of allegiance to, the Niz&rt Jae at Indie » 

In the evaluation of the Tradition and nore particularly 
the gindns, it was repeatedly emphasised that the attempt to seek 
historical data in the gindns reflected only a partial aspect of 
their value, which was however of significant importance in helping 
to provide the historical framework within which the giniins deve- 
loped. No literary tradition can be divorced from considerations 
such as moe ncoetee and historical background, psychological and 
theological ‘tiderstanding, and iid Ipeonhieel and ethnological 

: knowledge," but all ta a sense serve to ‘provide a point of departure 
‘4m any quest for intelligibility of the ond product - in our case 
the ginins. The real value lies in those aspects which illuminate 
the way in which the da‘wa sought to explain itself to the ‘as 
adherents, the rethods it used to evoke a positive response, and 
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tha deakent witon 1b queasdted da the wim, Of 4ie experience 
and understanding of the values it preached. 

It has already been suggested in the analysis of the 
narratives that their Prime function was to serve as literary 
vehicles for conveying specific ideas within the framework of 

* long established Ism&‘I1f themes. At that point only a passing » 
reference was made to those thenes, but as our analysis proceeds 
it will be possible to varceive how these are at work in the gindns. 

The ginins belong to the’ literary category which is 
generally defined as "anagogic", that is to say nnystic or es0- 
teric in its broadest sense”.~ This last statement requires cer- 
tain clarification within the context of Ismi‘I1I literature as 
a whole. The feature that characterizes a significant portion of 
Ienk‘I1I literature, particularly that which belongs to the spe- 
olalized realn of haga? ig? literature is that it is esoteric in 
nature and thrives on the use of ta’wil whose, function-it is to 
penetrate to the inner '(bat.in) ification of the Qur’an rather 
than the external (Shir) aspécts.’ Ondihis basis was constructed 
@ whole system of hermeneutics, which. metamorphosed positive reli- 
gion with ite external rules and obligations into a theosophy which 
constituted the Trus Religion, leading the adept through a process 
of intellectual and spiritual initiation to the truth of the 


beat’ ig. | 
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Given the postulate that we are dealing with a Tradition 
that drawe its | inspization from a well established Isak‘I1t frase 
- of reference, and with awareness of the Specific method by which 
the Isn&‘S1i da‘wa presents its teaching, one can approach the 
ginkns with a better perspective for understanding the themes 
that.run through them. The approach suggested in this section is 
a thenal cues” The purpose behind such a thenal analysis it to 
elucidate the impart of the gindns and also to permit a comparison 
with the kind of themes that have preoccupied Isa¥‘I1T literature 
fron its inception. In tite way a themal description helps to 
focus on the mainconcerns of the ginfns' intent and will allow 
for an analysis of the. mode of transformation by which the gindns 
have transposed such focal Iema‘T1I thenes into a new framework. 
; In eedek to appreciate how this recreation is effected and how the 
- mode of transformation operates, Lévi Strauss’ explanation of 
mythologically oriented thought as analogous to what he defines 
as Sdutei Tectia te loclage* gay wanve aw usetul here» .A0-thie: 
bottom of his argument lies the conviction that the heterogenous 
‘repertoire of this type of thought uses intces and signs to lead 
to concepts which are being continually reconstructed.’ In rela- 
tion to an analysis of the ginins, what this theory implies is 
that when the Tradition is viewed within Ism&‘I1T thought ims 


time perspective and as a structure with an ordered pattern of 
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possibilities and potentialities, rather than a rigid framework 
we cdén distinguish between ephemeral and deeply grounded asso- 

s plato a. Vow aynboidan ai. thease that are viieat in the 
ginains. Because the ginins belong to the category of esoteric 
literaiure, the themes do not a pear as literal atatenents. 

Rather they appear in a nythical state or are couched in symbolisn. 
Hence our ain will be to synthesize the import behind these symbols 
ond in the final stages of synthesis to describe the interrelation- 
ship between the main themes, the way they interact and the process 
by which such standard Ismi‘T1I: themes are evolved in the gindns. 
Such an approach will by no means provide an overall interpretation, 
it can only offer for the time being, & partial view, a perspective 
for understanding the import of the ginins. 

In order to estabiish what the basic themes are, and how 


the ginkns "present" these theses, we return to the narratives. 


The Archetypal d&‘I in the gin&n narratives 


The marratives are an étuane of mythopoesia® at work. 
The ginins seized upon Hindu motifs and myths and évenntorued these 
into narratives reflecting the da‘wa's preaching. Whereas the 
narratives recount the coming of the da‘wa as if it actually took 
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place, the mythopoeic element underlying them, transposes the 
accounts to a symbolic level. As defined by Slochower, nytho- 
poesis differs from nyth proper in that the recreation reflects 
"a critique of the existing social norms and points to a futur-— 
| istic order which is envisaged as integrating the valuable 

residues of the past and the present*.” This is precisely what 
emerges as the prime function of the narratives, where the pir, 
having gained the acceptance of the people, introduces his 
teaching which leads to a new way of life and thought, without 
totally rejecting the conceptual and even scoial framework of 
the society he has penetrated. - 

Reference has already been made to the fact that within 
the set of narratives, there exists a prototype, reflecting in ° 
its stereotyped mode and iterative features, the activities of ~ 
the d&‘Is. The original prototype continues to be reinforced 
in all the narratives, and the pattern of themal development 
nirrors the way in which the d&‘I approaches the potential con- 
verts, impresses his message upon thea and leads them to Satpanth 
or the True Way. <« r 

As nore materials on Ienk ‘Ilise come to light, a clear 
picture of the inner working of the da‘wa, the function of the 
aa‘Iis in propagating on behalf of the Imus and the methods they 
euployed. ° : “ 
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A d&°% representing the Infim,particularly in a remote 
area, was granted considerable autonomy. A Fatimid work informs 
us that the d&‘I stood in relation to the Imfm as the wife to 
the husband. The husband, after having deposited the spern, 
played no further part in the development of the foetus except 


10 , metaphor that is incidentally 


uu 


to protect and feed the mother, 
echoed almost exactly in a post-Alanilt Niz&rI work. A ag‘t 
“was also expected to be fully conversant with the local comi- 
tions and languages of the area in which he operated. His task 
was not only to win converts and accept the oath of allegiance 
but also to organize and manage the community in strict accordance 
with principles of equality.” A concrete example of a da‘I 
working within the principle autlined above is afforded to us 
by Q&qgi Nu‘mfin in his description of the mission of AbO ‘Abd All1Zh 
al-Shi't, the di‘I responsible for winning North Africa and the 
Berbers over to the Fatimid cause. 2? Another example from the 
later Fatinid period is al-Mu’ayyad £1 al-Din al-shiraes.”* 
Hasan-i-Sabb&h and the establighment, of the Nizirt Ism&‘Z11 state 
in Iran,’ and the work of Rashid al-Din Sinin who built up the 
Niz&rI power in syria, Provide examples within the Niziri tra- 
dition. Such examples illustrate for us the role of the ak'ts 
within a political as well as a religious context, because all 


four figures were in one way or the other involved in establishing 
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political principalities for their respective Inias. 

For our purposes however, I have felt it better to 
ditions dhe. thekevoe the archetypal d&‘I in ism&‘Tlism, by 
comparing the ginAn narratives to another archetypal narrative 
wil Nincab-cleilan Aterative £atutes which acids 4 exPiter 
pre-Fatimid. IsnX ‘T1t literature.!? This gives us an opportunity 
to trace the phases of what Corbin has termed an “experimental 
spiritual psychagogy"*= by which a neophyte is initiated and led 
to menbership of the "True Way”. Tha advantage of choosing this 
narrative in the context of this thesis, is that the account is not 
overtly concerned with political sa, and hence the speci- 
fically religious elements in it can be isolated for purposes 
of comparison. . 

Since Ivanow has clready Frovided a summary of the 

. Kit&b al-‘Xlim waral-Ghulm and Corbin has traced in it elements 
of what he terns the archetypal narrative,’? we will underline 
those characteristics of the account that bear comparison with 
the gindn narratives and identify the technique of propagation 

_ and initiation as it is revealed in both.20 | 

The firet point relates to the unobtrusive arrival of 
the di‘I at a place far from home. In the case of al-‘Alim wa-al- 
Ghulda the protagonist, Abi Malik, is a type of Spiritual Exile 
who, as part of his mission, has left his home. In the ginins, 
the pire ate on a mission too, having left their homes to come 
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to propagate in another milieu. Just as ADU Malik enters a 
town incognito and aingles with the crowd befare attempting 
to make any converts, so Shame in the narratives enters Ucch 
unobtrusively. and repairs to a mosque. Both eventually find 
a disciple. The variation in the case of Satgur Nir is inte- 
resting. Initially he too enters Patan as a stranger and only 
draws attention upon himself indirectly. The important factor, 
whether’ in the case of Abii Malik and Shams or of Satgur Nir, is 
the import of the way they draw ettention upon themselves. There 
is no throwing of oneself into the fray as it were, but a cal- 
culated, cautious effort at entrenchnent. Abi Malik finds one 
disciple, and as the story unfolds in a series of dialogues, so 
the Ismi‘Tlt technique of silacee, Weeds evident. The process 
4s a three fold one. Initially the young man's curiosity is 
awakened, and he becomes sensitized to the meaning of symbols, 
the use of ta’wil that leads from the letter to the spirit. He 
is made aware of a new dimension that leads him not only from 
the qihir to the bafin but alo lete hin grasp the underlying 
connection, the “esoteric of the esoteric" (bitin al-b&tin). 
His desire having been arcused by the revelation of this inner 
doctrine, the disciple is eager to mow more about the person in 
whose hands are placed the keys to Paradise, i.e. the Inin. 

For this the disciple must go on to the second stage 


¢ 
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which consists of the initiation proper. In this stage the 

disciple is assigned a name, symbolizing his entry into a 

completely new way of life, like a "new born babe". This is ; 
to lead him to the third and final stage of the “transformation” __ 
in a ceremony that takes place a week later. What transpires 

at this ceremony must remain unrecorded. The text does not 

reveal the secret; it has only been communicated personally to 

the disciple. 

In the gindn narratives there is reference to disciples 
associated with both Satgur Nir and Shams. The treatment accorded 
to the initiatory process, though it follows a different set of 
structural events than al-*lim wa-el-Ghulin, shows a remarkable 
similarity in the overall pattern governing the events. 

The images of "cooked" and "raw" that appear in accounts 
of both Satgur Ntr and Shaus, indicate at once that we are in the 
realm of transformation from one state to another. The Princess 
in the first narrative has been eating cooked meat regularly, but 
it is not until the meat has come into “contact” with Satgur Nor 
that the Princess is made aware of the presence of the_bridegroon 
in the vicinity. The métaphor of bride and groom is a common one 
in Hindu avuticad poetry and stands for the soul of the “seeker” 
and the "sought” respectively. It is therefore noteworthy that 
after the initial meeting, a marriage is arranged, symbolising 
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the.upton of the souls, and that the marriage is prefaced by 
elaborate preparations as if an initiation ritual of soze 
was being prepared. The rejection by the Princess: OF thee father's 
argument against the marriage because Satgur ftir does not measure 
up to ~oante” requirements symbolizes her rejection of the ex- 
ternal, and when the King himself observes the airacles of the 
Pir, he too is converted. The miracles in the gin&ns she in this 
sense analogous to the preaching by which Abi Malik wins the 
disciple to the True Way, and it is significant that as a post- 
script to the conversion of Siddhar&ja, Satgur Ntr"initiates him 
into the mysteries and leads him to Satpanth". 

The action surrounding Sharzs is much more specifically 
related to a disciple whom he “brings back to life", echoing the 


rebirth and the new name in al-‘Alim wa-al-Ghulin. After his 


7 revival, the disciple also goes away with Shams. The eventual 
confrontation that Shams has with the shari‘a-minded q&qis who 
objected to his méthod of bringing back to life the dead Prince 
leads to the symbolic action where Shams takes off his skins 
that is, on the one hand he throws off his link with the external 
aspects, and on the other, by removing his skin he also “szanifests" 
himself as he is. However the people do not recognise the “reality” 
behind Shams. Even Bah&’ al-Din Zakartyy& who, a8 suggested, pai 
Rresents organized giifism cannot match Shams; and as the narrative 
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explains, Bah&’ al-Din, notwithstanding the fact that he is a gffi, 
must be rejected because of his inability to caanghiee the Inins, 
symbolized in the reference to the "three friends” and the “Panj- 

_ tan-i-Pak". In al-‘Xlim wa-al-Ghulin, there is a discussion of 
gfism, and there again the atistuie is one of disapprobation 
though giifI practices are not disapproved entirely. In all cases _ 
the Inin, or as in the ginEns the pirs as his hujja, form the key 
factor. The perfectly True Way can only be that which leads to 
the Imfim of the Ismi‘Ilis. 

Though our narratives make no reference to a ceremony 
of initiation, there is preserved in the gingns related to the 
activity of Shams the ceremony of Gha}-pet,22 where the new initdate 
participates in a ritual where he eciniky ww tpl Oo thewaered tater: 
This ceremony was preceded by the giving up of the 4and4,-~ the 
sacred threag worn by _— Hindu, and thts marked the convert's 
total iteade with the old ways and his initiation into a new path. 
The narratives differ significantly from al-‘Xlin waral= 
Ghul&m in their use of, mythopoesis, and the “action” is, there- 
fore, on a vaster, even “epic", level where the pir is endowed 
with all those qualities of traditional Hindu heroes who perform, 
miracles; and this level is further projected in the conversion 
of great royal personages like Siddharfja. The contrast is one 
oe Seuss andiandectnen/og: nace thw’ fact that thw: vehinle aw 
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the signs employed in conveying the ideas depend very much on the 
milieu in which the da‘wa was operating. Al-‘Alim wa-al-Ghulia 
belongs to the earliest period of Iema‘Ili-activity before the 
heyday of Fatimid rule while the gindns belong to the post-Alanlt 
stage when the imperial dreams of the Ism&‘ilis had long been 
shattered; but the basic motifs eth the sane. : 

These motifs emerge in interrelated themes in the ninth 
century spiritual romance as well as in the gindns and centre 
around the figure of the archetypal d&‘i and the spiritual “psycha- 
gogy” used in propagating the doctrine. This then forms the first 
of our themes, but its value lies not only in the fact that it 
constitutes a theme in itself but that it reveals to us other focal 
theres. The most inpo¥tant of these relates to the question of 

. the “reality” behind the pirs and the Imim who forms the object 
of the spiritual rebirth in al—‘Xlim wa-al-Ghulim. This matter 


leads us into the heart of IsmA‘Ilism, its doctrine of the In&m. 
The most climatic event in terns of doctrinal development 
in #izdrl Isni‘tlism was the proclamation of the Qiyma during the 
Imfina of Yasan al& dhikriht al-Salim (Yasan II) which took place 
in Alamft on the 17th of Ramadan in the year 559 A.H. (August 8, 
1164) .23 This event, references to which have only been partially 
preserved, signified a shift, a re-emphasis, in certain key areas 
of the doctrine. The QiyAma, which to outsiders like Rashid al-Din 
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and..Juvayni appeared as a “reform", was in reality only a ful- 
filiment and culmination of earlier Ismi‘T1T doctrine.~* 
In its classical form, as developed under the Fatimid ~ 
| ‘wa, Ism&‘I1£ Religious Philosophy, or Theosophy, devised a | 
You of cosmic order, ware \phe complexity. of all existence 
was traced via a principle of 1oxkéal priorities to a Primeval 
origin in an hierarchical parton <2 Ienk‘T1I doctrine under: ined 
strongly the idea of an absolute transcendence, where God eicinet 
absolutely, the Unimowable. The emphasis was on the inscrutable 
nystery of God. By His amr (command) and through the process of 
ibaa’ (origination) God brings into existence the world of in- 
telligences, the first of which is called al-‘Agl al-Awval.~° 
Below these there came other Intelligences, and their number varies 
according to the scheme adopted by the various Ian‘T1T writers.” 
The Intelligence came to constitute what was terned the "Universe 
of Intelligences” (‘Alam al-Ibi&‘). These Intelligences were 
. \ shout to control the rotation of the celestial spheres and, con- 
sequently, correspondences were established between the various - 
Intelligences and the celestial spheres.~° 
At another level the hierarchy of Intelligences was also 
made to correspond to the Universe of Religion (‘Alam al-Din) in 
order to provide a religious hierarchy anong human beings. Actually 
within the Isn‘Ti2 system this ordering represented a hierarchy 
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of worshippers, (Huifd al-Din), the lower among whoa corresponded 
da turn to the lesser coamic principles. The higher ones, consti- 
‘ tuting the first three intelligences, came to be identified with 
the Prophet, his Wigi and the succeeding Imins respectively. Thus, 
for the Fatimid writers in gerfucal, the Prophet Mubammad, ‘A1T 

and the Iminms ‘after ‘als were the epiphanic representatives, the 
nahars, of the triple hypostases represented by the first three 
iieatiensee:*?: 

One principle underlying the cosmic order with all its. 
correspondence in the astral as well as the terrestrial world, = 
including the world of religion, was that the full chain of 
hierarchies existed as part of a single indivisible process. The 
waveiplieity ofall. extateut things hed meaning only in as muchas 4 
formed an inven part of the whole system. The varioug component 
parts stood in relation to the preceding phase in the respective 
hierarchy, in terms of being less perfett than the phase coming 
before, until the First Intelligence, al-‘Aql al-Awwal, which 
steod with its respective correspondences in the other worlds, 
as superior in its perfection to everything below. For Man, the 
religious hierarchy represented the path he would have to traverse, 
the ladder he would have to climb in order to reach to this First 
Intelligence, such a return representing the potential goal he 
could attain and through which he could recognize the mity of 
God. 
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As a conjmct of this cosaic order which can be cone1~ 
duces as a vertical scale, the Tank ‘T1T theosophy developed a . 
typological view of histary on the horizontal scale. In this — 
scale, which represented the theosophy as it openéted in his- 
tory, a scheme of Cycles of Becsheay was devised. Each cycle 
began with a Prophet and his W&g%. There had been six such cycles 
already, and the Prophet Mubammad Had inaugutated the seventh.” 
Each of the six cycles “a closed by a Qiyima, marking the passage 
of one Revelation to another, and the Seventh or Final Cycle would 
end with 4 Qiyamat al-Qlyfima (the Grand Resurrection). This would 
as mark the advent of the Q4’im, with the power to abrogate the 
Sharit’a and herald a new religious exa.t This scheme or typolo- 
gical view of history was also sxreudes to provide a cycle for 
anaes. This cycle, according to the aynten already devised, also _ 
had a seven fold rhythm, consisting, desides the Prophet ane) the 
W&si who wave seen as the initiators of the cycle, of seven Inins 
and. followed vf 4. Qa*im, each with its own recurring hierarchy, 
complete in itself.24 The Q&’im was, therefore, seen 86 the . 
consummation of ask rhythmic cycle, and’ the teaching he brought 
would correspondingly be a tion of all poditive religion. 
Such then was the berstene on which the declaration of 
the Qiyfima by Hasen II, was built. It marked, according tothe 
doctrine that was cond, the end of a religious era which 
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hed hitherto striven for physical perfection in the fulfillment 
- of moral obligation, and the beginning of a ngw era which culni- 
nated in the triumph of aeteiat dispensation of moral per- 

. festion, As a result, the primacy of the Shart‘a, the external 
‘evel of reality in the religious life, had cone to an end, and 
the veil of taqiya had been lifted. The symbolism was heightened 
by the fact that the Qiyaima was Proclained during Ramadan, the 
month of fasting, and was followed by a Feast, making explicit 
the emphasis on a new orientation where what redlly niattered was 
the spiritual life concerned with the inward states of the a a 

With the end of the period of taqiya, there also ended 
the period of occultation (satr) when the Imm had been unable 
to reveal his true self or identity. Now the Qiy&ma was ushered ; 
4n by the Qa’ in whose fimction it was to bring to an end the rule 

_ of the Shart‘a, and bring about the promised Paradise on earth. 

Aside from this function the Q&’im was also the focal point of 

the _ doctrine, for he, as the living Infm, "is the Lard of 

everything in existence. He is that Lord who is the Absolute 

Being" al In other words, the greatest reward of Paradise as _ 

éxemplified in the Islamic Tradition, the face to face meeting 

with God,” had become actualized in the Qiyfima'doctrine. The 

Imin, as the Divine Epiphany, had become visible, and to see himy. 
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indeed, was to see God. This “seeing”, however, required that 
_ Ome perceive the spiritual reality behind the QE’im, for just 
to view his body was useless - “Whoever by his om eyes sees 
the Original Substance, he has seen all the xevelations and all 
the Divine signs, but whoever [arceives through its names and 
attributes, he is misled and confounded and prevented (from real 
knowledge)" > 
Thus the religion of the eines tn its strongest \ 
assertion of the doctrine,’ established the priority of the Indm 
‘amd his office. In the Nic&rl Isma‘11r doctrine from then on 
and particularly in the post-Alanfilt works, this re-emphasis on 
the figure of the Imia-QA’im led to a revision of the system of 
correspondence that had been developed under the Fatimid da‘wa. 
The Imfm's position in the previous hierarchy as the representation 
of the Second Principle, now became that corresponding to the 
Creative Word itself, extending over the entire hierarchy of the 
" pleroma. The figure of the hujja was also invested with added 
significance. His function was compared to that of the Moon, 
illuminating the“world by virtue of the light it received fron 
the Sun (i.e. the Inim). As a Homologue of the Imfin from pre- 
eternal time, the hujja in fact became the "Threshold" through 
which one had to pass before achieving knowledge of the Inia.>” 
The shift in doctrine resulted in a transformed series of 
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whgis, 88 contemporaries to the wastous cycles of Prophecy. Aliso 
reflected was the new attitude that had developed toward the Indu. 
§  qhe old figure of the wigl, as the heir to the Prophets, now 
became known as Mawlaina (Our Lord), a position in fact where the 
Prophets' roles became secondary to those of the new figures.>° 
One specific fendency that this new series and the new Q8’ in 
figures revealed was a movement away from the highly schematized 
mytho-history of the classical Fatimid period, to a'level where 
narrative mythology by fastening on heroic figures, moved closer 
towards a folk-oriented mythology. The new attitude suggested a 
predilection for an atmosphere of mystery and paradox. Never- 
theless, the Niz&ri system, like the Fatimid one, gravitated 
towards an interpretation of history as a continuing conflict, 

l leading to eventual victory by the forces that possessed the eso- 
teric truth over the adversaries who held on to the literal mean- 
ing of religion .29 Another common factor shared by the two 
systems was underlined by a cosmology with its division of the 
Universe into celestial and terrestrial worlds, which acted as a] 
back drop against this cyclical view of history. 

o A further point that needs to be emphasized is the 
ability of Iem&‘T1I writers to integrate into their systems a 
variety of strands. Just as we find in the Fatimid schemes the 


use of a Neoplatonic emanationist outlook to propound the doctrine 
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go also in Niz&rt works we find attempts to weave into their 
doctrine as many ancient traditions as possible to “project the 
cosnic vision sought by the author 0 All of this brings us 

back to the point made earlier in this section about the method 

by which concepts are continually restructured in Ism§‘T11 thought \ 
to provide a new formulation ofthe doctrine. It is against this 
background, reflecting a revised but still ecumenically-oriented 
heritage of Ism&‘Ilism that we turn to study the themes of divine 
manifestation preached by the pfrs, in the changed context re- 
presented by the eub-eont tient. 


s 
Divine Epiphany and Cyclical Descent: Mazhar and Avatdra 


A much more specific instance of mythopoesis at work in” 
the ginfins appears in those works where the pirs tried to refor- 
mulate, within a Hindu framework, the Ism&‘T1i doctrine of the 
Imfm as the Divine Epiphany. This mythopoesis is reflected in 
a@ ginfn which may perhaps be called a classic within the whole 
Tradition, the work entitled Dasa Avatira. Even to superficial e 
observers from the oitaids, this work was seen to lay down the , 
definitive formulation of the doctrine, and it 18 no coincidence 
that the work also figured prominently in the various court cases." 


we 
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All this aside, the Dasa Avatira was indeed a central work in 
the Tradition, and this is attested to by the usage it was put 
to in many ceremonies and its regular recital during the 
Seeseationt. seayeewe In addition its importance is also 
highlighted by the fact that 41+ has survived in three separate 
versions, all attributed to different authors, the smaller Dasa 
Avat3ra composed by gadr al-Din, an amplified version attributed 
to Imm Sh&h and finally a much more concise Dasa Avatira alleged 
to be the work of Shans.” The Dasa Avatira also recurs, more 
than any other single gindn in the manuscripts,.and it is sig- 
nificant that it is to be found in the oldest of these in the 
present collection. a 

The chief value ioe our present purposes is that Dasa 
Avativa in all its versior;, reflects for us both the content and 
method by which the doctrine of the Imima was integrated into the 
da‘wa's preaching within the framework of Vaishnavite ideas con- 
cerning the various descents of Vishgu through the ages. We have 
already had occasion to refer to the fact of Vaishanavism being 
one of the dominant streams of Hindu religious life in Northern 
India at the time the da‘wa was active in those parts. 

In general, the term “avatars in Vaishanavisrm came to 


signify the assumption of different forms, man or animal by God, 


”“ 
” 
. 


aa f 
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in which Yishnu came dom to earth and lived on it until the purpose 
for which he had descended into the Universe was fulfilled. The 
nuaber of these avatAras gradually cane to be stereotyped as ten, 
(dasa avat&ra) from which the ginfins take their nane. > 

Of the ten avat&ras, the first three, Matsya, Kim and 
and Varaha are theriomorphic, the fourth Narsihha, thericanthropo- 


morphic, and the rest V&mana, Parasurama, Balarama, Rima, Buidha 


and Kalki are sptncoponseghics © ‘ 
"ae cater and names of the ten incarnations, as they 
appear in the Dasa Avatira show some variation a the standard 
list above. In the preservation of the names, there was also 
apparently a process of "Kho jki-ization",but, nonetheless, it is 
possible to identify the names without great difficulty. The list 


as we have it, based on the three versions of the Dasa Avatira, 


reveals the following scheme with its Vaishnavite correspondences *? 
1) Macch i.e. Matsya “ 
2) K@rabh 4.0. Kitrma 
3) Vara i.e. Var&ha 
4) Rarsang 4.e. Narsimha ‘ | ra 
5) Vaeman d.e. Vanena 

_ 6) Fareirdm i.e. Parasurima — 


7) Ramchandra i.e. Rims 
8) Krishna 4.e. Balarima 


> a 


7 _ 9) Buddha 4.e. Buddha 
10) Naklanki i.e. Kalki- 
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\ Once the initial correspondence was established, one 
father step was taken in the ginains whereby the ten avatdras 
were fitted into the frame of a cyclical histary. This was done 


on the basis of the Hindu concept of yun. 


We refer to the 
doctrine of the Four Yugas or Ages, the four cosaic cycles where- 
in the Universe was periodically created and destroyed. The yuga 

fe is actually the smallest unit of measurennt Preceded by a "dawn" 
and followed by a “dusk” which acts as a transition between the 
Yugas. The complete cycle constituting fout’ Yugas is called 
Mahayuga, in which the longest occurs at the beginning and the 
shortest at the end of the cycle. The first Yuga is called Krita 
Yuga, the second Treta Yuga, then the DvSpara Yuga, and finally 
the Kali Yuga, the present, so-called “evil” age.? uThe nases of 
the yugas are taken from the game of dice, with each of the throws, 
from four to one, mirroring the respective yugas. The Savteaslon 
in the figures from four to one and the length of yugas, .denotes 
a “progressive diminution of the Dharma (the extent of religious 
devotion) prevailing in them”. Hence the last age, the uetanit 
one, the Kali Yuga, is considered the age of darkness. Each of 
the yugas is assigned a numerical value in terms of either human 
or aiviie years (each divine year being the equivalent of 360 human 
years). The Krita Yuga 1s said to measure 4000 divine years, the 
Treta 3000, the Dv&para 2000 and the Kali yuga 1000. In addition 
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400 years each of a dawn and dusk are added to each cycle. Thus 
one mahayuga or complete cycle totals 12,000 years.” In later 
times, speculation built fwrther on these numbers and projected 
even larger cycles leading to a vaster concept - Kalpa (form) con- 
sisting of a thousand mahayugar, a total of 4,320,000 yeara.- 
The numerical symbolism and therhythm of a cyclical concept of 
time that recurs in each age already echo the classical preoecu- 
pations of Ism&‘Ilism with concepts of time and eternity which 

“ erupted in cycles of successive times, and which had been re-empha- 
sized with increased vigor after the declaration of the on 

Just as in Ismi‘Tldsm, in both its Fatimid and Nizart 

versions, the forces of evil symbolized by Iblis” were set free 
and disturbed the state of harmony and innocence characterizing 
the mankind of the ending vycle and necessitating,in the period of 
transition to a new cycle, the coming of a Lawgiver to offset the 

J forces of evil,” s0 in the Hindu doctrine the various avatiras 
had come to earth to put things right.’ within both the Hindu 
and the Ismi‘11i cyclical views, is introduced the figure who 
represents the Divine Epiphany, and this is precisely where the 
mythopoeic element in the ginins takes over. The Hindu doctrine 
had ancien of the coming tenth avatdra who would fight the forces 
of evil in the last Kali Yuga, the age of darimess.°° In a gingn 


called Buddha Avatira, however, the ninth incarnation is already 
é 
= : 
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: a . Sa 
made to foretell the coming of this er avatara.”” The escha- 
tological fulfillment of the Hindu doctrine would, however, find 
4ts culmination, not in the standard figure of Kalki, but as a 
form of ‘Alt. He was to be the Mahi who would kill Kalinga,’ 
the embodiment of evil, the Iblis of Hindu mythology. Furthermare, 
4t was stated that “this manifestation of ‘AlI would be located in 
Dalamdesh (1.e. Daylanén), and he would be matiifested through the 
teaching of Pir Sadr al-Din who would come to Janbidvipa (i.e. 
India) 8 In the Dasa Avat&ra, therefore, the da‘wa was able to 
achieve this transfornatipn fot the doctrine of a recurrent manifes- 
tation of the Divine Being at what can be termed tie horizontal 
level, in the light of the Iem&‘I1lt doctrine of a cyclical, typo- 
logical view of history. The vertical level, where the mythopoesis 
was to metamorphose the doctrine of the “drama in heaven"”? was 
left to be worked out in other ginfns. 

. Suoh a cosmogonic background to the doctrine of divine 

~ manifestation appears in a number of ginins. Again following 
earlier practice, only these gin&ins which occur regularly in the 
manuscripts and especially in the older ones, are being used. 
The first of these is a ginin called Gayatri and the other is 


60 


the MOmgn Chetvarni, both of which have two versions each. The 


elaboration of the “drama in heaven" that follows is abstacted 
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fron the above ginins, and wherever cross-references occur in 
other ginfins-an atteapt has been made to refer to thee us well. 
At the outset these gindns trace the initial act of 
creation which was brought about as a result of desire and self- 
benteupiatiod by the Divine Bejng, who is desoribed as being 
nirakar (4.0. formless). A foam like substance energed from his 
mouth and took the form of an egg. Through additional ides of 
contemplation on this egg, the Divine Being created the ten heavens 
and.the seven skies. This was followed by a long period of inac- 
tivity, a lull of many yugas, after which the Divine Being created 
out of his Light four forms. He took a form, too, thus bringing 
into existence a pentad, iHubanmad Mustafa, Fafima, Yasan, Yusayn 
and the form of the Divine Being, ‘AlI. Thisis of course the doctrine 
of the Panj tan-1-P&k, "th: Five Companions of the Mantle" who in 
the proto-Isni‘I1t work entitle Umm al-Kit&b become the earthly 
epiphanies of the five pre-eternal persons of the divine aystery.°> 
This dramaturgy of iee-cbanis origin thus establishes the original 
pentad asa unity, created out of one Light, and precedes the eyeis 
of divine epiphanies in the Hindu tradition: that these ginfins will 
now go on to elaborate. F 
This 4s an opportune moment to look briefly at some of 
the main cosmogonic theories expounded in Hinduism as a prelude 


to further discussion of the cosmogony of the ginins. 


9 
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~ 


The.eaxliest Guay as reflected in some of the hymns of 
the Rig Veda, speaks of the Unity of the Godhead as the cause of 
the world. This Unity is referred to in one place as Praj&pati, - 
the"Loxrd of Creatures" who is identified with his creation .°” 

In another hym Creation is also visualized as a sacrificial act 
‘ where the Primal Being, simply called Purusha (Man) goes through © 
& process of self-inmolation in order to bring into existence the 
panifold world. In both cases, what might be termed the’ first 
princtple of the Universe was made into a personalized entity. . 

After the Vedic concepts, the next important cosmogonic 
theory is to be found in the Satapatha-Brahmana. Here is developed 
the cosmic egg theory where again Praj&pati plays a big role as 
the figure who breaks open the egg and utters syllables out of which 
all Creation eventually anes into being. The Satapatha Brahmana 
also contains the doctrine of the Br&hmana as a creative principle 
who is made the foundation of giieietenees The Upanishads 
carried the doctrine of Bréhmana further to illustrate the oneness 
of Brahnana and his presence in aL ereptel things. The ideas of 
the Upanishads, though developed and combined in various ways, 
always reffered b-ck to the first principle as the creative ens 
and one which algo entered into the creation and was always present 

‘an 1¢.95 . 


The MahSbhfrata in its ow accounts, integrates many of 
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elenents that went into the above doctrines of creation, such © 
as the cosmic egg theory; and in general it is thought that the 
Mahabhirata, ine an encyclopaedia, makes an attempt "at produ- 
cing some order and reconciliation in the variety of views as to 
cosmogony propounded in Vedic a d other sources" 66 
The Purfgas, and among thea the Vishnu Purana, in parti- 

cular, also aim at being all inclusive in their attanpts to pre- 
sent a doctrine of creation. The Vishnu Purana presents a very 
complex and interrelated cosmogony which it divides into four 

a linked creation staries. One speaks of Vishnu as the eternal, u- 
manifest cause. The second nyth makes Vishnu take the form of 
Var&ha (the boar incarnation) who.dives into the waters in search 
for the earth. The thiit story concerns the coming into being of 
everything through contemp.ation or austerity, and the fourth myth 


4s that of creation through the chuming of the ocean.°” 


A conplete 
description and investigation of the doctrine of creation within 
the religious history of India is obviously beyond the scope of 

our study, but what the short survey indicated above reveals is 
that the elements Present in Hindu ideas of creation are too hete- 
rogenous and complex,and donot represent a fixed common cosmogony. 
Most of the works cited above seem to imply, however, a creation ; 
myth that emerges from a primordial chaotic matrix at the head of 


tthich stands a remote Supreme Being. Soffe of the elements that 
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dominate, the myths are those of androgyny, the cosmic egg, symbol 
of sexuality and the primordial waters. Another common aspect of 
these stories is that in the majority of instances the act of 
creation unfolds as a myth, and. hence it would be erroneous to 
offer a simple explanation that suggests that such: cosmogonies. 
were peeudo-philosophical explanations of how or why-the world 
pegan.°© this ppint needs to be emphasized because, though the 
ginfins abstract from the religious thought of the Hindus the cos- 
mogonic ideas best suited to explain their doctrine, nevertheless, 
the mythopoesis in the gindns, never attempts to provide et "philo- 
sophy” in the sense that one would apply the tern to the Fafimid 
and even some Niz&ri works, which tried to offer systematic 
explanations. In this sense like some of the Hindu works cited 
above, the ginins make no attempt to elaborate a. systematic theory 
of creation... All the same this does.not mean that there is in- 
discriminate and chaotic integration of elements from Hinduism. 
There is a selection of ideas and symbols which are, however, 
Presented in mythical form. This mythopoeic node of explanation 
in the ginBns can best be described as inspirational rather than 
expositary. ; 

On returning to the cosmogonic outline elaborated in 
the ginfins, we find that one of the Hindu concepts integrated into 
the framework is that’ of an initial, remote and transcendental 
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Suprene Being. The Supreme Being, however, is not seen as being 
acentics> with any of its creationssand the 5 2 of the foan- 
like substance energing out of the nouth of a “formless” being 
4s significant and echoes, however remotely, the. verbal command 
(amr or kalima) by which God brings into being his creation in 
previous Isn&‘T)% doctrine.°? Another factar of greater signi- 

" f4eance is the image of Light out of which the Five Pre-Eternal 
Figures of the Panj-tan-i-P&k are created. The concept df Light 
does not play all that important a role in Hindu cosmogony, though 

it is not entirely unknom there as a progenitive cosmic power. ?° 

In the ginzns, however, the image of Light takes on central in~ 

portance because the pentad is, in fact, seen as SmerEsne fron 

this one Light and thus constitutes,in essence, a ity: 

Having established the primacy. of these Five Pre-Eternal 
Forms in their cosmogony, the ginins continue the dramaturgy to ' 
elaborate the epiphanic representations of this pentad to include 
also the gods of the Hindu theogony. 

“After the creation of the Pentad there elapses again, 
according to the gindns, a long parted: of inactivity. But after 
that, ‘in a series of creations, the Five Pre-Eternal Forms become 
metamorphosed. Out of the Form of Muhammad, issues the epiphany 
of Braham. The Divine Being already personified in the epiphany 
of ‘AlI takes the form of Vishnu. Yasan (whom the gindns also 
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make homologous to Adam), takes the form'of Mahedvara 1.6. Siva. 
FSfima is mote Gislagam elt Geet dnt dies Sdanvets vin 4a 
Hindu tradition was often considered the daughter of Brahans. + 
BrahaaZ, Vishnu and Siva, form a well known triad called 
the, Trimtrti’? in Hinduism, whe~e theix roles are described as 
being those of Creator, Sustainer and Destroyer, respectively. 
In the Hindu cosmogonic myths, according to Bhattacharji, "we are 
told that the three characters are but three, manifestations of 
the same essence" 3. As suggested earlier, one need not search 
for a schematized, view of creation in the ginins. Nevertheless, 
the integration of Hindu symbols suggested in the cosnogony ela- 
borated in the -gindns above, reveals for us a pattern which permits 
us to see that the ginSns adopted only those symbols, which could 
be neocnstiel with the bas.c Ismi‘IlI concepts of a Supreme Being 
who stands transcendant above his creation and yet is able to bring 
‘all creation eee existence, through the creation of Pre-eternal 
cosmic ene These principles in the Fatimid and Nizari 
works were nade to correspond with Mubammad, ‘Alt and the Inns, 
all playing key roles as the earthly - epiphanies of the highest 
poewis-ceinciptse: The mode of nythopoesis inherent in the gindns 
¢ transposes. the earlier — but retains the epiphanies yf the, 
Hindu ii < pal 
When we. consider the cosmogony 4n the ahie 4s thé bebk- 
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ground for the development of the doctrine of Dasa Avat&ra, it 
becomes apparent how the vertical and horizontal levels have been 
fused. The "universe of the Intelligences" in the earlier Iani'11t 
schemes had as its earthly epiphanies, the Prophets, and their 
w&gis. In the post-Qiyima doctrine these wigis had reactied the 
fullness of their potential epiphanic roles, by becoming the Indin- 
Q5’im figures. In the gindns there is evident a similar dimension. 
It is only the ten avat&ras of Vishnu, the representation of the 
pre-eternal ‘AlI, who are considered the most significant epiphanic 
earthly representations during the period of the Four Yugas. As 
the tenth avatdra, the historical ‘Alt atid after him the Imims 
- become the earthly epiphanies of the pre-eternal ‘alt. 
Reference has already been made to the names of the 

wigis standard in Fatimid vorks, which had become transformed into 
Iniin-Q8’im figures in Nizirl works. These names occur in their 
transformed versions in the Gayatri and much more significantly 
Were also recited in the ritual payers.” There, however, they . 
formed part of a series of names neeseding the list of ancestors 
of ‘AlZ up to his father AbO Talib, generally accepted in the 
Islamic tradition.’ ‘The series also included figures in the 
Hindu tradition who according to the Gayatri came before the 
period of the first yugs, 1.0. during the tong cycles of tine 

“called knlpa. These figures played the role of pitras, » Sanskrit 
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term which in its etymological sense implies the same representative 
function that the WAgis had in relation to the Prophets.” 
By the ane ie ton of names from both Hindu and Isma‘T12 
traditions, a Shade of figures was eatabliched that tied together 
the two traditions in a combination that accentuated the timeless 
and ageless nature of the doctrine of the remote and Supreme Divinity 
manifesting himself to all men at all time. - As fan intexesting * . 
postecript to the theme of Divine Manifestation, the MOman Chet vary 
refers to the Four Revealed Books of the Islamic tradition and makes 
then analogous to the Four Vedas, the primary scriptures of Hinduisna. 
All the various chords, however, merge and centre upon the single figw 
of the “Imim of the Time", the tenth avatiras 
Ivanow, in his discussion of the changes that took place in 

the post-Qiyima doctrine suggests that the Nizlixt works, by establishiu 
the priority of the Imim and Inima, made the Imim consubstantial witb 
God bringing to a head “an originally popular idea or longing for 

\ the deification of the Imfin".”” Corbin, on the other hand, offers 
the explanation that sincd the Qiylma established thé supremacy of 
the application of ta’wil as the key to the reformulated doctrine 
whose aim was not just to set aside positive religion, but to sur- 
pass it, the Inia as the ms whose function 4n Jama‘ Ili doctrine 
was to apply the ta’ wil, becane mare the dicisive figure within 
the new set of events. As a result of. this reformulation, the Inia 
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instead of being the homologue of the Second Intelligence as in 
al-Kirmfni's system, became in fact nthe Epiphany of the existen~- 
tiating word. (kalima),the creative fiat (Jam) ,of eternal existen- 
tiation (sbaa‘)".78 . 

In this formulation, the role of the Prophets in relation 
to that of the Imim, as explained by dis Imm Q&’ im, Yasan ‘ala 
dhikrihi al-Sal&m, who ushered in the Qiydma, was a transitory 
one. The Imims were conceived,in contrast, as "an eternal people". 29 

In the Nizkrl works and particularly the post-Alam(t doctrine, the 
7 apne role becomes symbolized in the function of the puja, 
who now in the system of correspondences becomes homologous to the 
First Intelligence, and is the gate (bib) through which one can 
reach the knowledge (ma‘rifa) of the Imin. 
As the post-Qiyama doctrine has been transposed in the 
gin&ns, the Infm, as the tenth avat&ra, retains the prior bey: 
as the epiphany of the pe-eternet Light which constitutes the 
‘original mity that came into being by an act of creation of the 
Supreme Being. The -pirs as the bujja of the Indims are equated 
“4n the pinans with the Prophet Mubammad, who,we recall, was nade 
homologous to Braham& ,the Creative Principle in the original . 
Hindu triad. 81 the change in the eysten af coccenpintehce avila’. 
in the post-Qiya&m doctrine is, therefore, reflected in the ginkns, 


‘where the Inim can only become knowable to his adherents ee 
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* 


the bujja or the pir. : 

AS summed up in one -of the Garbis, the real meaning of 
achieving Imowledge (ginin) is to grasp that the religion of the 
Right Way (Satpanth) has existed from pre-eternal times and is 
embodied in the figure of "Lord of the Tine".°* what exactly 
the path is and ou cetey dik dict acieve: he knowledge of the “Lord 
of the Time" with the help of the pir constitutes the subject of 
the next and final theme in this section. 


” 


Satpanth and Ginin, the Way and the Gnosis 


So far our consideration of the na joc themes in the 

. ginins has led us to view the two basic motifs that have always 
doninated Ismi‘tli thought, the first emphasizing the element 
of seeking, inherent in the tale of the archetypal d&‘I,and the 
second illustrating the object of the quest, the epiphanic figure 
of the Inim. Our third theme dealing with the path that the 
seoker nust tread puts the finishing touch, as it were, to the 
cycle which eulatnated with the quest and must end in the recog- 
nition of the Indn. ) . 

, The element of seeking, of a personal quest in search 


for the truth, as ovidenced in thé analysis of the ginin narra- 


a 
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tives, was a very common theme in Ism&‘Ilism. It occurs in 
IsmA‘I11 works ranging from the early al-‘Alim wa-al—Chwam 


and is echoed in the autobiography of the Fatimid da‘t, 
al-Mu’ayyad f1 al-Din al-Shirdzi, which culminated in a visit 

to the Imam.°? the same motif scours in the poetry of Nigir-i- 
Khueray” from whence it found its way into post-Alamilt Nizart 
works like the Safar-N&ma of Nic&rt Quhistint,®> the Haft Bab 


of AbU Ishq al-Quhist&nI and the KalAm-i-Pir of Khayr Khwah 


Harats.o7 In the gindns reference has already been made to 

the visits to the Imim undertaken by the pirs, and in particular 
the highly mnythologized ascuint of Imim Shah's odyssey in the 
Jannatpuri. 

Such a search for the universal truth, which, according 
to Ismi‘*Ilism, is only to be found with the Imim, is at another 
devel a symbol of a more universal cosmic action, where ‘the 
human soul (and its homologues in corresponding hierarchies) 1s 
seeking to escape from the shackles of ‘earthly vulgarity, and 
“” return to al-‘Aql al-Awwal (cr the ‘Aql-i-ial)) and so reach the 

. higher worla.°8 
One of the functions of the avatiras,as illustrated in 
the Dasa Avat&ira,is that they have come, throughout the ages, not 
‘only to fight the forces of evil bit also to mgayenO? man fron 
the shackles of the cycle of rebirth. The theme of the return of 
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#11 miltiplicity to its common origin in the Fifinid and Nigitrt 
works is integrated by the ginins with the Hindu doctrine of the 
cycle of rebirth.” Satpanth is presented as the solution to 

_ escape from this cycle and to gain Paradise. The Satvepiji Vel 
offerk some insight into the way in which Pir Shams presgénted 
the doctrine of Satpanth as the True Way,” and we are fortunate 


of the ginin which illustrates what can be described as the theme 


of interior religion symbolized by Satpanth: 


The Creator (Khaliq) is in my heart 
in all else too; He has brought the 
Eternal Universe into existence. / oa 


‘ Listen to me you iiullads and Qaqis 
. : Who created this Universe? 2 


He brought the whole world into being . 
out of clay. Who in this world is a Hindu 
and who a Musalmin? 3 
4 
The Hindu goes to the sixty eight 
: places of pilgrimage, while the | F 
Muslim goes to the mosque. . c 4 


, 


Yet neither the Hindu nor the -_—sa.. 
Muslin knows my Lord, who : 
sits - Pure. . 5 


My mind is my mayer mat, Allah is my Q&jt 
and-my body is my mosque. . 6 


Within I pass my tine in prayer“ 
| What-can the vulgar and the ignorant 
- know of my Way? 7 
u . ’ . 


* 
‘ * 


fom 
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I eat only when food is available, 
or else I fast, remaining absorbed 
in ny Lord's remembrance. y 8 


The true believer (mu’min) is one 
who is aware of all the mysteries. 
Let knowledge (‘ilm) guide your path 9 


Only through complete concentration 
can one achieve illumination 


Seek hard and you shall find 10 
Heed what Pir Shams says, ie 
get how will you reach the share 
without a Guide (Pir)? — 
. The tone of this short ginfn, a poem in eleven couplets, 


4s one of exhortation; the advice and admonition inherent in the 
poem are helzivkeited by the use(t the first parson, which strikes ’ 
a very personal note. The g : pens with an appeal to the 
listeners to cdhsider the Omnipresence of the Creator. The ter- 
minology and images are in the Islamic tradition, indicating 
perhaps a mixed audience to which the ginfin is being addressed. 
Together with the doctrine of Omnipresence is woven the basic 

" mystical theme of the Divine Being residing within Man. The con- 
cern of the ginfn is for a personal and responding Creator, 


immanent and accessible to his creatures. The refrain at the 


m% 
— of every verse, (Verily, it is All&h), continues to reinforce 
thé Islamic tone. ° 
The next couplet is directed at the apparently "Know= 
ledgeable" section of the audience, the Mullis and the Q&jis who 
- 4 
4 
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are, in a sense, the bulwarks of the formalized aspect of reli- 
gious teaching. The rhetorical question is meant to emphasize, 
as the next two lines reveal, the unity of the Creation .by the 
One Creator, Allah; and again incther question is posed as an | 
antithesis to this unity by pinpointing the difference between 
creeds that Mian creates for himself, in what should otherwise 
be by definition an homogenous eresticus. 

‘The emphasis is then shifted to the way in which Man 
responds to his Creator. "The Hindus go to the sixty eight places | 
of pilgrimage?” while the Muslin repairs to the mosque". The 
couplet: underlines the aimlessness of these formal acts of” 
worship. Having eeincel out the attitudes that are being cri- 
ticiged, the gindn then, maces in the next two lines to hint 
at what it considers to be the object of a true seeker of God. 5 
The.word shih (Lord) is an important one in this context, for 
it implies ina general sense (without it being made explicit 
here) the concept of the Indm, to attain the true knowledge of 
whom, Lies at the basis of the Ism&‘I1f' esoteric doctrine. The 
point is not further developed, but it is stated that ‘the Shih 
is Pure.?* 

The theme is ‘then switched to reveal the particular 

esoteric aspects of. the ginAin, and here as always ‘the emphasis 


falls upon the importance of the ss aspects of the acts of 
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worship. The pir ds presented as a typical nblf=einsuating 
mystic. The apt and succinct images convey the inner mode of 
mystical worship as against the two formal aspects of the ritual 
of — the rug and +e mosque are given a personalized, spi- 
eta meaning and en symbols that are contrasted with the 
formal acts of worship. The symbolization presents the act of 
worship as a direct confrontation of the human with the divine, 
shorn completely of even its outward ritualistic aspects. In 
another longer ginin attributed to Pir Shams called S1oka Vado 
(or Sola M545) the first verse states: ”” 


” Worship the Divine within your heart’ 


‘ 


for the ee is the door leading to God. 
He dwells within the heart and 
manifests Himself therein. 


Such a theme of interior religion is heightened in the 
subsequent verse of our ginkn. The seeker, as symbolized by the 
Pir himself has totally committed himself to God, relying on Him ~ 
1 to provide food, ‘iis the seeker remains so absorbed in His 
rementrance as to stop caring even if no food is available. 


Next, the true seeker (mu’min) is defined as one who is cognizant 


a 


-of all the mysteries (4.0. the b&tin) and who performs his duties 
in the light of the Imowledge (‘11m here shold be taken to refer 
to an understanding of the hagH%’iq, in Ismi‘T1l terms) that he . 


has obtained. The emphasis in the ginin, as had already been 
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stated, is on a path which is not based on formal outward acts 
of worship, but which stems spontaneously from a process of — ; 
direct intuitive experience which through "Illumination" brings 
about a new level of awareness. The awareness is seen as a con- 
tinuing process and is further explicated in the next couplet. 
Such an awareness comes only through a total absorption of the 
seeker in concentrated meditation. , AWareness, 80 to speak, springs 
from the state of having discovered the Divine within one's self. 
Having thus traced the’ aim and nature of the seeker, in 
a@ gradual and well connected progressior of ideas, the finnl.touch 
4s then applied. For this path, one needs a guide without whom 
it 1s not, possible to traverse the vast ocean of struggle and land 
safely on the shore of true knowledge. The Pir, through the medium 
of the ginlin, has built up his ideas and presents himself finally 
as the one who can guide the seeker to his goal. We are back onoe 
again to the idea of the true teacher (Satgur) enunciated in the 
narratives. But such a teacher cannot be anyone but the pir re- 
presenting the true Iminm. Ina striking metaphor evoked in a 
second version of the Sloka called $ioks Ninghd (or Sloka Nand), 
attributed to Pir Sadr al-Din, one verse states: > 
The crane and the swan are distinct 
though both may appear to look alike. 
The crane eats whatsoever it finds, 
but the swan seeks only pear]; 


and further in another verse mocking those who consider themselves 
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- 


The Master has a large bundle on his head 
and his disciple is carrying a burden as well. 
Both then proceed to cross the ocean in a 
boat made out of iron 97 
How can they ever reach the shore? ; 
In contrast the seeker is urged to: 
Build your boat in the name of the Lord 
. and f1]]1 it with the load of truth. 
If the wind that blows is one of love and devotion 
then the Lord will certainly guide you ashore.98 
A point that deserves mention here is the use of simple 
amd evocative imagery from daily life and the immediate environment, 
fused with an idiomatic vernacular, that is so evident in the ginins.. 
One of the features that eertainly appealed to the early converts 
Pf 
and adherents was this use of lively images, evoking pictures of 
the village life in the Sub-continent. Because the message of 
the ginfns is couched in such direct and ready metaphors, the 
symbolism inherent in the ginins as a whole becomes simple to 
grasp if we consider the context of the audience to which they 
were presented. 

The fact that the above ‘ginins, like most others in the 
Tradition, are in essence as well as form, poetry, needs some 
further qualification in the context of ow analysis. In omier - 
to appreciate the significance of poetic symbolism in the gindins; 

. 4t is important to understand the relationship of religious or 


more specifically mystical experience to poetic communication. in 
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general. Beginning from an act of experience which he desires to 
make known to others, the mystic “resorts to a language which is 
fil of images) nataphord and-eyahole"<’? Whoush the queatione 
which the mystic tries to answer are,in a sense, basic issues e 
related to existence, the nature of the warld, the purpose of life 
etc.; unlike theological or philosophical solutions, these questions 
in nystical poetry are not so much problems to be solved’ as: myste- 
‘ae to be lived. It is, therefore, not the rational faculty that 
4s called upon to provide the answer, but an act of experience in 
which the totality of one's being is involved. The answer that 
comes forth is not a logical one nor does it appear in the form 
of an expository statement, but as stated ances: it takes the shape 
: of a symbol. The meaning of postic symbols, and in particular those 
with anagogic significance, is not always easy to comprehend. : 
First of all as we have noticed in the above ginins, these symbols 
are derived from a wide variety of phenomena of everyday life and _ 
y action. Secondly such symbols in any one gindn, can reveal only 
~ isolated elements, since they are not concerned with providing a 


total structure. Thirdly such symbolism in differing contexts, as 


\ in the case of Ismi‘ilism which found itself throughout its history 

=~ in so many different lands and milieus, undergoes ‘considerable 
historical change in f . Hence, “when we look at some of the 
mystical themes evoked‘in the ginins and find that they show a 
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marked similarity with motifs in both sfifism as well as the 
mysticism of the Bhakti novenent 2 This fact raises anew for 

us the problem of the different currents that have entered into 
the mystical ideas in the gindns. This fact also takes us fur- 
ther back to the problem of the precise relationship between 
Isni‘Tlism and sOfism particularly with ‘respect to postAlantit : 
Nizirl Ismi‘Ilisn. 

. We‘have already had eccanion to refer to the Process of 
interiarization and the monet towards a personal religion of 
solvation that ’was exonplified by the Qiydma doctrine. Though, 
‘accextdic to Corbin, “la coalescence de 1" TenaéLiane et du soufisne, ” 
postérieurenent & Alanft, nous réfere au iecbihas andoss obscures 
des origines",!°? he is agreed with Ivanow that the skeleton 
of gfic theosophy shows considerable similarity to the Ismi‘T1t 

102 


scheme of haq&’ iq. In fact among .the post-Alamilt texts that, 


have survived there exists an anonymous Ismi‘S1% commentary on 

the well known Persian treatise, Guilshan-1-Raz hed Mabntd 

Shabistart..°3 Further, in the works of the IsmA‘T1T poet Niz&ri, 

who died oot 1320, there is evident a canouflaging of Tema ‘T1f 

. ; ideas under. the guise of glfic omcent of a synbolic nature.2>% 
It is eignificant that his works are still coe works repre- 7 
senting gtandard gufisa without the SwEreness that the underlying ; 


4 


\ 


— 
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1 concepts are basically. Iema ‘111.105 ee _— “= 
, Masih later in the Safavid period, we have instahces 
of ee Isms Tt Indins affiliating thenselves with the over ful 
. gf onde, of the time in Iran for the sake of taqiya, 106 ane 
also kava the continuing trend of acai d expressing ‘Tend! mt 
' ideas ina glfic framework in the Diwan of Khaki Khurasant who 
lived around the middle of the eset century. ail Hence a 
Nieaet da‘wa, when : ee Sub-continent, already carried 
within its eames a strain of nysticisn rooted in: Iema‘Tlism 
but tinged with the sffic ‘terminology of the time. Moreover , in 
; the now milieu "it also encountered further bi of nysticiga, ; 
namely the indigenous movements like the Bhakti tradition, as well 
as ani already developing Muslim sIfi tradition. Hence when we study 
the nysticisin of the gindns, we discover oe of all these | 
currents of thought; in fact, they form the background and, as- it~ 


were, the terrain for the development of mystical ideas in the 
sO 4 


4 


gindns. ~- ; \ 

Ry The fimction of the mythopoeic element in the gindns has- 
cwaaly been sufficiently stressed. in relation to a restructuring 
of the basic Ism&‘T1¥ concepts of the archetypal d&‘% and the cycle 
of manifestation. -In relation to the mystical element in the gindina, 


we need to formulate another concept to explain how the esoteric 
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_ symbolism.is barn or delivered. ‘Such b: concept is what we may 
‘* . best term, an act of Spiritual Imagination. In defining Imagina- 
tion, one thinks primarily of the ‘alan al-mitnai® or the gufis, 
that is, Imagination as that force in Man which reaches out to- |. - 
waris the Beyond, and 1n a twilight state seeks to fuse the known 
with the unknown, the finite with the non-finite, the measurable 
with the immeasurable. At the postic level, what’is achieved 1s 
a synthesis of the mterial with the spiritual. Imagination tries 
to catch, hold, and blend these opposites couethen: abana to 
suffuse the material with meaning, and to dress the spiritual 
with form, so that it can be said that the Spiritual an 
is the prine reconciler of opposites.°? Hence, in the gin§ns, 
i one finds that far fron shunning the evanescent and fitful 

quality of everyday life aud yet transcends thea by investing 

them with a symbolic meaning. The rich texture of symbélism in 

the ginins together with the music, form at once a source as well 
‘as & product of religious experience. In order therefore to study 
the nature of the mystical experience in the ginfns one must pay 
special attention to their symbolic aspects. 

So far the gindns that we have cited for this last - 
have indicated the topography of the Way (Satpanth) with the pri- 
mary emphasis on an interior religi¢h that lead to illumination 
and knowledge of, the Shih (Imfin). Such an illumination appears 


° 
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in’ the ginSins as an act of love and the joyous experience of, 
the Nir (Laght) » two symbols that dominate the nature of religious 


| dexportence, in the gina 
* 


det your devotion be directed to your Lord and 
Teacher 

so that you may feel His Presence.- 

Purify yourself, so that there may be 


Light upon Light. aoe. 
Meditate on the Name of the Lord 
and let Light jlluminate your being. 
a Taste the nectar of love, and let 
: joy f111 your heart .110 ’ 


~ 


And in one of the Garbis: 


Meditate day ani* and frequent 1 
the house o 
\ 7 . {ya ‘* é 
Those who meditate the Divine Forn » 2 
; are (as if) imbued wjth nectar. ~ 


Profound meditation on the Divine Forn, ought 3 
to be such that. it ‘can never: be broken. 


\Q _ There is a perpetual music playing, h 
feel it as it arises within 


When the Divine Form has pervaded your béing, 5 
how can evil have any place there. 


g So arrested (with the Form) 'is he, that he 6 
exhilarates in the Light. : 


1 


The concept of Ur (Light) already constitutes a central 
motif in the ginins of cosmogony where, in fact, it stood as the 


NS 
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primal cause out of which other creations came into being. The 
quest for the Imm now becomes actualized by following the path 
of interior veticton vhich éventtally leads to the religious. ' 
experience within oneself of this Nir-that is the source,which 


the individual soul, like everything else in Creation, must strive 


y \" reach. ' 
/ ‘ Corbin has already attempted to illustrate the image of 


*° the Inia as Light in varks of the Fatimid and post-Fa{imid period, 
to plueidate the essential eisaants of what he calls, “the Little 

: Seen adel -weateay stuiied form, of Shiite Ismailian Gnosis «22. 

_ ‘The nub of his argument is that the highly complex image of a 
“Pillar of Light" in IsmA‘T1% Gnosis stands as the symbol of the 
Imima, that is to say, the Imam is’ the “coalescence (majma‘) of | ; 
all the souls of Light...°.23 He goes on further to calliatten- 
tion to the "power of this Pillar of Light whose prodigious 
magnetism reaches down to the last ranks of the initiatary soda- 
lity to raise them upward from degree to degree"... 4 We are thus, 
almost back where the ginfins left us with their images of the 
Light experisnced within, through meditation on the Divine Forn, 
J.e. the Farm of Light that the Sunceme Being ‘wrought into existence 
in the pre-eternal “drama in heaven". The vision of the Light 
within the Self is really an event that takes place in ‘the Sul 


of the individual. According to Pir Shih&b al-Din Sh&h, "the - 
. aN er 
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&. 
Inowledge of the heart is different =n that of sights itis. < 


pure luminescence, shining for itself. And uadtie Siete I the 
power to tell you more nor you the capacity to hear more" 5 
The tranquil brightness that results from this act of 
aareeeew? with the Ntr ae summed up beautifully in a striking 
lyrical extension of the Gauigs of lights sin the closing ea 
of a long gin&n attributed to Nar jel oe and preserved in 


the Tradition: 116 : 


Fron house to house nurmurs of joy are +6 be heard 
_ for the maidens aresinging their songs 
Day and night, the lights are going up, 
in the heavens is enacted the festival of Lights. 
The friend has at last met the Friend, 
the heart has now attained the bliss of union. 
t¢# 
The few ginans that have been chosen to illustrate 
the mysticism of the ginins and the sketchy co-ordination of 
sone of the notifs with prior Ismi‘Ili works permits only an 
ta 
indication of a few bench marks in the mystical topography of 
the ginins. As intimated earlier, such fragnents represent a 
4solated elements but not the total structure of the ginan-nysti- 
cism. This for the moment, 4s a topic that must be postponed 
until a deeper acquaintance with many more such ginfins has been 
achieved.” Nevertheless, it is ited that the few bold strokes 
we have attempted will point to the method by which the religious 


experience reflected in the #inins can best be eciated. 
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o 
iy 


: Our enquiry into the themes began with the narratives 

reflecting the idea of the archetypal d&‘1 as the spnbeile Pigace 

‘of Satgur Nr, the trve teacher of Light, and culminates in the 

experience within the Self of the maghar, the epiphanic form 

of this Light. The circle has in a sense come to @ Close, and 

in ‘retrospect we cart appreciate how the various symbols wo have 

chosen to characterize the themes show the close inter-relation- 

ship that exists in Ismi‘IlI theosophy, and more particularly 

in the Tradition, between these themes. One of the characteristic 

inplioatinns of such a gnostic strain in Isn&‘Tlism 4s that one , 

has to distinguish constantly in our themes, the symbols that 

indicate how metamorphoses have taken place in a given concept, 

and the original medning of such symbols when barrowed from the 

, society in which the da‘wa is operating. Once the metamorphoses 

have been understood, then theze is a lesser degree of temptation 
- to brand the anagogic essence of such a Tradition, as "fantastic! 
and to try and nake an an effort to “decontaminate" Isn‘Tlism ~ 
from such elements a to "rationalise" them avay > Rather we 
must learn to accept Ismi*ilism on its own terms, and only then 
can we do justice to the intellectual and spiritual presuppositions 


on which its doctrines are based. 


~ ” 


x ey ‘ 
' s : 
? 
A , : < 
% . ‘ 
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/{GHAPTER VII = 
CONCLUDING REMARKS 


—_— 
"Ismailism," in the words of Bernard Lewis, “evolved 
over a long pete and a wide area, and meant different things 
"at different tines and places".”"? Nizdri Ismi‘tlism, as it ° 
spread and aavalesel a the Sub-continent, represents one such 
facet, and underlines further this growing realization about the 
nature of Isn&‘Tlsim as a whole. Here by a way of a few con- 
cluding remarks the more important factors indicated by our 
~ ; study ‘are reiterated, and a few questions are raised with eee 
to a methodological approach necessitated by a phenomenon such 
as the Tradition. , 
One aspect that demands a careful approach, is the 
dsterogenpity of the Tradition. The — generally used to 
y categorize the Nizairt Tank‘ Sits in the context of Indo-Muslin 


220 


history range from "syncretic” to "heterodox". The question 


has also been asked whether they are "really anything but Hindus 


121 jvanow tried to show that the 


under a light Muslim veneer". 
; 
Nig&ri pirs were trying to separate Islim from its Arabic shell, © 


ami in the process adopting familiar terms of Hinduism to explain 


their ideals.12* yet, well-founded as this explanation may be, it 
: 
\ . 
-189- : 
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still begs the question and implies some vague, unilateral 

” eoncept of Islam or Ismi‘Tlism as the standard being used to 
evaluate the validity of the Tradition as a related phenomenon. 
The field of Islamic Studies has still to rid itself of prejudice 
4nherited from the works of Medieval Muslim ‘aveaibeecy. and 
terms such as “orthodoxy” and "heterodoxy" continue to he 
bandied about indiscrininatelly.1“? One unfortunate result has 
been that "syncretism" has come to imply the existence of a pure 
form which has been devalued by accoueaalin to other values. 
A legalistic or fundamentalist way of looking at Islam is, of 
course, still evident among Muslims. Though such an interpre- - ‘ 
tation of religion is quite possible, surely the time has come 
when the modern historiography of Islam needs to move away from 

* guch ronolithic conceptions of Islam, and to treat on their om 
tacks, ndetesting tani festalions of change within Islam, as well 
as though interaction with those construed to be outside Islan. 

The problem of syncretism raises in turn the question 

’ of aaahian seat in the Tradition. One of the points that has 
been constantly emphasized in the thesis is that Ismi‘I1I writers, 
from the earliest days of the movement, adopted a wholly ecumenical 
outlook in their gaticieisey, and as a result, aultiple motifs 7 
from many streams of thought are to be found in their works. Such 
a plurality and divergity of motifs, as we have noticed, itxery 


f 
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much in evidence in the ginins. There is eonsiderable parallelisn 
? © of thought with certain sects of Hindulamas well as gift ideas. 

_ This need not necessarily imply direct borrowing but merely 
emphasizes the interaction that was going on at the various levels 
of Indo-Muslim society. The problem of the exact relationship 
among the various strands of thought is a vexed 1esue, a ie 
evident in the controversy surrounding the question of gift ideas 
having an alleged basis in Hindu ideas.-~* Conversely, there has 
also been much discussion concerning the influence of silfism on 
the posts of the Bhakti novement./> 

In the context of Ismi‘Tlism, as Corbin has pointed out, 
it would be superfluous to attempt merely to trace "influences" 
back to their so-called "origins".126 the renk‘t12 motivatdon : 
which leads to the integration and reformulation of a Hindu, 
Neo-Platonic, or Hantohasas motif, is first and foremost, « apes * 
cifically Ism&‘tlt motivation. The crucial point in trying to | 
understand the Tradition and in trying to appreciate the nature 
of the Ieng‘T11 respanse as a whole, is to grasp the spevificity 
which pervades its typological sense of history, with its constant 
search for a millenium. The radically divergent approach to his- 
tory demanded a response that differed from the"shart‘a-ninied"=~” 
Sunni sense of histary, vhere the theologians and jurists attempted 
to pose a ansver to the problen of how Qur’Anic formulations, 
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revealed in the tine of the Prophet, could be eternally appli-- 
cable and existent. Both Had created paradoxical situations 
far. themselves, and both must be granted equal validity in their 
desire to resolve the paradox within any given situation. 

‘ Of the Niz&irt da‘wa in India, viewed within the above 
compass, one thing can be said with reasonable certainty. As 
compared with the earlier Fafimid da‘wa in India, it eventually 
took on a more subdued role politically and set aside any ambi- — 
tions to create a Nizrt Ismi‘tlf state. This quiescence can 
be related to the generat period of pacifism through which 
Niz&ri IsmS‘Tlism passed, after the fall of Alanilt in 1256. 

More than this perhaps it also involved a recognition of the 
fact that in its previous attempts Ism&‘Ilism had been unable 
to reverse or overthrow the existing order entirely. In the 
' face of this-failure, the-best way for the da‘wa to survive was 
by dapiaeiae itself within the framework of the Indo-Muslim 
Re society and, by not drawing attention upon itself, to Prevent 
the constant threat of ‘persecution from materializing. Thus we 


an 


find that the da‘wa concentrated on perpetuating an Ismi‘T1T 

ideology shaped to suit both the exigencies of the time and the 

acdiety ih which it worked. _ 2 « 
These comments, in turn, bring us toa consideration f > 

the figures who represénted the Nizar da‘wa in India. Our analysis 
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of the traditions surrounding them has shown that the accounts 
reflect a concern nore with the, institution itself as the ins- 
trument for fulfilling the Ism&'111 sense of history than with 
the individual pexeens concerned. The individuals, as a result, 
lend themselves to stereotyped descriptions. “Nevertheless, what 
filters through shows the pirs and sayyids to be truly remark- 
able personalities. The outlines that emerge portray highly 
committed figures in at times a‘hostile environment, striving 
to bridge the gap between two often widely contrasting faiths, 
restrained by circunstances from giving a free flow to the ideals 
they held, and yet working constantly to reshape and rechannel 
them in order to offer some meaningful experience to their con- 
verts, In practical religious terns, one of the most signifi- 
cant! aahvovensnts of the da‘wa must lie in ‘its contribution to 
the syread of Islam in the Sub-continent. 

The aspirations of the da‘wa and the efforts of the pirs 
are best reflected in the heritage they left behind, of which the 
most inportant constituent element is the ginn literature. Though 
the design of the thesis has been concarned with analyzing certain 
key themes in the gindns as a whole, this need not lesa us to 
characterize the pirs as mere representatives of the Tradition. 


bm 


On ‘the contrary, it is difficult to camceive how such a Tradition 


could even have come into existence, had it not been for their 
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considerable personal contribution, which consisted in their \ , 
discovery of theix ow personal experience that vas evetitually, 

to become tranniated into the form of ginins. The emergénce if 

the gindns and the thames xefleoted dn them, no matter how -dubious 

the question of theix scantitoelgitiaad develo my te, 10 r 
ee individuals aware of the existence of and acquainted 

with an already well-developed ect of Ism&‘I1I beliefs and uthae= 
more, possessing a degree of intellectual and spiritual sensitivity 
necessary ‘to blend these beliefs with those current in the Indo- ' 
Muslim society of the time. . 

Hence the pies can be taken to represent one major 
development,not only in what we may term the “intellectual his- 
sony of Ism&‘Tlism, bat also a contribution to aodo iss 
literature as a whole. It may be aeons that not pniy do ape , : ar 
Ienf ‘111s constitute a small segnent within the great masses of 
Muslims on the Sub-continent, but also that their literature 
"Jacks the Islamic personality"? that is presumably eyident 
in other a of Trido-Musin jitssatace: The first easier 


“though true, earn the question of whether statistical Sadsigee 


. 


rations should determine the pasis of our choice of a stholarly 
subject, no matter how deserving other fields of egquiry may be. 
The. second begs. ‘typ ‘aijestion raised earlier’ of the index being 


used to measure the “Inlanic" character of « particular novesent 
\ - 
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oncAiterature, It is fortunate that in the field of African. 
Ialan, modern scholarship has moved away from the old prejudices 


Me ? . 
e and developed a more positive attitulle to the traditional lite~ 


rature among Muslims ‘iin Africa 230 


It is to be hoped that Bpe- 
cialists in Indo-Muslim history and literature will barrow a a 
leaf from the pages of the Africanist and giye a proper place 
to the manifestations of Islam in the a lr aa al of 
‘the Muslins of the Sub-continent. Such ‘nanifestations, in any 
case, constitute much the largest proportion of a plyersture 
Which the “ordinary” Muslims of the area know, and reflect 
more truly the "reality" of Islanic belief in the area. For 
instance, the poetry most often recited among Sindhi Hus Lins 
is not that of Amir Khusrav, Gh&lib or Iqbél but’ rather that _ 
of Sh&h “Abd al-Latif, or other Sindhi poets which, with its 
folk-rhythns and imagery drawn from daily life, evokes a readier 

| response among Sindhi-speaking Muslims. 232 Surely there isa 
need to move away from the rigid and narrow concepts that have 
plagued etudies on the literature of the Muslin peoples ari to 

. redress ne balance by Siving at least, — consideration 

to other forms of aia Part of the fault, in as fuse gu ice ae 

ginfns” are concerned, lies in the protective instincts of ithe 

Iené‘T1ts who for co, long kept their literature secrets but i> aia 


‘ 
& ‘ 
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that it is Decoming mor o\readily available, it das none: that 
it will receive its due and just share of attention. - 

One further interesting level of significance » which 
eine tebe ‘paucity ae materials does not admit of detailed 
saalyase, is’ the appeal of the Nizari da ‘wa to the artisan and 
peasant castes within the strata of Indo-Muslia sccisty. Here . 
the da‘wd stood on common with many of the gifl silsilas 
and genous movements like the Bhakti movement, all of which 
mirror an important acc significance. In the case a 
Nigirl Ismi‘Ilis we have already noted the tendency to create 
economic units held together by a common set of, ideals. Wherever 
it went, the Ismi‘I1f da‘wa had always sought Ais the beginning 
to draw to itsejf adherents from many strata of society, but 
in particular it always mobilized greater support anong ‘the 
merchants ‘and the peasants./3* 14 4s obvious that much more 

" material will have ‘to come to light before we endl Aecide how fa 
significant the ‘sopial and economic elements were’ in Ism&‘Tlism 
Sara Wiis ara ae Niz&irl commnity in India in particular. 
It is noteworthy, however, that one of the forms of resurgence / 
in anodexn tines among the NizdrTl Ism&‘T1t descendants of the 
early converts on the Sub-continent, has been “in the economic 
and social fields. 123 


~- 


In a final analysis of the Traditioriy one unqualified 
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generalization can be made. The histary of the da‘wa and 

the development of the ginins represented anidst the fluctua~ 
ting fortunes ‘of Ian& ‘Tlism a negeneration of its religious 
mesence in a conscious attempt to work ‘eueia maintaining -a- 

. wound flow of religious activity, not tied to any political 

ambition but adapting and recreating its faith, surviving and 

, eucceeding in a pe measure, by the very fact that its. 
nature Was fluid enough a accomodate a change of circumstance. 
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APPENDIX I 
44 List_of Pirs in the Tradition 


. The list of names that follows 1s based on the oldest 
copied. Lists available in the KhOjkt manuscripts. There are 
two lists in Catalogue, 15.25, one XList A)-dated S.1813 (175) 
starting on f01299. The second (List B) appears earlier, it 
is on is the earliest,date in the manuscript is 5.1793 
(1736). Since the list that follows is brought up to the tine 
of Agh& Shh Hasan ‘Alt (XghS Khan I), I have also used the ° 
list (List-C) in MS.59 which is given there as part of the 
Du‘d, the.text begins on fol.12 where the date S.1893 appears 
In addition I have also ysed, for the purposes of ee en 
the genealogy of ImAim Shih given in Khitima Mir’&t-1-Ahmadt, 

“ -'123,-and the list of pirs or hujjes Preserved among the Nizar 

‘tehg ‘Tits in Iran. This last list (List D) is to be found in 

Ivanow, Ismailitica,66-67. Variations are cited in parentheses, 

though of have: corrected several errors and “Khdjki-izations" 


in the given lists. 


a 


1” Mubamend Mugfaf% (List B gives the names of the Prophet, 
those of his four ancestors, “Abd al-Manaf, Hashim, “Abd 


al-Muttalib and ‘Abd Allah) 


ry 
ra 


2 Yasan ° 
‘: - 
: -199- - | : 
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aA ww & Ww 


*9 
10 


13 


17 


19 


Satgur Nir ; ed 


Infn al-Din (List B gives four names between Qisim and | 


Infim al-Dint Muhammed al-Bagir, Ja‘far al-S&diq, Isma‘'tl 
and Nir in the Kr tima this appears as Noir 
al-Din. List ¢ hais Ja‘far al-Saidig, jAbmad and Satgur 
NOr and List D Ja‘far Shih, Zayn al-'‘ Abidin, Ahmad and 
Sayyid Kuntr, the setter is probably a nistake | for 


‘Aghon Nir). 


4 
Mubannad Hangur — 
GhHlip al-Din : 
A 
‘abd al-Ma jid 


ws 


Png 


Mustangir bI Allah (List B hks Mugtafa, probably a scribal 


- error) 


Ahmad HEAT . 
Haberwed ; : s 
Mabmiid 

Mubibb al-Din 

KhSligq al-Din . 
‘abd al-Mu’min 

Isl&m al-Din ; 


gelky 02-Din (21st 'B has two names, Salb al-Din as well 


Shams al-Din 
REgir al-Din. 
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22 G&bibal-Din . |; c 
23 gadr al-Din “> _— _ 
24 Kabir al-Din = ; 
25 Taj al-Din 
26 PandiySt-i-JawEnmard!. 

27 Yaydar (In List B the name Asan occurs after Pandiy&t) 

28 ‘A1R’ al-Din (not in List B) 
‘ 29 Qlsim (not in List B) f 4 

‘ 30 N&gix Mubammad (not in List B) 

31 D&d0 (not in List D) | : 

32 KghK BAbA HEshin < 

33° ieciteuas 

34 Kehd ‘aziz ; me 

35 Mahar Beg 

36 Xgh& Akbar Beg ; 

37 ‘AlT Asgitar Beg (Lists A and B end here) 


is 


38 Mirz&i Shih Hasan ‘AlT (From here the sequence is according 
to List C. ‘List D has the same nanes but the sequence differs 


slightly) . 
39 MireSShth Qfsim ‘Alt 


o 


4O MireX Sh&h Abo Hasan ‘1s 

4) MirzX Mubamnad Bagir . 

42° BrbI Sarkir ‘ a 
43 Shih Yasan ‘AlS -- 

4 Rgh& ‘AIT Shih 
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- List of Imins / 


Since.the names of Ism&‘T12 Imims from ‘AlE through to 
the Nizri Indms of the Alantt period are well known, (See 
vthe table in Hodgson, Order, facing p.160, and Ivanow, 
Evolution of Ismailism, Appendix: II,78-80), I give here a list 
of the Inins of the post-Alanlt period up to the time of the 
transfer of the ImAma to India. The list is culled on the 
basis of AbM Ishq, Haft-Bab,24,tr.245 Khayr Khwah, Kalan-1-Pir, 
51-52, tr 44-45; Shih&b al-Din Shak, Knipedatat-'ALiyya 4243; 
the many lists in the Khdjki manuscripts (including 3.25, 


fol.190 and S.59, fol.12); & poem eulogizing the Niziri Infns, 
preserved in Iran (found in Semenov, Ismailitskaya,9-13), and 
iptional and other data about the Imms referred to in the” 


t ; 
ee al | \ 


2 Shams al-Din lubammad 


2 ‘A1&’ al-Din MNu’min Shih (This name drops out in the modern 
works, see for instance the list of Imims in Ivanow, 
Ismailitica, 68-69 and the list in Du‘&,35-38). It also does 

not appear in ina yabRbnd Aliyya. 
<r ry 
‘Al®’ al-Hagg wa-el-Din ‘Qfsim Shah (or simply Qasim Shih) 


Qasim Shih b. Q&sim Shih (This name occurs only in Haft-Bab 


and Kalam-i-Pix) 
5 ‘Imad al-Haqq wa~el-Din Salim Shah (called Isl&m Shih in the 
Kh3jkiL manuscripts) ; . 
+ a 
i 
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6 Sail&m Shah b. Salam Sh&h (Hubammad bd. Isldn Shah in the 
manuscripts) _ 


7 Mustangir bi Allah II (i.e. in the context of the complete 
genealogy of Isn&‘I1T Imams where él-Hustangir, thé Fatinid 
Caliph would be the First) 

8 ‘Im&d al-Hagqq wa~al-Din Islam Sh&h (also called ‘Abd 
al-Salan in the manuscripts and inscriptions, see SYAnOM 
Tombs, 54+) ° v. 

9 Gharib iMirz& (in Haft-B&b where he is cited as the "ImAm 
of the time" he is also called al-lustansir, so he would 
be Mustangir bI Allah III in the entire genealogy) \ 

~ 20 AM Dhar ‘Alt ) 
ll Murdd ‘Mirza 


12 Dht-al-Fagir ‘A1T (also called Khalt] al-Allah I, see 
Ivanow, Tombs, 5) 


€ 
13 NO al-Dahr ‘Alt (also called Nit al-Dahr KhalTl al-Allah) 
\ 44 -KhalTl al-Allah II (see Ivanow, Tombs, 55-%) 


* 


€ 


15 Sh&h Nizar 


16 Sayyid Abi Hasan ‘A1T Shih tee sintly Sayyid et » Semenov, 
12 and in some of the manuscripts) 


17 Q&s4m Shh (not in Kalfin-i-Pir) : 


18 Abi Hasan ‘AlL sag called Aq& Sayyid Yasan Beg, in 
Khitebat—-1- 6x14 


19 Khalil AD&h ITI sean the previous Imim and Khalil AllSh 
iil, Khitabat-i-‘Aliyya,43, has two more names, Muhammad 
Ja‘far Shih and Mirza Bagir °“AlI ShZh. The list in 
Kal&im-1-Pir ends with Khalil Allah SII whom the copyist 
calls the Q&’im of the present time) 


20 Sh&h Yasan ‘All Shah (AghS Khan I) 
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Bibliographical Notes_on ginins used in the Thesis 


In addition to the brief annotations to the various 
ginins provided in Ivanow, Ismaili Literature, there are ~ 
Listed below a few additional notes that I have gathered on’. 
some of the gindns used in this thaws Wherever such ginins 
can te tneoed in hs Catalogue of KhOjkT Manuscripts, the 
- oldest copied texts.are indicated. Since Miss Zwahir 4 
Nooraly of the Ismailia Association of Pakistan is in the =~ \ 
process of compiling a fully annotated catalogue of gin&n 

* manuscripts, no attempt is made here to give a detailed or 
conprehensive synopsis of the ie et ginkns. 
1. Anant Akhadd attributed to Pir Hasan Kabir al-Din 
and consisting of 500 versen in quatrains with a common 
refrain at the end of every verse. The oldest copy is in et 
MS .48, fols.150-189, dated 5.1858 (1801). The title is 
probably taken from a myth in Hinduism where Vishnu uses 
a serpent called Sesa as a couch or canopy whilst sleeping a 
during the intervals of creation. The Agme Anant came to . eo 
be applied to both Vishnu as well as the 8 t, see Dowson, 

- "Sesha", Dictionary, 291-292. 


¥ 


-204- 
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> _ The title of the ginn literally means "The Arena 
of ASaRtMS*429 es a whole the gingin contains multiple motifs, ; 
of exhortation t ; the believers, praise. end devotion to the 
Imm and & sort of "Pilgrim's Progress" in a gfific vein 


dencribing the Aer, vielk.ct ine pir to the Infn.’ 


Re Buddha Avat&ra attributed to Pir Sadr al-Din, and 
Spawiabine of 522 verses in couplets. The oldest copy is 
in the M5.68, fols.165-181. The dates S.1857 (1800) and 
$.1858 (1801) appear between fols.95 and 287 of the manu~ 
script, so the text of the Buddha Avat&ra was presumably 
completed during this persed: MS.25, “01.66 where the date 
$.1793 (1736) appears contains a brief portion of the 
_Buddha Avat&ra. In the con “ext of the Tradition the most 
rer significance of this ginfn is that the accounts 
from Hindu mythology are integrated to lead up to the fore- 
telling of the coming tenth avatiira in the form of ‘Alt and 


his descendants. 


3. Chandrabhin and Vel, attributed to Pir Shans who 

ie said to have composed the gindn in deaieation-40. tive efforts 
of one of his disciples, Chandrabhin. The gindn contains 

47 verses, in quatrains, with a refrain and the oldest copy 
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is in MS.59, fols.129-153, dated S.1849 (1792). The ginkn : 
as a Whole 4eGhn a mystical vein, with the Ptr iustratiyg 
his message by citing the examples of the sacrifices and 
services made in the path, by hid disciple Chandrabh&y. The 
- Vel does not occur together with this old copy but is-found 
in MSS.60, fols.227ff. dated $.1944 (1887) and 77, fois.113- 
120 (no date), ai which from the list of Imims cited, was 
* copied during the Imima of Hasan ‘AlT Sh3h, so it is 
older than the former hanuscript. The Vel has 12 verses 
and dwells on the theme of Chandrabhin's discipleship.to 
Pir Shans. ' 


4, Ghatrisa Kror (i.e. Thirty six Krores), attributed 
to Pir gadr al-Din, consisting of 180 verses. Oldest copy 
is in HS.44, fqjs.96-114, on fol.124 of the manuscript, the 
date S.1897 (1840) appears. : 
The main.theme of the gin&n is siutirated through 
a "journey" undertaken by the Pir together with thirty six 
krores of his followers (each jamM‘at with its Mukhi, whose 
names are also given). The "journey" 1s t& the residence 
‘ of the Imim. The standard Ismi‘T11 thene underlying the 
descriptive and mythologized account of the journey is that 


of the return of the worshipper, through the teaching of the 


; 
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pir, to a recognition of the Imm of the time. 


5. Dasa Avatixa. There are three separate versions of °* 
this ginfn, one attributed to Pir Shams, which is the smllest 
of the three and in fairly archaic Sindhi which may well ~ ) 
merit a comparison with the earliest forms of preserved 
Sindhi texts. This version is to be found in a apparently 
unique copy in MS.25, fols.230-233- : 
= The second version, larger than the er is attributed ° 
to adr al-Din and the oldest copy is also to be found in 
MS.25, fols.57-66 . The section relating to the tenth avatara . 
: has been translated by Hooda, Satan th Literature, 112-115. 
. The third and largest version is that attributed to ° 
Imm Shh, also to be found in 3.25, “fols.138-171. 
The Dasa Avatéira as discussed in the thesis is a 
key ‘gin&n in the Tradition and reflects best the fusion of 


the concepts of Divine Epiphany in Ismi‘Tlism and Vaishanavisn. 


6. Garbis,.twenty eight in all, attributed to Pir Shans. 
The full set appears in HS.81, fols. 1-42, dated S.1951 (1894). 
However, oldet texts of a number of Garbis will be found in 
MS.74, fols.436~438. The manuscript, though not dated, 
contains a colophon stating that it has bean copied from the 
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manugeript of Ghul&n Haydar Shih. MS.48, fol.512 dated 
-$.1859 (1802), has a note to the affect that the manuscript _ 
-belongs _ to Ghulam Haydar Shih in which case te meght well 
be the one’ from which the copy in HS.74 has been made. ( ») 
The fol “act has been translatei by Hooda, Sat nth , 
Literature, 55-85 and Ivanow has a note on the Garbis in 


° 


Satpanth, 44-15. 
vee “GSyatri, there are two versions that go under this 
"name, which are used in the thesis. One attributed to Hasan 
Kabir al-Din and alse called Brahma Gayatri (or Gavantri 
Nanghi) of which a nactsal. version is preserved in 15.25, 
fols.302-305. Another copy appears in MS.38, fols.57-60. 
“an amplified version called Gdyantri Vagi (or luy_GByatr?) 
attributed to Imim Shah also occurs in a partial text in _ 
NS.25, fols. 183-190. A fuller copy is to be found in 15.68, 
fols. noe and dated S. 1858 (1801). ; -_ 
‘All the version deal with Cosmogony and the origin 
of the Universe by the command of-the One ‘Supreme Being. 
_ There is an enphasis on the concept of Tej (Nir or Light) 
4n the integration of Hindu myths of ery - The Muy Gayatri 
a _.g0es into detail about the ages before the onset of the Yugas 


and traces ee manifestations of Divinity as they appear - 
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ae a 


. 4n Hindu tradition 4n’all the ages. The accomts are brought 
&* 4 
upto the time of the Ism&‘Il1i Ihams and the gindns end with 


a list of the Indms. 


Rs 


ae. In Hinduisa, Gayatri is considered a most sacred 
er a 
verse of the Rig Voda which came to be regarded as a mystic’ : 


formula of universal power and a key to civjne ‘mowledge, 
see Walker, “Gdyatri", Hindu Yorld, 304-385. The use of 


thesterm in the above ginans indicates the importance of the 


: cosnogonic myths in the gingns as a key to understanding 
, a 


their significance in the Tradition. 


. 4 
: F 


bs 
‘ a 


™ 


. 


é 
8. Jannatpuri, or the "City of Paradise", attributed 


« 


4 to Imam Shah. In the manuscripts there are actually two 
separate .«cindns attributed to Imam Shah iat, dee: they 
have alnost the same’ content,have somehow survived in =~ * 
separate version. The second version is called Janaze 35 , 


¢ 


; Gindn (the gindn of the fiuneral bier). The oldest copy: | 
“@f the Jannat, 4S45 be found in 'S.70 (no nusiber ing) . 
consisting of 158 verses and dated'S.1904-1905 (1847-1848). 
ffhere the ginan is also called Jan@ze j6 Gintn. The Jannat- 
puri — been translatod in Hooda, Satpanth Literature, l22- 
137-(from a printed version which has 154 verse), and dee 


content has aleady been discussed in the thesis. 


e ( 
. ” 
° 
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9. Mansamjim4-Vagi) the ginfn 4s not to be found 
present in manuscript form’ and I'am grateful to Dr. Akber 
Ladak of Karachi for drawing my attention to a printed 
version (Bombay: 1916), consisting of a total number of 
401 parts which in turn have twenty verses each. It is 
attributed to Pir Shams and contains information relating 
to hispreaching and setting up of jami‘at-khdnas, etc. The 
lack of a manuscript version may indicate a fairly recent 
date of composition but the ginan may well merit a close 
study for any historical data i+ can provide. As indicated 
by the title, the gindn is a form of exhortation for the 


Purpose of edifying the devotee's mind. 


10. MOman Chetamani, "A Caution for the Faithful", 
attributed to Imam Shih and if its common recurrence in the 
manuscripts is. any Anaioattons & popular gindn within the 
Tradition. Among the many copies the oldest 4s Probably the 
one in the undated S.74 (see however the note on Garbis), 
fols.113-171 and consisting of other ginins (with a variation 
on Phetzaans, that sometines ibecones Chetvani or Chetvarni, 
all implying the sense’ of ‘Caution",-éee no.11 below) and 

" leads to some confusion. The content of this particular ginin 
4s generally of an ethical nature - number of stories of 

" the Prophets such as MlsS, fr6m the Qur’Bn, are incorporated. 
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~ 
+ . ~ 


11. Yonan Chetvarpi, atributed to Pir Sadr al-Din, but 
another version under the same nane ‘also setts and is attri- 
buted to Infu Shh. The MOman Chetvarni of Pir §adr al-Din 
4s preserved in MS.74, fole-341-401, consisting of 484 
aceon: The gindns begins by tracing the doctrine-of cos- 
mogony and then in nythopoeic fashion examines the cosmo- 


gonic nyths related to Yishgu and other gods of the Hindu 


\ 


. theogony bringing the account to a climax by integrating 


4t with the Ismai‘Ilf cosmogony. The gindn also discusses 
how the Hindus and Muslims came to believe in separate books 
and shows how in reality the Revelations to both groups were 


one in essence. 


12. Putra (Idols), a ginin that describes the coming 

of Satgur Nir to India and the mitacles he performs in a 
temple that eventually lead to the ceevecein of the great 
Siddhar&ija. It'is found in MS.59, fols.38~-67 and dated 
S.1848 (1791) where it is also called Gindn Satgur’ Nir, with | 
229 verses. A synopsis of the accounts is provided in the 
thesis. 


13. Satgur Nir n& Vivi (The Marriage of Satgur Nir), ~ 


9 
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attributed to Hasan Kabir al-Din. Also tobe found in 

MS.59, fols.160-166. I have integrated the account in *. 
this gindn with the synopsis of the story in Putra The 

closing folios of MS.59 indicate a later date of soe 

than $.1848-49 (1791-92) which < pears in the earlier folios 

(to fol. 153) so possibly the gindn may have been copied 

later than 1792. 


> 1. Satveni, a title that in the Tradition is used for ‘ 
a number of ginins (see nos.15 and 16 below). ‘This version | 
of which there are a number of copies in the manuscripts, 
appears in MS.32, fols.1-223, where it is also called 
Satvepi Vadi. 
It is attributed tv Nar Muhammad Shih and consists 


of verses dealing with the nature of religious experience, 
citing examples of how prophets like Ayyllb and Itsahim and 
Mubammad suffered poverty in the path of the love of God. 
‘ | 
15- Satvarni Vadi, to be distinguished from the one above. ‘ 
Though I have had to use an undated printed version, I was 
able to consult a manuscript copy in the possession of 
Al-Waee Abdul Mawji, “in Dar-es-Salaam. It is, however, a 


recent text, dated S.1954 (1897). The ginin has 316 parts 
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and is really a versified history of the coming of Niz&ri 
Ismi‘Tlism to the Sub-continent. It begins with Satgur 


a 


Nt and is brought up to the time of Sayyid Mubammad Shih 


& 


(4.e. Nar Muhammad Shih) who is apparently the author since 
he speaks of himself as having come to live in Ahnedabad, 
(vs.306). In the closing verses (301ff.) the claim is 
also put forward that Imin Shih was really an Inin. All 
this is apparently to substantiate Nar Muhammad Shah's own 
Claims to be the Imim and to justify his secession fromthe . « 
main da‘wa. The ginkn was probably composed with the same 
ain in mind. In vs.305 an elaboration of these claims is 
Promised by vig of an addition to this gindn (a Vel). Such 
» an appendix is probably another ginAn called Satveniji Vel, 
also attributed to Nar Mubammad Shih (see below; no.16). 


16. Satveni ji Vel, an appendix to Satvarni Vagi, attri- 

buted to Nar Muhammad Shih. A version exists ina late manu- 
script, MS.22 which is wholly devoted to this ginin of 200 

verse and consists of 207 folios. It is dated S.1954 (1897). is 
A printed version (Bombay: 1906) consists of only 150 verses 
apparently excluding the fifty verses in the other version 

which deal with Nar Mubemnad Shah's ovn claim to the Infna. . 

It is hoped that an earlier manuscript will come to light 
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| ‘., 
to ‘permit “a°comparison of the surviving versiong and enable 
a 
a study of interpolations that -have taken place. Together 


with the Satvarni Vadi, this ginan is one of the few ones 


that aim at writing the history of the da‘wa and is, there- 
fore, important for analyzing the bse ina of the Tradition 
concerning its own history, and also reflects the issues 

' that led to a schiém within the da‘wa. . , 2 


a 
t 


17. Slokay there are two versions, one called Soka Vadd 
(or Sloka KOt3) and ancther entitled Sloka fandhd (or Sloka 
NEnd). 

Sloka Vaj3 is attributed to Pir Shien! aid conedets 
of 2ho verses. It occurs’ in several eaniacninés of which 
the oldest text appears in 1.70 (not numbered) and dated 
$.1904 (1847) . 

Sloke Nanghd is attributed to Pir gadr al-Din and 
14Re the longer version exists in many manuscripts. The 
oldest copy is in MS.48, dated S.1858 (1801) and consists 

- of 120 verses. ° 

Both ginins are in the fora of advices to the devotee 
with illustration in the path of achieving true knowledge of 
Satpanth or the True Path. 
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18.. Surphan_ and Vel, attributed to Pir Shams, a ginfn | 


he apparently composed as a tribute to his second devoted 


disciple, Surbhay. It reiterates the themes- 
« phasized in Chadrabhan. . 
The oldest text of the surbhin is to be found 


MS.68, fols.278-287, and dated $.1858 (1801). It consists 
of 50 verses. The Vel of 12 verses occurs separately in 
a latex manuscript, NS.60, fols.366-370, and dated S.1944 
(1887). 


a 


a 


19. ‘I have also used a number of short ginins in the x 


4 


thesig where the translation or reference to the ited text 
is given. _ 
One general point that can be made about the short 

ginins is that they are mainly devotional or exhortative 

in nature. In general it 1s these shorter ginfns that con- 

tinue to be recited in janf‘at-khinas, at Present., Sone of 
them are traditionally recited on specific occasions such 

as the ceremony of ghat-pit, the birthday of the Prophet ‘ 
) Mubammad, or other commemorative occasions like ‘Id, Navriz, . 

ete. » 5 
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np 


TO THE INTROD ON 


x 


Teor the issues involved and the subsequent judgement - 
in the Case, see A.A. Fyzee, Cases in the Muhammad Law of India 
and Pakistan (Oxford: 1965), 54-399. ‘ 


othe word Kh0j& is, st.ictly speaking, the name of . gl 
caste. At present there are not-only Shi‘a IsmS‘I1t Khdjas, but 
also Ithn& ‘Ashart and Sunni Khosas too. In the Ismi‘T1T comm- 
nity’s tradition, the term is derived from the Persian Khwaja, 
meaning Lord or Master, an honorific title given to the converts 
by one of their d&‘%Is, Pir Sadr al-Din. The Ismi‘I1I Khdjas, it © 
must be noted, form only one section of the adherents to that 
faith in India, but general usage made it a blanket term for 
all the followers of the Aghd Khan. 

Jaffer Rahimtulla,khdja Kom3 Itihis (Bombay: 1905), 
1-19, has an interesting discussion on who the Khdjas actually 
were. See also the article "Khodja", SEI (Leiden: 1961), 256. 


Sproperly Agi Khn, a title given originally to Inte 
yea ‘AlI ShSh by Fath ‘ali Shih Q&jar of Iran. See H-A.R. 
4bb “Agha Khn", EI 2, I, 246. - 


*ys00, Cases, 545. 


Jan instanced by an address delivered by one of the 
counsels for the defence. See The Shi‘a School of Islam and 
its branches, especially that of the Imamee Isnailies, a speech - 


livered by E.I. Howard Esquire, Barrister-at-Law, in the 
Bombay High Court in Jue 1 Bombay: 1895). 


Cree a stuly of this development, see H.G.3. Hodgson, 
Ordex of Assassins (The Hagues 1955), 22-33 and Bernard 
Lewis, The Assassins (Londons 1967), 1-191 


"See E. Tyan, “Da‘wa", EI 2, II, 168-172, ani M.G. Hodgson, 
"pa‘x", EL 2, IL, 98, for a definition, and general discussion on 
the role of this institution in Islamic history. - 
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Boor the rolesgt the da‘wa in the establishment of 
the F&t{imid state in North Africa, see W.Ivanow, The Rise of 

-* the Fatimids (Calcutta: 1942), 27ff. A discussion of one other 
area of activity of the da‘wa in the earlier period will be 
found in S. Stern, "The early IsmA‘I11 missionaries in North 
West Persia and in Khurasan and Transoxania", BSOAS, XXII} (1960), 
56-90." For the functions of the institution in Fatimid times, 
see W.Ivanow, "The Organization of the Fatimid Propaganda", 
JBBRAS, XV (1939), 1-35; M. Canurd "L'imperialisme des Fatimides 
et leur propaganda”, AIEO, 6 (1942-47), 156-193; Husain al-Handani, 
"The History of the Ismi‘I1t Da‘wat and its Literature during the 

° last phase of the Fatimid Empire", JRAS (1932), 126-136. The 

Primary source for the earlier phase, QAd‘ al-Nu‘min's Ris&la 
Iftithh al-da‘wa, ed. Wadad al-Qadi (Beirut: 1970) has now been 
edited and published. A discussion of Fatimid ideas of polity 
will be found in P. Vatikiotis, The Fatimid Theory of State 
(Lahares 1957). cn : 


9See HM. Canard, “Fatimide", EX 2, II, 850-862 for a 
summary outline. A more thorough, well-docunented study of 
the rise and development of the Fatimid state, utilizing many 
still wuedited sources, is Zahid “AlI's TA'rikh-i-FAatimiyyin-t- 
Migr (Hyderabads 1948), particularly Chapters & and 9. See 
also Abbas Hamdani, The Fatimids (Karachi: 1962). 


Wor the background to the schism, see Hodgson, Order, 


62-69; and al-Hidayatu‘l AmirTya, ed. A.A.A. Fyzee (London: 
1938), Introduction, 1-163 and S. Stern “The Epistle of the 
Fatinid Caliph al-Amir (al-Hiddya al-Amiriyya); its date and 
its purpose”, JRAS (1950), 20-31. 


eo 


Usesides Hodgson's Order, see also his articles, “The 
Iem&‘T1% State” in The Cambridge History of Iran, Vol.5, ed. 
JA. Boyle, 422-482; "Hasan-i-Sabbab", EI 2, Ill, 253-2543 
“Alamfit”, EI 2, I, 352-35. 


12mme combination of Hind and Sind is preferred in 
the title, to emphasize the use of these terms as exemplified 
in the works of Medieval Muslim Geographers to define the area 
under consideration. See S. Maqbul Ahmad, et al, “Hind", EJ 2, 
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III, 404-405. However, to avert monotony in the text, the 
terms "Sub-continent" and “India” are also used interchange- / 
ably. 


19.)-v0‘ man, Iftitah, 45. / 


lig | Stern, "Ism&‘I1S propaganda and Fatinid rule in 
Sind", IC, XXIII (1949) , 304~307; and Abbas Hamiani, The Begin- 
of the Ism&'T1I Da‘wa in Northern India (Cairo: 1956) . 
both base their studies on original Fatimid sources. 


~~ , 
? 


1Samong some of the partial and inadequate studies are 
beled two articles of W. page “The sect of Imam Shah in Gujarat", 
RAS (1936), 19-70, and "Satpanth" in Collectanea, I (Leiden: 
, 1-5. N.Hollister, Shi‘a of India (Londons 1953), attempts 
-to provide an outline survey, 339-363. An earlier attempt is 
_ Syed Mujtaba Ali, The Or of the Khd and their Religious 
Life Today (Bonn: 1936). A more recent work, incorporating 
some material on the NizHrl Ism8’Ilis is S.C. Misra, Muslim 
Communities in Gujarat (Londons 1964). Perfunctary references 
are found in most secondary works dealing with Indo-Muslin 
history. 


6 
Bee B. Walker, "Knowledge" in The Hindu World an 
Encyclaedic Survey of Hinduism (New York: 1968), I, 555. 
A. Bharti, The Tantric Tradition (London: ek 16, prefers 
to define it as “analytical appreciative understanding”. 


oc 


17, wibliographical work in Gujarati, Lalji Perens 
ed., Tapsil Book (2nd ed., Bombays 1915), lists the inkns 
published. f 


“1 


18, tvanow, smaili Li ure, A Bib S} 
(2nd ed., Tehran: 1963), 176-1 


rps. 9 aio e 
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Oucst of these are now in the possession of the 


Ismailia Association of Pakistan, in Karachi where a preli- 
. minary catalogue has been prepared by Zwahir Noorally. She 
was kind enough to lend me a manuscript copy and all refe- 
rences to the gindn manuscripts will be to her Catalogue of 
ki Manuscri in the Collection of the Ismailia Associa- 
tion for Pakistan, a Preliminary Survey (Karachi: 1971). When 
other manuscripts are still in private collections, this has ( 
been indicated. 


21, A. Allana, The Arabic Element in Sindhi (M.A. 


thesis submitted to the University of London, 1963), 39. 
2 - : . - 
eet Hangel, Kitab Sur&t al-aArd (Bejruts 1963), 280. 


2341-Btrmt, KitSd al-Hind, ed. and tr. as Alberuni'’s'— 
' India by E. Sachau em 1887-88), 82, tr. 1733 and A. Dani, 
Indian Paleography (Oxford:' 1963), 112. ° 


re 
Wears KOfI, ed., Chachnima (Hyderabad: 1954), 79, 156. 


° 


oR .A Khan, Bhanbore (Karachi: 1969), 16. The ins- 
eription 1s found on the illustration (2) of the potsherd. 


- 2p. Allana of Sind University believes that the’ 
letters are very akin to khdjkI ones. One of the words refers 
to a spice and it is significant that the practice of staring 

-_ spices in jars which are then labelled by hand, survives to 

the ‘present in Sind. = 


27 these are based on the manuscripts as well as a 
KhBjkt Primer (Bombay: n.d.). I must acknowledge here ay gra- 
titude to Al-Waez Alijah Hasham Moledina of Karagh4 for his 
assistance. He is preparing a new Primer at the moment. A 
table based on a phonetic schene will be found in Allana, 
Sindhi, 40-41. 


* 


Bo stm logue, Appendix 5 where the places are listed. 
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29rhis claim is based on reference to a verse ina 
gin&n atiributed to Pir Taj al-Din. I was able ‘to locate it 
in the manuscripts, Catalogue, MS 31, fol.59, v.3 of the gin&n. 


some of the ideas are devioped in History of Lite- 
rature and Culture of Lower Sind (Ph.D. thesis, English title, 
submitted to Sind University, | sderabad, Pakistan, 1971). 


31366 below, 135. 


spor these figures, I am grateful to Al-Waez Alibhai | 
Kanjiof Hyderabad who was 85 years old when I saw hin and who 
during his service to the comuunity, had compiled a full list 
of ginans and their authors. Ivanow, it aust be noted, only 
lists the longer compositions. 


S3eatalogue, MS-25. The date appears on fols.47, 66 
A and 138. , 


a J 


Wcstalogue,” MSS. 68 and 59. 

On fol.287 of MS. 68, the scribe states that he is 
copying from the manuscript of Jagan MOmnani, who in turn had 
4t copied by Master Jumlani from the manuscript of Raju Guimant. 

On fol. 78 of MS. 59, the copyist writes that he is 
making additions to the manuscript of Aadl DdsanI, and a pro- 
gression of dates from S.19848 (1791) to S.1895 (1838) is 
indicated. : ‘ 

On fol. 32 of MS. 38, the copyist refers to an earlier 
manuscript from which he is copying but gives no dathe 

; MS. 74 contains no dates, however, however thé copyist ; 
refers on fol.] to a manuscript of Pir Ghulam Haydar Shah fron 
which he is copying. In the collection of Vizier G. Allana of. 
Karachi there is a manuscript dated 1257A.H. (1841) on fol.l 
and on fol.131 thure occurs a seal of Pir Ghuldm Haydar Shih. 
Since on fol.133 thare is another date, 5.1864 (1807); it would 
appear that this Pir Ghulim or his descendants had in their 
possesion gin&n manuscripts from which other copies were nade. 

I could obtain no information whatsoever on Pir Ghulam. 


D>, -waew Abu Ali Alibbai of Der-es-Salam, who gave 
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' me this information. also said that his grandfather had been 
among those entrusted with the task. : 


' . 


*ivanow, Satpanth, 40. Vizier Ismi°tl Ja‘far, now 
living in Nairobi, who had been in charge of the Ismailia. 
Association: in Bombay in the 1930s also confirmed that such 

’ dnexplicable things had been done. 


FMoatalogue, S.38. 


rpaa., fol.129 where the copyist makes reference 
to a local Ism%‘111's rethrn hone after having visited the 
Imm in Iran. 

In MS.70, the folios are not numbered, there is a 
record of the visit of a religious dignitary from Iran, Pir 
Salfmat, who had cone he Imim to convey a message. , 

MS.96, fol.31 a note on the death of Agh& Kh&n I, 
the information being feceived by the copyist at the time he 
was making the copy. . 


* OSS 


“Onin jA BAbi v The Aga Khan", (1909),X1, Bombay Lax 
Reporter ,409-495; part of which has been published as Evidence 
taken on behalf of the First Defendant in the H Court of 
Judicature at Bombay, Suit No.729 of 1905 (Bombay: 1908), 242. 
For the background to the Case, see A. Chunara, Noorum hubin 


(i.e. Nir al-Mubin) (3rd ed., Bombay: 1951), 477-479. The 
name of the witness was Mr.Jumibhfi. 


— te talogue, MSS.21,38 and 96 where his naze occurs. 


sare *ep or the history of this group, see Ivanow, Imam Shah, 


"Bhont of the gin&ns Preserved will be found in 
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=223- 


Narayanji Contractor, Pirana Satpanth ni Pol (Ahmedabad: 1926), 
152 paasim. See also Sayyed K. Durveshali, Satpanth Shastra 
(Godbkampavala: 1954), 1-47. - ‘i 


Hienese gindns are preserved in two manuscripts in 


Gujarati letters with Kaka Shivji Ramji, the present overseer 
of the shrines in Pirana,to whom I am grateful for allowing 
we to consult then. 


+ Soor this figure and his followers, see Misra, 
Muslim Commmities, 62-65. The list of his, works will be 
found on B3-645; I regret that time permit me to see and 
- check only a few specimen. The mode of s is, however, 
the same as the gindns, but beyond that only ie detailed 


survey can lead to definite conclusions. \ 
a a 
Catahome, WS.7t,f01.487,va.1 of tha ginfn called © 
Mur bandh jo Achoro. i : 


. ‘ 
ATpanintulla, Itihis, 16 enumerates the common features. 


{ 


48 -N. Bhattacarya, Hindu Castes and Sects (Calcutta: 
1896) ,447 defines the Bhatias as a trading caste found chiefly 
in Sind. 

For a reference to the traditional bardic role of the 
caste, see C. Von Furer Hamendorf, "The Historical Value of a 
Indian Bardic Literature", Historians of: Indja, Pakistan and 

Ceylon, ed. C. Phillips (Londons 1961) , 88. 

Dr.G. Allana believes that the present NizirI Isma‘ Dts - 
of Sind were most certainly converted from among the Bhatia ' 
Caste, some of whom played the role of preserving and trans- 
mitting the ginins. 


j 
> "Os ready a classic in the field of comparative oral 
poetry,is A. Lord, The Singer of Tales (Cambridge, Mass.: 1360). 
See also R. Culley, “An approach to the problem of Oral Tra-~ 
dition", Vetus Testamentum,XIII,no.2 (1963),113-125 and G.S. Kirk, 
"Homer and modern oral poetry" in The Lan e and B ound 
of Homer, ed. G.S. Kixk (Cambridge: 1964),79-89, where he cri- 


tically assesses some of Lord's conclusions. 
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see S.Hs Josti, A Critical BAition of the Jhangita 
of Narhari, with a st of the life and work of the author 
and tradition of Jnanmargi in Old Gujarati Literature Cin x 
Gujarati, English title, Ph.D. thesis submitted to the M.S. 
University of Baroda: 1960), Part II, for an account of the 


figures mentioned. It may be noted that the dates surrounding 
these figures are controversial. 


For the concept and tradition of Bhakti, see 
J. Gonda, Visnuiism and Sivaism, A Comparison (London\, 1970), 


21-273; T.Organ, The Hindu Quest for the Perfection of| Man 
(Athens, Ohios 1970) ,256ff- 


For Kabir and his associations with Bhakti, C. Vaudeville, 
Kabir, Au Cabaret de l'amour (Paris: 1959), and her article 
“Kabir and Interior Religion", History of Religions,III,2 (1964), 
191-201. : 
For Gurfl Nanak and Bhakti, W. McLeod, Gurl NEnak and 
the Sikh Religion (Oxford: 1968) ,151-158. 


Though on the whole this trend modelled itself on 
the classical! works of gffism as they entered the Sub-continent 
’ from Iran, see A. Ahmad, An Intellectual History of Islam in 
India (Edinburgh: 1969) ,71-90 passim, there was significant 
~ interaction, between the Hi du and Muslim cystical traditions; 
see in particular, Yusuf Husain, “The infYuence of Islam-on 
the cult of Bhakti in Medieval India", IC,VII (1933) ,640-662; 

- MeLeod, Gurl Nanak, 158-161. For the Muslim mystical writings 
in the vernaculars Ahmad, Intellectual History,91ff; and C. white, 
“Sufism in Medieval Hindi Literature", Histary of Religions,V; 
4 (1965) ,1A-132. 


Aeatarogus, MSS.,24,25 and 3% for example. 


‘ Spor pore on this cerenony see below, 150. 


“ 


Sy ypendix II. 
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Spor a detailed discussion of the riga, its signifi- 
cance and characteristics, see 0. Gangoly, Ragas and Ragnis 
eat 1948) ,1-8; and We Keufuan , The Ragas of North india 

Bloomington: 1968), 1-25. 

For the manuscripts where the rfigas are indicated 
for specific gindns, see —— MS.25,fols.132 and 249, 
and 15.31,fol. anes 


58, brief accoumt 6f his life and poetry will be 
found in W. Sorley, "Bhit&’I, Shih ‘Abdal Latif", EL I 2,1) 


aa and his book, Sh&h Abiul Latif of “ak 


541408 Isqi, "The Music of Sind and the Risala of 
hah", (in Sindhi), Payfin-i-Latif£ (Karachi, 1971) he 


605 om. Pandey, “MirbaI and her contribution to the 


Bhakti movement", History of Religions,V,1 (1965) ,64-65. 
Sline practice can still be observed toiay. 


62cangoly, _ 383 Kaufmari, ‘Raga, 45; Ahmad, 
Intellectual Histary, 146-147. 


©3por the practice, see D.B. MacDonald, “Sasa'", 
BI 1,1v+1,120-121. 


al general discussion on Indian prosody will be 


found. in S. Kellog, A Grammar of the*Hindi Lan . (Londons 
1938) , 546-584. For a more detailed survey, see 5. ve arnold, 
Vedic Metre (Delhi: 1967). 


S5,nond, Intellectual History, 91-126 passin. 


66), Madhulaut, A Critical Study of old Gujarat 
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form as determined from the specimens available betw 
Ee a and 13th centuries A-D.(in Gujarati, Exglish title, 
Ph.D. thesis submitted to the University of Bombay: 1960) on™ 
which the following remarks are based. 


6’u.R. Majumiar, Cultural History of Guiarat (Bombay: 
1965) ,296 and 300. 


68s one of them are scattered in the older manuscripts 
but the whole collection together can be found in Catalogue, 
MS.81,fols.1-42. For a fairly free translation of the who 
set, sec Hooda, Satpanth Literature, 55-85. ‘ . 


©9560 Ivanow, Ismaili Literature for the ginins, and 
A. Weber, The Histary of Indian Literature (London: 1878}, 
Sanskrit Index for references to the Indian classical works. 


Ml eber, Indian Literature,93. 


Tanmad, Intellectual History,120.- 


T2Gor the ginin, see Catalogue, MS.108,fols.168-200. 
It 1s also found in two later MSS.,28 and 53. 


‘rex sida see Pandey, MirSbST, 59. 


» 


Mrnese terms are defined in Vauieville, Cabarst,20. 
4 . * 
"appendix II. | 


e 


76, sterally, a “house of assembly”. The term is used 
to denote the centre of communal religious and social activity 
both among the NizAri Isni‘Ilis and the early sffI orders on 
the Sub-continent, see K. Nizami, Shajkh Farid-ud-din Gan ji- 
Shakar (Aligarh: 1955) 46-47. 
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77riisetretions of this attitude are the works of 
(Calcuttas 1931) ,26. 


7ervanow, Satpanth, 110. 


g.carr, What is History (New York: 1967),35- 


80; Vansina,Oral Tradition (London: 1965),186. 


Slisteod, Guretl_ Nanak, 32,fn.1, where he refers this 
to a suggestion from Professor A.L. Basham of the University 
of London. - 
*@2 \ \ 
% Catalogue, HS.25, where both are listed in the index 
_ at the beginning, but since the first forty pages or go are 
' missing, the texts do not appear. HSS.31 and 38 are others 
in which the older coples can be found. I am using two printed 
versions, after having collated them with the early manv- 


ecript versions; Tarbiyate Du’&, ed., Lalji Devraj (Bombays 
1915) and Ghat pit Du’ (1’th ed., Bombay: 1937). 


 __ Beataiocue, 15.48 (and elsevhere) in the ginkn called 
. Anant AkhSd5, fols.150-188,vss.252-254. 


Sor the ceremony, see Hooda, Satpanth Literature, 
90, Section 5, vss.1,3 and 6. 


SSHoward, Shiah School,78-79; Evidence, 18+. 


Sone resent daily ritual prayer is recited wholly 
in Arabic. 
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ouch a contemporary list was discovered by a é 
Russian scholar and published. See A. Semenov, "Ismailit- : 
skaya oda posvyashchennaya voploshcheniyam ‘Aliya-boga", - 
Iran, II (1928),1-24. Its origin has been traced to a seven- 
teenth century Iranian IsmA‘I11, see Ivanow, Ismaili’ Literature, 
>» no.717. ‘The Persian text of the list of Inline occurs in 
Semenov, jena litsiaye,O-1)- : 


~— 


Bon talogue, I5.38,fols.32-35. The sopyink refers 
to an sgteee se age dated S.1867(1810) from which he is 


copying the_Shajra 


Moontractér, Pirana Satpanth,119 where he speaks of 
oe hand-written manuscript of the shajra which he has consulted. 


Mivenow, Imam Shah,28 and 31. 


¥ 


ad Kn ‘aAlT, Khatima eae aah, ed. 
S. Rawab Ali (Baroda: 1930) ,123. 


E66 Appendix I. ‘ : 


Ayensina, Oral Tradition, 153. 
7 Syysa., 


Peatalogue, WS.25,fols.98-131. Also MS.11,fols.1-72. 
The work has been edited and translated by Ww. Ivanow fron 
Persian materials, Pandiy&t-i-Jawanmardi, ed. ani trans. W.Ivanow 
(Leidens 1953). 


* 


\ 
* Wivanow, Pandty&t,017. 
: 5 
Pipia. 02-03. 
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rvanon, Ismaili Literature,no.683, edited in his 
Two Early Ienaili Treatises (Bombay: 1933), Fersian text,2~42. 
A translation of the same-will be found in Hodgson, Order, * 
Appendix. 1,279-324. ; : 


100 pitted and translated by W. Ivanow (Leiden: 1950). 


~ 


Wlpsited and translated by W. Ivanow (Bombay: 1959). 


02 pag] dar-bayin-i-shankht-i-Iminm, ed. W. Ivano. 
(3rd ed., Teharans 1560); transl.W. Ivanow (2nd Revised Edition, 
Bombayt 1947); and Tasnifat-i-Khayr Khwah-i-HarSti, ed. W Ivanow 
Parsi 1961), and Kal&m-i~Pir, ed. and trans. W. Ivanow . 
Bombay: 1935). ; 


, 103piited with an Introduction by W. Ivanow (Bombay: 
1933) a 


Woiefla dar Hagtgat-1-DIn, trans.W.Ivanow as True 
Meaning of Religion (3rd ed., Bombay: 1956); and Kitab Khitanat— 
4-'Aliyya, ed. H. Ojagi (Bombays 1963). 
co ™ 


05 vanov, Ismaili Literature, 138-163 gives an outline 
of his position and role and lists his works. 


1061 p14.,193+19. It was edited by W. Ivanow in Der Islam 


XXIII (1936),3-132 and later translated into Italian. See Pio 
Filippani-Ranconi, Ummu’l-Kita&b (Napoli: 1966). ‘ 


107). Ivanow, “Tombe of some Persian Ismaili Inaas”, 
JEBRAS, XIV (1938) 49-2. 


r 


108; venow, Imam Shah,24, 
109 tpi. ,26. 
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é "4 

10nnis has become extremely rare, the only copy in — 
Pakistan’ is known to be in the possession of Mr. Ataullah of” 
Tando Mubamead Khan in Sind. , 

, 4. . E 

15, Nanjiand, KhOj# Vrattant (Ahmedabad: 1892). 

; 2560 n2, above. 

U5piveade Sadruddin Dargawala, TawErikh-1-Pir (Naysaris 
1914). : 

Wee n.k3, above. ; 

Disco n.40, above. The work has been revised several 
tines. 

= 
Ubvansina, Oral Yradition, and D.F. McCall, Africa 
Time Perspectives A Discussion of Historical Reconstruction 
from Unwritten Shtsces (New Yorks 1969) are two examples. ; 
o 
, 7 
4 ? ‘ 
5 
wt » 
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NOTES TO PART ONE 


Tnashid al-Din Fag] All&h, J&mi‘ al-Tawirikh, ed. by 
M. D&nesh-Pazuh and M. Mudarrasi (Teheran: 1960),9,11. 


’ ‘ wa 
25 .-stern, Karly Ism8‘315 Missionaries 85-97. 


3g .. Stern, Ism&‘T1I Propaganda,298-299. Hamdani, | 
Beginnings ,1. 


*retitEn al-Da‘wa,45. Hamdani, Beginnings,1. ‘ 


Has ‘tdi, Murtj al-Dhahab (Beirut: 1965),Vol-1,198 
and al-Igtakhri, Kit&b Vasilik wa-al-Manflik, ed. M. DeGoeje 
(Leidens 1927),175. Also 8. Razia Jafri, “Description of 
India in the works of,al-Igtakhri, Ibn Haugal and al-Magdisi", 
in the Bulletin of the Institute of Islamic Studies (Aligarh: 
1961) 9210. 


Or, this the famous idol of Multdn? Both the primary 


and secondary sources seem confused. A1l-BirtinI would have 
us think that it is the same one that Yalam destroyed 
(Al-Birtint, ,tr.116). But al-Mugaddasi also speaks of the 
idol of Multan (Al-iugqaddast,483-48+) and both descriptions 
appear to be similar. Hamiani thinks it was destroyed 

@ year after Al-lugaddasi's visit, 1.e. in 986. (Hamdani, 
Beginnings ,3)- On the other hand he concurs with Stern in 
placing from al-itu‘izz to alam congratulating him to destro- 


on the idol in 965. (Hamiani,3; Stern, Ismaili Propaganda, 
302). 


the account and the Arabic edition of the source are 
both found in S Isma‘T1t Pro particularly, 301, 
n.1, 304-3053 and Stern, Heterodox Ism&'Tlism,15ff and 23-24. 


y 
a oh 


-231- 
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8,1-Hugaddaat 461, 585. 
Sgansa ‘ALT Ta'2tkh, 356-357: 


: Wpashid al-Din, 


ava . 
1ese0 Canard, Fitimids 860-861. 


13. Lewis, "The Fatimids and the Route to India", in 
Revue de la Faculte des Sciences Economiques de l'Universite 
d'istanbul, Vol.14 (1953) , 50-4. A much more comprehensive 
-and recent discussion will be found in Abbas Hamdani, "The 


Fatimid - ‘Abbasid Conflict in India", IC,XLI (1967), 185-191, 
his "Some Considerations of the Fatimid Caliphate as a 


Mediterranean Power", Atti Del Terzo Congresso di Studi Arabi 
g Islamici (Napolis 1967) , 385-396. 


Vie | Goitein, "The Cairo Geniza as a Source for the 


History of Muslim Civilization", SI, III (1955),80. Also his 


Studies in Islamic His Institution (Leiden: 1964), 
Pee F5. ; 


Weoitein, Stuiies, 329. 


Wrnid., 245, fnel. 


\ 
ee 


17agax Ab Yanifa al-Nu‘sin, Da‘&’im al-Islam, ed. 
A.A. ‘Fyzee, 2 Vols. (Cairo: 1951, = emacs 
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. - 1bs56 Stern, Isni‘T1T Propaganda 304. Also traditions 
" gurrounding the compilation of the Da a’im, where the aim of 
systematizing the doctrines is brought out. Fyzee, "Qadi 
_ an Nu‘man, the Fatimid Jurist and Author", JRAS (1934), 21. 


Werern, Ismk‘I1% Propaganda, 300-302, and Heterodox . 
Ismi‘Ilism, 16ff. - 


© 


, 20 supanmad Nazim, The Life and Times of Sultfin Mahnfd 
of Ghazna (Cambridge: 1931), 96-97, and C. Bosworth, The 
Ghasnawids (Edinburgh: 19635, 52. A reference to the massacre 
is also found.in al-BaghdadI, Moslem Schisms and Sects (Al- 
Fark bein al-Firak), tran&. A. Halkin (Tel Avive 1953), 130. 


'*  2lyxgin, Life, 99. Bosworth relates Habnilis's 


“persecution of Isnd‘Ilt elements to a general policy of 
Placating the ‘Abbasids, who were at odds with the Fatimids, 


e Ghagnawids, 52-5. 7 : 
*2tamiani, Beginnings, 7-8. 
23gterm, Isn&‘I1t Props 303. 


Dror the Simris generally, see Elliot and Dowson, 


The His of India ‘as told by its om Historians (Londons 
7), Vol.I, 483 » and Hamdani, Beginnings, 8-16. . 


..25yusain al-Hamiani, “The letters of al-tustangir- 
bi’llgh", BSOAS, VII (1933-1935), 321, 324. The letter 
dated 476/1083 states that al-liustangir had received letters 
from India and Oman with requests to send deputies to fill 
vacancies caused by the death of their d&‘Iis. Another 
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ws 


letter dated 481/1088 gives al-Mustangir's formal sanction 
to a d&‘I's appointment to the da‘wa of India. The texts 


of these letters will be found in Al-S1ji114¢ al-lustansiriya, 
ed. A. Majid (Cairo: 1953), 203-207, and 167-169 respectively. 


6mrriot and Dowson, Vol.II, 88-100. Bosworth, C 
Ghagnawids, 182-183. 


27iusain al-Hamiani, "The Life and Times of Queen 
Salyidah Arvi, the Sulaibid of the Yemen", JRCAS, XVIII 
* (1931), 505-517, and his article above, n.25. 


28 ni40t and Dowson, I, 483. 


27rpia., 491. Bernard Lewis, "Ism&‘11I Notes", 
BSOAS, XII (1948), 600. . 


3, .M. Shafi, "Fresh Light on the Ghamavids", IC, 
XIT (1938). The tcanslated version is on p.213. 


Sinia., £0.7- a. 


a 


2m is0t and Dowson, I, 215-216. 


33For an account of the Ghirids see C. Boswarth, 
"Ghitrids", EL 2, II, 1099-1103. 


Fy -sns x 
jant bagit-i-Nasir~, trans. H. Ravert 
2 Vols. (Londons 1883) 365 — ° " 
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, 2235- 
I5ypia., 365, 449. 
36 Ibid., 484-485, and fn.3. Sirhindl, Ta’rikh- 


4—MubirakshShi, trans. K.K. Basu (Baroda: 1932), 13. See 
also K. Nizami, Some aspects of Religion and Politics in 
India during the Thirteenth Cer tury Catigarne 1961), 292, .4. 


37eagson, Order, comments on JUgjini's writings and 
contacts with the "heretics", especially 2:ff. 


{ a 
4 


. Fereraakt, 646-647. Also Ta’rTkh-1-Nub&rakshsht, 
23- ° . 


a 


P 


3iamiani, Beginnings, 13. M. Titus, Indian Islam, 
(London: 1930), 101, and D. rienant, “Le Khodjas du Guzarate”, 
Revue du Monde Musulman, XII (19105, 220. 


MOnseami, Religion and Politics, 29+. 


a 


*lmne Travels of In BattUta, Vol. III, trans. H.A.R. 
Gibb (Cambridge: 1971), 596-600. 


sees ‘ester, Tayyibt IsmA‘Ilism, 212ff., ZEhid ‘AlZ, Ta’xikh, 


’ "3iawiant, Beginnings, 15, says that this is improbable. 


“. 


“biehtiag Husain Qureshi, The Muslim Conmmity of 
Indo-Pakistan Subcontinent (Mouton and Co.s 1962), 47. 
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*Syanjiani, Vrattant, 198-200. Rahimtoola, Itihis, 
221 and below. 


; “Syamiani, Beginnings, 16. 


"ror an account of the Hindu States in Northern India 
to the thirteenth century see, The S for Empire (The 
History and Culture of the Indian People, Vol.V), ed. 

R.C. Majumdar (Bombay: 1957), 24-101. And for the invasions, 
1-5, and 116-125. For the Ghagnawids and Ghitrids in India, | 
see the article on the two in EI 2, II, by C. Bosworth and 

B. Spuler respectively and in addition Nizami, Religion and 
Politics, 75-88. 


48a jundar, ‘Struggle, 125-129. Agie Ahmad, Islamic 
Culture in the Indian Environment (Oxford: 1964), 91-93. 


ror this development see, P. Hardy, "Dihlf 
Sultanate", EI 2, II, 266-274. A. Habibullah, The Foundation 
of Muslim Rule in India (Allahbads 1961), ch. Iv. 


a “Islamic Society", here is not meant in any definitive 

sense. What is more important is to underline the fact that 
a domain had been carved out in which Muslims settled and 
began the process not only of transplanting their cultural si 
backgrounds into the new area but also the necessary corollary 
of integrating their way of life in a different set of cir- 
cumstances. See ii. Mirza, "Muslim Society in India", in 

fa LUD» ss 


Suresh, Muslim Commmity, chi’. I and IT. KA. Nisamt 


in "Hind", EI2, III, 426-429. The role of the giifis in 
conversion is discussed by T. Arnold, The Preaching of Islan 
(Lahore: 1956), 268-288. 7 
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y1-pertmt, 12, trans. 22 and generally Ch.I. .Views 
of modern Muslin and Hindu writers on the question vary. See 
B.P. Magsumdar, The Socio-Economic His of Northern India 
(Calcutta: 1960), who argues in favor of Hindu tolerance to 
foreigners, 127-128. Also M. Mmshi's “Foreword” in 


- Majumdar, Struggle, XVff. and in contrast Mohammad Habib, 
"Introduction" in Nizami, Religi on and Politics, XVff. 


P3yieami, Religion and Politics, 174ff. and 320-322 ° 
and Na jumiar, Struggle, 498-499. Also Ahmad, Islamic 
Culture, 83-34. 


vad Magumdar, Socio-Economic History, 77-124 and also 
chs. XIII and XIV, where the continuation of Hindu religious 
activity is described. Also Majumdar, Struggle, 47ff- 
and general remarks on the religious situation, 398-404, 
most of which are relevant to the area and period ‘under . 
review. A proper sociological study of the "plural society" 
however, is a dire necessity and in particular, an inter- 
disciplinarian approach to the study of the complex deve- 
lopment of Islam in India. 


d 


Ve jumdax, Struggle, 399. P.N. Chopra, “Impact i) 
of Islam-on India", reprint from Journal of World History, 
International Commission for History of Scientific:and 
Cultural Development of Mankind (Paris: n.d.), 100. Mazumdar, . 
Socio-Economic hist » discusses an intensifying of beliefs 
in astrology and fatalism as a reflection of the people's 
reaction to the times, 265-266. Seé also Tara Chand, 

Influence of Islam on Indian Culture (Allahabad: 1946). 


~~, 


- Deas Nizami, “Early Indo-Muslim Mystics and their 
attitude towards the State”, IC, XXIII, XXIV (1949-1950), 
13-21 particular. Also Aziz Ahmad, "The Sufi and the 
sree in Pre~Mughal India", Der Islan, XXXVIII (1962), 

~liy. 
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Syizeni, Religion and Politics, gives an overall 
picture «chs. III,IV. In addition see S.M. Ikram, Hist 
of Muslim Civilization in India and Pakistan (Lahore: nei) 
chs. X,X1. .See also M. Mujeeb, The Indian Muslims (Londons 
1967), Part II. 8 ° 


Aoostein, Stulies, 348-349. 


59,1-tar%e%, India and the Neighbouring Territories, 
trans. S. Maqbul Ahmad (Leiden: 1960), 60. Also the 
translator’s article, “Commercial Relations of India with ‘ 
the Arab World", IC, XXVIII (1964), 145-148. 


Snsera, Muslim Conmmities, 5 ‘ 
: ww. 


} . 
Clepigraphica Indicas Arabic and Persian Supplement, 


1961, ed. ZeAe Desai, 10. 


62inid., 12-15. Also‘R. Hultgech, "A Grant of 


Arjunadeva of Gujarat, dated 1246 A-D.”, Indian Antiquary, 
XI (1822), 241-245. ° 


a 


63zenia ‘Alt, Ta’xtkh, 426ff. Canard, PRpimids, 
856-857. 


“tenis, Assassins, 3+ 


6Fxarshall Hodgson, “The Ism&‘T1T State", in 
The Camuridge History of Iran (Cambridge: 1968), Vol.V, 440. 
_Qhe whole article is an excellent summation of his book, 

_ Whe Order of Assassins, 6. The organization of these “cells” 
- into a corporate state is discussed on 439-143. 
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6? por the earlier stages, see Hodgson, Order, ch.IV 
and Lewis, Assassins, a 
Sod 


~ 
7 


68 cagson, Order, 126-139, where he discusses 
al-Ghazdli‘'s response and also the rise of the legends 
around the assassins. . 


S9xvove n.36, Tabagkt, 1203-1205, 1214. 


mn. whole process itself underwent several different 
stages. See Hodgson, Order, 148-182, and 217ff. Also his 7¥ 
Iem&‘T1T State, 463-466. In this connection too there is ‘ 
the work of Ww. Ivanow, Alamut and Lamasar (Teheran: ye 
12-30. ae 


MyeLeod, Gurl NEnak, 151. Majumdar, Struggle, 398ff. 
discusses in greater detail changes in the Hindu tradition 
taking place at the time. 


Es - - 2 
7200 Notes to the Introduction, n.40 bund in addition 
$.C. Mukherji, A St of Vaisnavism in Ancient and Medi 

Bengal (Calcutta: TeSys ch.I. 


oS 


Pyrusut Husain, Influence of Islan, 640-662. 


a oes Notes to the Introduction, n.5l. 


75ror the role of Setvism, see The Age of Imperial 
(The History and Culture of the Indian People, Vol.1¥) 


Kanau) 
ed. R.C. Majumdar (Bombay: 1955), 300, 301 and 340, and also 
Majumdar, Struggle, 445. 
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her 
on 


7? ia jumiax, Struggle, 435-436. 


; A 
784) -prrtnt, 56, trans.116; references to the temples 
of Multan, in particular the so-called "House of God" are 
found in most Muslim travellers’ accounts such as Ibn Hawgal, 
Masidi and al~Mugaddasi. See above n.6. - 


79,. Schinmel, “The influence of Sufism on Indo- 


Muslim Poetry”, in-J. Strelka, ed. Anagogic Qualities of 
Literature, (University Parks 1971); 190. 


60), Nisami, "Baha? 21-Din Zakariyya", EI 2, i gi2- 


913, and also hy Religion and Politics, 220-229. 


Blse6 K. Nigami, The Life and Times, 10-38 where 
he traces in detail all these events. 


\ 


Gio Nisdin al-Din Awliyf see Ibid., 72-77. 


an 


S3yieami, Religion a. Politics, 175-177. 
ra. ; 


85yseami, Early Indo-Muslin Mystics, 23-21 and 
Asis Ahmad, The Sufi and Sultan, = where they 
Giscuas the contrasting relationships of the two orders. 


. Real 
“the 


ysis Ahmad, Islanic Culture, 131 {Oxfards, 1964). 
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a 


97,1 -Hujwirt, Kash? al-MabiWb, trans. R.A. Nicholson, 
(Londons 1911), i. 


a 
# 


885.4 ‘Ahmad, Studies, 136 where he refers to the 


ise of the hetrodox (bi-Shar') gufI sects. s 


rhe Delhi Sultanate (The History and Culture 
of the Indian People, Vol.VI), ed. R.C. Majumdar (Bombay: 


1960), 616. 
%p, spear, India, Pakistan and the West (London 
1958), 88. 


Wyizami, The Life and Times, 105-106; Ahmad, 
Islanic Culture, 137. 


Fey have derived the synopsis on the basis of 
the following gindins: 
1) Putra, the oldest copied text in the Catalogue, 
MS.59, fols.45-67. 
3 Satgur NOrna Viva, MS.59, fols.160-172.. 
_ 3) Satvarni Vadi, I was able to consult the manu- 
script copy of this gindn through the courtesy of al-Waez 
A. Mawji, of Dar-es-Salam. It is dated S.1954% (1897), 
and I collated it with a lithographed copy (no date, no 
publisher). There are no textual differences. 


For the concept of Dvipa among the Hindus, see 

John Dowson, "Dwipa” in A Classical Dictionary of Hindu 
prenology and Religion, coomraphy, History and Literature. 

10th eddition, London: 1961), 102. Jambu-dvipa in 
ancient Indian Geography stood for Indias; Saheta dvipa 
(properly sveta-dvipa) was identified with many places, 
one of them being Persia. See Walker, "“Svetadvipa", 
Hindu World, II, 468. % 


Hy was unable to determine the origin of this name. 
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7 


95the word ‘Patan’ itself means city, and a nunber 
of citiss in Medieval India had the word attached as a 
suffix, e.g. Somatha Patay, but in this case the reference 
4 probably to the city of Anilw&da or Nahrwila. See 
the map of Hind, in BI 2, III (Between 428-429). 


? 


% omnis is the famous ruler Siddhra ja. 


771 We. Master of heaven, hell and earth, probably 
an epithet for a deity in Hinduisn.- 


98, tandu deity, whose cult was very popular in 
Northern India. See Walker, "Gayesa", Hindu World, I, 
376-378. 


Monis name is probably meant to represent a= 
typical wandering yogi with magical powers which are 
still common in India to this day. See Walker, “Sd&dhu", 
Hindu World, II, 322-326. 


100; sterally, one-tenth. This is the standard 


term used in the Tradition of the customary tithe that 
must be paid by the adherent, see Mujtaba Ali, Origin 


101, 16. the city of the Pir. 


: 2 mnere is a variant in the two episodes con- 
cerning this vow. In the Putra, the King had decided to 
perform a child marriage for her daughter, but even at 
that tender age she convinces her father to let har wait 
until the “true bridgroom" appears from a foreign land. 
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° 


103the warrior or knightly caste in the-Hindu 
system, seo Walker, "Kshattriya", Hindu World, I, 567~569. 


Wis ee Walker,’ \rRanchane", Hindu Vor}, 12, 172 


where he discusses the term. . : ’ 


a 


05kor the data in the GarbIs, see Hooda, 
atpanth Literature, 73-74, Gerbil no.17. 


06nn6 synopsis is based on the following, extracts: 


1) Moman Chetamani, Catalogue, MS.74, which appears 
_ to be the oldest copy. Vss.215-272 deal with the first 
anecdote. 


2) Satvarnd Vadi, vss.132-146. 


~ 


10? his son, whose full name was Shaykh gadr al-Din 
‘Zrif, eventually succeeded to his father's position in 


Multan, see Nizami, Religion and Politics, 223. 


1 


\ 
108; 6, the group of five persons, whom the =s o, 


in general, consider as constituting a sacred and pur 


pentad, see H. Corbin, & islen Iranien, I (Paris: *3971), 
58-59; and below 


09 usman Chet&imani, ves.273-350, of which ves.273- 


309 are translated in Heoda, Satpanth Liters terature, 97-101; 
and Satvarni Vagi, vss 152-169. 


Wy Span Chetimani, vs.362 passim., for example. 


Also Garbis, no.17, vs.15 where the Qur’&n is referred to. 
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111, corbin, Le Livre Reunissant les Dew 
Sagesses — 1953), 6-7. 


11214 is this function of the narratives that 
probably led to the word ginfn being used in the Tra- 
dition as a whole, implying “hat the medium was a 
means of conveying ginin (knowledge). Eventually the 
term became identified with the instrument itself; the 
medium, in fact, had become the message. 


a & 


, a 
W3iy particular the well know motifs 4n 
the story of Moses at the Court of the Pharoah. 


Wore epecifically the emphasis is on the 
regulation relating to Dasind. 


USchurara, Nurum Mubin, 215-216 where he 4s 
also called Pir Ntr al-Din. 


U6pstimtulla, Itth&s, 220. 


11774 4 in the hands of Sayyids of the Inka 
Shah branch. 


5 


U8 ys jumtar, Struggle, 75-77. 


19In the Jayyib Bohar&é tradition the accounts 
had most certainly become fused some time in the late 
sixteenth’ century; see Ivanow, Ismaili Literature, 
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nos. 303,308, particularly the latter. Eventually the 
popular accounts were written in Gujarati and appear in 
a work entitled Mésam-i-Bahar, first published in 1664. 
I was unable to consult the older version, but apparently 
& reprint of the section dealing with India has been 
issued recently, MGsam-i-Bahdr, Vol.III (Bombay: 1962), 
328-345 where the emergence of the community and the 
activities of the early d&‘Is is summarized. See also 
Mian Abdul Husan, Gulzare Daudi (Ahmedabad: n.d.), 30-333 
and Jhaveri, “A Legendary History of the Bohoras", 
JEBRAS, IX (1935), 37-52 


120s+ern, Epistle of Al-Amir, 20ff. 
12154 j111Kt, Letter 50, p-168. 
122, hove, n119. 
WZ icagson, Onder, 255. 
12h, : 
Nan jiani, Vrattant, 158. 


i 125 vanow, Imam~Shah, 58, where he quotes from’ 
Manksil. 


. “ S.M. Desai, TawSrikh’ Naveiri (Navsari: 1997), 
2M ypendix I. 
ergahwella, TewBrikh-l-Pir. 3 
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12 \netima; 123. eB 
1se0 the genealogy in Appendix 1(4). 
W1see the genealogy in Appendix 1(4). 


ria, Satvarni Vagdi, vs-127, speaks of jalah 
al-Din as being the father of Shans. * 


W3tyanow, Satpanth, 16. ) 


m 


Fone two ginZns are Chandrabhan and Vel and 
oats and Vel; the oldest copies of both without the’ 
respective Vels are found in Catalogue, 15.59. These 
are, however, found in a later manuscript, Catalogue, 

MS.60. The date S.1175 (1118) occurs in Surbhinji Vel, 
vs.5, and the date S.1200 (1143) in Chandrabhani Vel, 

vs.6. The date S.1178 (1121) is found if a different 

ginEn; see Hooda, Satpanth Literature, 96 (vs.25). For 

the role of the disciples from which the above gindins take 
their name, see Introduction: Notes, n- 48. \ 


135¢or the famous mystic and his enigratic mentor, 
soe H. Ritter, "Djal&i al-Din Rint", EI 2, Il, 393-396. 
Also in this connection the article of Akhtar Ahmedmian . 
"Shams Tabrizi - Was he an Ismailian", IC, X (1936), 131-13. 


16 ysnan Chetdmani, vs. 204 says he came from 
Tabriz, and this could be a possible interpolation because 
Surbhin ji Vel, vs.1 states that he originated from Ghazna. 
Obviously the interpolation could only have taken place 
once the two legends came together. 
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137y. Ivanow, "Shans Tabriz of Multan", Professor 
M. Shafi Presentation Volume (Lahore:1957), 116, al-Jani, 
@d.3 Nafabat al-Uns (Teheran: 1918), 465, was the only 
Place where the two names occur together, but the refe- 
rence does not support Ivanow's interpretation. I was 
unable to lecate any other reference to such a meeting 
in the book. 


1385 noshtart,, Majflis al-mu’ninIn, Vol.II 


‘ (Teheran: 1956-5?) s 110. ” 
13900da, Satpanth Literature, Garbi, no.l4, v8.7; 
bI, no.17, vs.1 etc. 
WO pandiyBt? 06. 
V1 bd 
‘Abu Isha, Haft-B&b, 24, tr.24. 
e 7; = 
142 


Ivanow, Imam Shah, 30, n.2. 


‘ ! 


Isatveni ji Vel, Catalogue, 43.22, dated S.1954 


(1897), v9)72. | = 
: N Hie oe Ivanow, Imam Shah, 43-45, and below,, 
' » t-i-‘Kliyya, 42. 
Mygn stant, eattant, 149-146) Chumare, Noon 
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W7see Muhibbul Hasan, Kashmir under the Sultens 
{Caleutta: 1959), 283-288. ? 


MExSnan Chetamani, vs.205. Satvarni Vadi, 
vs.127; Satveniji Vel, vs.72, state tpat he travelled in 
twenty four countries. See also Churara, Noorum Mubin, 


° Wt vanow, Imam Shah, 32-33. 


1566 Ivanow's comments in the Introduction to 
Kal&m-i-Pir, XIII-XIiv.: , 


Wloatalogue, MS.25, fol.190 and 13.59, fol.37 
wher the names of the twelve Ithnd ‘AsharI ImAms.occur 
after the standard genealogy of Niz&r¥ Ism&‘t12 imams. 
For the Shi‘a dynasties in India, see Ahmad, Islamic 


Culture, 51-52. 


152tyanow, Iman Shah, 32-33. 


\ 


1 3oatalogue, MS.25, 01-190 and other older manu- 
scripts. See also the genealogy of Imims in Appendix I (414). 


Feor the schisn, see W¥. Ivanow, "A forgotten 
branch of the Ismailis", JRAS (1938), 57-79. 


5, yariow, Ismaili Literature, no-701, an epistie” 
dated 1590. 


1hse6 below , lzere. 
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t 

, - \ 
| 15?phe shrine of Sayyid Sult&n ‘All Akbar is to 
be found just outside Multan, and the grave contains an 


inscription tracing his genealogy through Shams, back to 
AlT. .- - 


yy 


158 iooda, Satpanth Literature, 90,96. A ginfin’ 

entitled Mansamjamanj Vadi, attributed to Shams contains 

' ~ @ list of eighty-four centres in Sind and their heads, 
all apparently established by Pir Shams. No manuscript 
copy of this gin&n could be traced but a lithographed 
edition (Bombay: 1916) exists in the Ismailia Association 
Library in Karachi. I am grateful to Dr.” Akbar Ladak 
and Miss Zwahir Nooraly for providing me with this 
information. 


t 


159:nformation based on discussion with the 
} present day Shamsis of Multan. 7 


160 


H.A. Rose, A Gloss of the tribes and castes 
of the Punjab and North West Frontier Province (Lahores 
1934), 402-403. ‘ 


161 idence, 184-187. 


2m, head of the present jan&‘at there assured 
me that his ancestors had always lived around Multan. 


163 
Catalogue, Appendix II, liats' 34 manuscripts as 
having been collected from Punjab, the oldest dated 1791. : 


$ 
a 
+ 


1644, | Iyanow, Shans Tabris of Multan, 114. 
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—250- , 


 Sohandrabhitn jt Vel, vs-4, in fact, states that 
he adopted the garb of a poor sifi. - . 


WE coda, Satpanth Literature, 61 and 63 to cite 
7 two examples. Also 77 where manual labor is hinted at. 
‘ The narratives related to Satgur Nitt seem even mare 
specific and refer to the Kanbis who_are from an agricul- 
tural caste. : 


ry 


, 167: yanow believes that such a revival took place 
after the Iniims settled in Anfidan, late in the fourteenth 
century, Pandiyat, 07. 


16Evsean ChetSmani, vs.363. Aneuit AkhSdS, ves. 362- 
383, Jannatpuri, trans. Hooda, Satpanth Literature, 131, 
vs.63. Satvarni Vadi, vs. 18, 187. 


8 
169 ‘ 
Jannatpuri, vs.83. : 2 
1s 60 Appendix I (1). poy | 
€ ¥ 
at ‘ . 
Meg Shenfiht Inka, 7, te. 24. Ivenow, Imam 
Shah, 45ff; and below 
_, 
1 > S 
72547 Sohn Malcoln, The History of Persta (Londons 
1815), 465. . 
e 
_ W3pyeunnt-i-rirts-Shaht, ed. (Aligarh: 1954), 67% 
. Ieee the remarks of I. Petrushevaky, “The Socio- 
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ations of Iran under the T1-KhEns", Cambridge e 
V, 404ff. The Niz&rt Isn‘t1t poet, 
1 (ad. about 1320) hints at the persecution 
some of his writings. See pp.488 and 527 
_4in the articls just cited. For the poet's life history, 
° see Ivanow, smaili Literature, 137. 


as 


15 In all the Traditional sources, he is given 
a key position, and in the manuscripts the jargest number 
at eae ginins is attributed to him. 


176: vanow, Imam Shah, 3. Churar, Noorum Mubin, 
338. Shajra of Pir Shams, Catalogue, MS. 38, Fol. 
where it is sid that he lived for 225 years. 


Oa 17? See, for example, Hooda, 5S. Literature, - 
106 and also in his translation of Dasa ene Us ; 


178i vanow, Tombs, Si. ; HS 


oh oe 
179,00 IshSq, Haft-BEb, 24, tr. 2h. % . 


“~~ <i 
. 190. & 
i ibid. : 
* - a , a 
Wren tfat) 35-42 where he describes his visit. 
| 
- seq arbi no.18 An siosias Setienth Titers 
75, vel. . 
m 13 tvanow, Tombs, 57- 
Oy 
( 
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Whore the contiguity of all these places to 
each other, Ibid., 52-53. 


& 


18ST vanon, Ismaili Literature » 177% 


186 rhe data about the jami‘at—khEnas is contained 
in a ginEn called Chatrisakror, Catalogue, MS.44, fols.96- 
114, vas.8-10; the names of the three heads appointed 
are also given, see below n.192. 


» 


$ 


187 sannat 1, vs.84, tr. Hooda, Satpanth Literature, 
131. 


ivi 


188;,, modern Sind. I am indebted to Dr. G. Allana 
for giving me information from oral tradition that he has 
ecdllected among Ismi‘IlIs in Sind. ‘ 


Ly 


' & 


187 anes Burnes, Narrative of a visit to the Court 
of Sinde (Edinburgh: 1831), 31. 


190 annatpuri, vs.85, tr. Hooda, Sa th Li ture, 
131. sti 


wf 


seq M. Pithawalla, A Physical and Economic 
Geography of Sind (Karachi: 1959(, 79-83. See also ; 
H.T. Lambrich, Sind, A General Introduction al 
Sinds 1964), 17ff. 


a 


12chatrisakror, vs. 9 and 10. The term Mukhi, 
@leo occurs in Mansamjamni -Vadi and is derived fro= the 
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the Sanskrit word Mikhya, to mean "most important or chief". 
Hindu society in Sind has always referred to village 


heads by this name, and it was probably borrowed from then . 
by the d&‘ts. Sea U. Thakur, Sindhi Culture (Bombays 1959), 
73 


‘ 


arnt 


1935 annatpuri, vss.89 and 90, tr. Hooda, Satpanth 
Literature, ae _Also Anant Akhadd, vs.42. v 


19> Hardy, "Dihlt Sultanate", EI 2, II, 270.. Also 
TecTkh-1-Mubsrakshani, 169-173. Ucch was a target for an earlier 
invasion too in 1397, see p.169 in Take Thh--L ube Akshay 
The ruling dynasty in Sind at this time was thé Samma dynasty; 
the Sammas were converts to Islam and thus the alleged concen- 
tration of da‘wa activity in Sind may have been the cause of 


4 the relative ease with which the pirs under the Sammas' rule 
could operate. For details, see Eliot and Dowson, I, 4OL-LO7 


od 


195satvarni Vedi, vss.208-212. See also the stary 
and. traditions preserved in Nanjiani, Vrattant, 150-154, and 
Chunara, Noorum Aubin, 336. i 


Wtasntent, 55. : 


177 spove, n-195- . ‘ 
a 1985.6 such ginin is called S3 regs em Hooda, 
Satpanth Literature, 117-121, where it is See 


also his translation of the Garbis, in Pests "noae6 and 
23, for examples of such siniles. 


1991venow, Satpanth, 47. 


r 
200 
See n.171 above 
a 4 . _ td 
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oa 


201.5 illustrated for instance by the appointment _ , 
of Pir Shihfb al-Din Shih (died 188+) and earlier Pir Sarkar 
MEtE Saldmat, the mother of Agh& Khin Ij} see Hyidence, 135 
and Howard, Shia School, Te 


207 nitSbSt~1-'K1iyya, 20. 


2031 most of the ginkns attributed to al-Din, 
the last verse relates one of these appelations to his name. 
For Harischandra, see Walker, Hindu World, I, 429-431. 
Sahadeva was one of the five Pandava brothers who figure in 
the Hindu classic, |: haxrata; see Dowson, Hindu Mythology, 
272-273. It is noteworthy that the stories related to the 
exploits of Harischandra and the Pandavas in Hindu tradition 
occur in the gindns as well. See Catalogue, 15.88, fols. 
154-178, where a ginfin called Pandavejo Parab, occurs. Also 
Catalogue, MS.25, fols.177-182 fer the stosy of Harischandra. 


204 por the gindn, see Appendix II. The gin&dn dwells 


on the theme that by virtue of his spiritual. power he was 
able to lead twelve million followers to the right path. See 
also MOman Chet&mani, vs.3843 Anant Akhddd, vs.364. 


; 20 G60 Introduction, 41. ~ 


206, vanow, Imam Shah, 34, nl. 
20? the date occurs at the beginning: of a gindn . 
called Gur Hasan Kabir al-Din ane Kanip& no Samvad, Catalogue, 


MS.21, fols.152-154, where it is only partially preserved. 
' A printed version (ed. Lalji Devraj, Bombay: 1905) contains 
$=-the full text. - 


208; vanow, Ismaili Literature, 178. 
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\ 


209+aba al-Haqq al-Dihlavi, ed., Akhb&r al-Akhyar 
al-abr&r (Delhis 1891), 204-205. 
) 
2156 Mohammad Shafi, “‘Abd al-iakk b. Sayf al-Din 
al-Dihlawi", EL 2) I, 60. * 


211546 Anant Akhddd, vas.1, & passim., where Isldn 
Shih is reffered to as the Imim. Also, Abl Ishaq, Haft-b&b, 
24, tr. 24, where he lists the names of the ImAns with the 
title Islim Shih. 


212; vanom, “Imam Shah, Pry ne2e 


‘ 


2135, subhan, Sufiem, its Saints and Shrines 
(Lucknow: 1960), Appendix A, p.359 where his name appears in 
the traditional list of saints of the Suhrawardi Order. 
Also Ivanow, Imam Shah, 50. : 


> 
2M inaht AkhSdS, va.lr3 and Satvari Vagi, vs.252, 
both felate that he visited the Imam in Kahak. In the course 
of his travels,' the Pir is said to have stitched a "paghdi" 
* (turban) for the Imam, each section of the turban comprised 
; of verses of praise that he had composed in honor of the 


Inia. 
‘ 21 5pinlavi, Akhbar, 205. 
bserrains Vast, ve.272: eee vs-119. 
\ _—- PA? setvaryi Vagi, vs.273. Satvegiji Vel, vs.120 
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-256- 


21856 appendix 1(4). 


. Weatvarni Vegi, vs-282. 
‘ 


220 rsa o, VB 28. 


22hinia., ve.286-287. At present a few Isnd‘Tlis 
visit the shrine every year to commemorate the memory of the 
Pir. 


222 sannatpuri, tr. Hooda, Satpanth Literature, ves.5, : 


223560 Notes to the Introluction, was 


224 snnatpuri, vese2+ff. Also Satvarni Vagi, vss. 


21, 22. 


291-298. 


225366 appendix (1). 


226 <stvarpi Vai, vs.299. Satvepiji Vel, ves.125¢ff. 


ey 


27 se0 appendix 1(4). 


< 


ere iS.110, fols.1-72, where another text 


the Pandiyat in KhOjki transliteration’copied in S.1904 (1847). 
an introductory note on f.1 it is stated that after Pir 

j al-Din's death, some followers went to visit the Inin, 

gave them the book and asked them to consider it as their 


he 


ABR 


‘ 
\BE 
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* 


29; vanow, Tombs, 5h. 


! 


2°rnis occurs in the gin&n, Satyeniji Vel, vs.108 
of the printed version (Bombay: 1905} but not in the manu- 
script copy dated 8 years earlier, and could possibly be 
an interpolation. For a discussion of the two versions, 
see Appendix II. ’ 4 


a 


23,1 vanow, Tombs, 54-55. 


a 


232 oman Che 4, v8.25, where it says Gharib 
'* Mires and vs.362 where Mustangir's name occurs. 


= 233 1vanow, Tombs, 55. : 
2Presnt fat, 52. 
229i sgBbat—A~'K14 » 43. . " 
\ sO 
236-_| ; 
Ivanow, Iman Shah, 41. ‘ 
*3xbove, Introduction, 38 ‘and Notes to the Introduc- 
tion, 96. ; . 
Po & 
“2 
% 2 rps. 
2360 Ivanow, Ismaili Literature, no.701, p.140. 
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ZMoatal MS.25, where the date 8.1793 (1736) 


occurs on fols.47, and 138. The Pandiy&t is copied 
between fols.98 and 132. 


li vanow, Ismaili Literature, 139. 


Werasnitat, 60-61. 


4 


23m would? she in fairly well with the conclusion: - 
- peached earlier that the déaths of T&j al-Din and Im&m Sh&h 
and the resulting problems provided the-casus belli, for the 
sending of the Pandiyat, within the first quarter of the 
sixteenth century, above 92.7" | 


{ 


2M vanow, Pandiyait, 09. 


| 
' 


2ST vanow, Imam Shah, 43. The “sayyids" whon I wast 
in Pirana were = ly adamant on this point. 


: aaah the manuscripts, there are a number of gin&ns 
attributed to him, one of the important jones being Satveniji 
Yel, see Appendix II. v : 


Aria, 
_- *A®res6 contains the Hanisil al-Agtab, cited earlier 
gee above 141, and the Ta’rikh-i-B far which see 
Ivanow, Imam Shah, 49ff. . . 


4 


Maetvarni Vedi, vs 301. 
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[ r 
-259- : 

2 vanow, Imam Shah, 43-4. 

2 yasnttEt, 39- 

2 pandiykt, 71-72, tr.45. | 
253Nen jient, Vrattant, 239-243. 

21a. The details can be verified in Rahimtoola, 

Itihis, 22. 
i 255506 Appendix I. | > 

2 catalogue, MS .38, fol.10. 

257 pid. 

258568 Notes to the Introduction, n.39. 

259, ppendix I. 
rssnrent, 3. 

261rpia., 

262 : 

Catalogue, MS. 38, £01.F+—35- 
ene 
* 4 
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263 see a work called Siysr al-AtaiyS, quoted in ~~ 
| Mera, Muslim Communities, 62. 


Orraent tht, 60-61. * 
265venjiani, Vrattant, 242-243. te 
§ 
* 266506 appendix I(44). : ’ 


267 1 vanow, Tombs, 55-56. 


“I 


268catalogue, MS.31, fol.2. For fa’l, see T. Fahd, 


"Fa’l", EL 2, Il, 758-760. 


1 
’ 


269 por his life and mysticism, see W. Orr, A Sixteenth 
Century India-iiystic (London: 1947). ia 


201 psa., 51, where he discusses the tern. 


27lvanjiant, Yrattant, 242. He also mentions the names 
of his two brothers Aradin and Jamardin who was allegedly killed 
near Fathebag in Sind. A shrine alleged to be that of the 
two brothers exists there at present, but is in an extremely 
poor state. 


, 27erhe most illustrative colophon is to be found in 
Catalogue, 31, fol.1, where it is stated that the manuscript” 
belongs to Pirzgdda Bawi Buzrag Vakil Muhammad HAshin. The 
earliest date, $.1872 (1815) occurs on fol.61, but the colo- 
phon also states that portions of the usoript were copied 

, from a manuscript belonging to Bawa yr Sahin. The name 
of a Bawa Ja‘far ‘Al also papeasgenes fo Ws and 154. The 
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colophon is in Persian and indicates that the Vakils vere 
probably from Iran. 


{ 
273134. 


Teor a very general discussion see, B. Lewis,"Bab", 
EI 2, I, 832. See also Zahid ‘Al, HamAré IemA‘T1T mazhab kt 
haqiqat awr Usk nizam (Hyderabad: 1954), 300ff. : 

The term bab virtually dropped out altogether under 
the Nigiris, and I am inclined to think that "Bawa" is pro- 
bably the Khdjki-ized version of the honorific Turkish word 
“BEDA", see F. Taeschner, "Baba", EI 2, I, 838, where it is 
also said that the word is used in dervish circles. 

Within the Nizdrf context, the word Bab& is often 
used to refer to Yasan-i-Sabb&h, see Hodgson, Order, 280ff. 
The Niz&rI Imims of the seventeenth and eighteenth century 
also used Turkish titles, such as "NMirzi" after their names, . 
and the word "Baba" also entered into the Tradition in India 
around the seventeenth century and was used as an honorific 
title for those involved in preaching. 


27 500 n.272 above. See also Chumara, Noorum Mubin, 
382, where it is also suggested that after Pir Taj al-Din 
only Vakils continued to be appointed to the jami'At in India. 


2761 am grateful to Dr. G. Allana of Sind University 


for providing me with this information from oral tradition 

he has collected. The descendants of these Sayyids are still 
to be found in Tando Huhammad Khan and are still respected 
and honored, more because of the work done by their ancestors, 
since they do not, anymore, play an important function in 

the life of the commmity. ZI have also attempted to check 
the data with materials preserved by Nanjiani and among the 
NisSrI Ismi‘Tlis of Gujarat. 


27/sctually in a nearby village called Bhin. I could. 
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not get any more information about him, and even though the 
shrine is gradually disintegrating for lack of care, a few 
Nis&rI Ismi*IlIs still come to pay their respects occasionally. 
The shrine is also referred to by Shaykh Sadig Ali Ansari, A 
Short Sketch ~ Historical and Traditional of the Musulman 


Races found in Sind (Revised edition, Karachi: 1954), 65~ 


2785 nes, Visit to th. Court of Sinde, 36, refers ’ 


to the shrine of Nit Shah and says that it was built, accan- 
ing to the local inhabitants, "150 years ago of stones 

brought from the neighborhood of Thatta". If such had been 

the case, Ni Shah probably died around the end of the seven- 
teenth century. Burnes, visiting the area in 1828, also refers 
to the effects of the drought on the city which, by that time, 
was left with a small population of 500. 


279 See MS.38, fol.51 for an example. 


280 :or the gindn, see Hooda, Satpanth Literature,111. 


281; vanow, Tombs, 60-61. 


28216 oldest copy of this gin&n' occurs in Catalogue, 
MS.27, towards the end (the folios are not numbered). The 
date is 5.1911 (1854). 


283catalogue, MS.48, f0l.360. 


* ° 


2 catalogue, MS.21, fols., 156 and 158. Oral tradition 
‘Preserves the son's name as Akbar Shih, see Chunara, Noocrum 


‘Mubin, 399. 
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 285xanjigni, Khd@ Vrattant, 232; Chumara, Noorun a 
Mubin, 398-399. 


ibid. 


287ouiear-Mshans, quoted in Chunara, Noorum Mubin, 
399. Also Nenjiani, Vrattant, 234. There are a number of 
short ginins attributed to ilupammad Sh&h, two of which occur 
in Catalogue, NS.24, fols.218 and 226 (n.d.). 


a 
o 


288 ward, Shia School, 93. 


oa 


289th. oral tradition is preserved ina Gujaratiwork 
Momin Nurmuhammad, IsmA‘11i ijSmin KOmd Itihas (Bombay: 1936). 


P] 
2A xnitine Mir’St-i-Ahmadt, 123. 


29 litrmuhsnmad, IenB*T1% MOmin, 132. There is a 
fg°2 preserved in his name in the manuscripts, Catalogue, 
MS. 48, fol.460 and the manuscript is dated 1801. 


2FeS60 above n.276. 


293,nong the gin&ns attributed to him one is found 
in MS.25, fol.233. On fol.209, the date.S.1834 (1777) occurs. 
It is, therefore, quite likely that he may be an early figure 
of the post-schism period. » 


2enjiani, Vrattant, 231) Nurmuhanmed, Ismk‘T1t 
MBmin, 135° - 
eo Rist : 
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795Nenjiani, Vrattant, 231. 


2%, AlJana, Quaid-e-Azam Jinnah ining (latanes 1967), 
7-9, where some local tradition about Hasan Pir's miracles 
, 1s also cited, and the custom of visiting the shrine dis- 
cussed. 


- i 


° 


w 


°° nmibaaet, Ienk‘T1T Monin, 134-136. 


28 vere, Muslim Communities, 62-64. 


_ -. "9980 Ivanow, A Forgotten Branch, 58-64, where he 
“Atscusses Shih Téhir's es igiis: “and visit to. Indda. 


+ 


0 sara, Muslim Conmunities, 64-65. 


» ling term occurs in Khijapat ‘aliyya,-42, and in 
its usage was probably meant. to indicate the seat of the India. 
Later on in the Nizari Tradition in India, it also came to 
refer to the central jana at-khaina in a country or Proviness: 


ar ; er vanow, Tombs, 58-59. - 
4 ie 3rysa., 58. 


Mhiowar:, Shia School, -85. 


2 4G 


300 Catalogue, MS.45, fols.1-8 for the ginins. The 
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” 


manuscript is dated S-1977 (1920), fol.161. Jy information 
4s culled frém a booklet published by the ‘tlt Sahitiya ‘a 
Mandal (Bombays 1926), 13-16, where informd¥ion on BIbI Imam — 
BSgua is given. Her grave in Karachi ee no inscription. 
—_ 
| Wryes, Rajat al~Taslin, 18, #172. This 
prophecy occurs too frequently in the ginfns to need quotation. 


See also Haft-Bab-1-Babé Sayyidnd, tr. in Hodgson, Order, 296. 


sone extremely relevant remarks pertaiiiing‘to the 
whole problem of how in most periods of artistic creativity 
’ unconventional thinkers could never write frankly, only 
allusively, will be found in L.’ Strauss, Persecution and the 
Art of Writing (Glencoe, Illinois: 1952), in particular, the 
Introduction, where he discusses the problem in the context ' 
of Muslin: ‘Philosophers such as al-Farabi. : . 


es 
9 
o ‘ 7 
° ; 4 ‘ 
\ 4 * 
’ , ~ \ ; 
€ 
>" 
< o é n, * 
€ ™ ? 
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BS TO PART TWO: - : | 
. ; %, 


t 


Ione very aren remarks are to be found, in 
J.Strelka, ed., Perspectives in Literaty Symbolism, Vol.I 
(University Parks 1508), 6, and elsewhere in tis article 
there "Comparative Criticiam and Literary Symbolism", 1- 


28. ‘ | i 
ane. ; 


\ 
ww 


, 
me 21. Strelia, ed, le Qualities of Literature 
Vol.IV (University Parks ig7L), 1. —— 


See general actiniticn oF this tern, see Zihid 
he HamirS-IsmA‘T1I mazhab k Igat awe uskd nizdm 
(Hyderabad, India: 1954), bE: See also W. iiadelung, 

Hak§dik", EL 2, III, 71-72, and the rémarks of ¥. Ivanow, 
Rise of > the Fat. “Fatinids (Caleuttas 1942), 2-6, and H. Corbin, 


Histoire de la philosophie Islamique (Paris: 1964), 93-95, 
where he discussed the term in a general Shi‘T context ‘as 


_ well. - 3 
a : - : 
; Yor these three terms, see Zahid ‘ara, IemA ‘115 ; 
maghab, 395ff., where he also gives many illustrations of “oe 


the process from Ismi‘I1i works. QAqI Nu’min, to cite an 
example, not only wrote & work which expounded the ta,’ wil 


i of ‘aim, see Ta’wil al-Da‘a’im, ed., M-H. al-‘A‘zant 
( od.), but another work where he discussed the 
prin , on which the system’ rests, see Asds al-Ta’wil, 


ed., A. Taner (Beirut: Breede 


oa 
Ftvanow has cinuaiy-tiasiaest ah length the question 
of how non=Isna' fit writers capitalized on this doctrine to 
a ‘paint a highly ted picture of “grades of initiation", 
* etg., Ivanow, EV ion of Ism&‘Ilism, II and elsewhere in 
hig “other works. In this connection, see also Hodgson, Order, . 


Prd ¥ a 
7 ae es ye 
ir ee 
Pal a * . 266- 
“ ’ 
t oe aa) : 
. - ? ” ‘ ’ 
Behe _ e ‘ 
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~267- 


18, and fn.17 on the same page. 


Srne word "themal" is preferred to the usual "thematic" 
because it 1s a more comprehensive term and c&n be used to 
clarify not only the literature but also the culture which 


produces it. See H. Lee\Nostrand,"Theme Analysis in the 
Study of Literature", in Phoblems of Liter Evaluation, ed., 
J. Strelka (University Parks: 1969), 183. Elsewhere in the 


article he discusses the merits of such a thenal approach. 


"C. Lévi-Strauss, The Savage Hind (London: 1962), ‘16- 
22, where the idea is- fully enunciated. ‘ 


Sror a‘ definiton of mythopoesis, see H. Slochower, 
Mythopoesis (Detroit: 1970), 15. See also T. Izutsu, 
“The Archetypal Image of Chaos in Chuang Tau", in Anagogi¢ 


Qualities of Literature, IV, 269-28; the article is devoted 
to studying the problem of the hopoeic level’ of discourse 
in the. work of Chuang Tzu. ‘ 


a 


: 9s iowchower , Mythopoesis, 


10see W. Ivanow, “The Organieatiot of the Fatinid 


Propaganda”, JBBRAS, Vol.15 (1939), 19*20. 


Ujasnifat’, “W?. ee, # 


t 


° 


12Ivanow Organization, 34, 25. For a general scheme’ 
of guidance on the qualities and duties of a d&‘'T, see 
al-Nu‘min, Kit&b al-Himms fi Ad&b Itb&' al-A’imma,ed. Kamil 
Husayn (Cairo: n.d.), 136-140, which are summarised in Ivanow's 


article cited here, 15-17. 
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13se6 the IftitSh, 61ff., where he gives the stages 
by which the di°I won over the Kutadma tribe and took control 
of the area. A good discussion of the method and success 9 
achieved by Abi “Abd Allah will be found in J. Daschraoui, 
"Contribution a l'histoire des Fatimides en Ifriqiya", Arabica, 
8 (1961), 192-203, and also his article,. "Les Commencements 
de la Prediction Ism&‘Ilienne en Ifriqiya", SI, XX (1964), yf 
93-102. 


ad 


i 


: Wve aes: Portnmts da Chat his autoblography has 


 gurvived and gives us a vivid picture of his activities, 


see Sirdt al-liu’ayyad al-Din, Da'T al-Du‘at, ed. Kamil Husayn 
(Cairo: 1949).™ : 


oFor his activities, refer generally to Hodgson, 
Ordex, Ch.II. . : 


anecdotes in an “heroic™ vein about the exploits 


of Rashid al-Din have also been preserved among Syrian 
Ismi‘Slis, see Un Grand laitre des Assassins, tr. M. Stanislaus 
Guyard (Paris: 1877). In this connection, also Hodgson, - 
Order, Ch.IX. : ° * 


a7 


i 


W?mnis is the wack entitled Kitab al-‘Xlim va-al- 
Ghul&m (Ivanow, Ismaili Literature, no.10, p.10). 


' 181. Corbin, “Epiphanie Divine et naissance spirituélie 

dans la Gnose ismaélienne", Eranos—Jahrbuch, XXIII (1955), 182. 

.tr. "Divine Epiphany and Spiritual Birthin Ismailian Gnosis", ; 
in Man and Transformation (New York: 1964), 140. ¢ V3 


c¥ . 


19y. Ivanow, Studies in Early Persian Ismailisn | 
(2nd revised edition, Bombay: 1955), e1-87 and Corbin, ; 


Divine Epiphany, 141-145. sou 
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20pather than trouble the reader with additional 


references, I have chosen to abstract what follows below, 
concerning al~‘Klim wa-al-Ghulam fron the two articles 

cited above and that concerning the narratives from the 

previous account, Part One, Ch.III, above 70-76. 


& 


Z]the term, # compound of the two Sanskrit words 
"Ghat" and"Pat", refers, at the present time in Nizari 
Ismf Ti ritual, to the ceremony where a vessel contain 
the “sacred water" is placed on a low, long stool. The 

* yitual prayer of Ghat pat was previously recited at the time 
of the ceremony but has since dropped out. 

The Garbis make frequent references to the ceremony 
which then also refers the sacred water as Paval, sig- 
nifying “that which purjfies". See Hooda, Satpanth Literature, 
66, 78, 84, 88 and 90. (The Persian term Ab-i-Safa is also 
used in the Tradition. 

A possible source within the Hindu context is the 
gona, which in the Vedas “denoted the juice of a plant which, 
extracted and fermented, forms a beverage offered in libations 
to the deities and drunk by priests...", (See J. Gonda, Change , 
and Continuity in Indian Religion, The Hague: 1965, 38). Here 
soma is also equated with the moon, and the soma as the divine 

\ drink 4s also called amrta (Gonda, Change and Continuity, 47). 
» The word ampta also occurs in the Garbis in relation to the 
drinking of the sacred water, and the ce ceremony of ghat-pat 
4s still commemorated among the Niz&rf Ismi*tlis of India - 
on the night the new moon is sighted. 

The ceremony is certainly very ancient, and as 

s gested in the gindns, was probably introduced by the early 
a8is. Not only is the ritual prayer of ghat-pat to be found 
ri the oldest Khdjki manuscripts, but a form of the ceremony 
survives even among the Inkn 1 nahi .groups, see Contractor, 


ak ~ 
. 


ee 


t 


op 


, 


eer this and other thread Garemonison, Bee valber 
“Thread cones Hindu World, II, ete 


o 


y 


2athe primary Niza&rt sources that refer to the great « 
A ” % 
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* 
4 


event are the Haft baib-i-Baba Sayyidn& for which see, Hodgson, 
Order, 299-304, where the relevant portions are transmitted. 
For a more specific reference to the date and the event, see 
AbU Ishaq, Halt-b&b, 41-42, tr.41-42. Also see Kalam-i-Pir, 
65-66, tr.60-61. Hodgson, Order, 148-159, has a good discussion 
on the significance, from a doctrinal as well as a historical | 
point of view, of this event. 


 hvaynt, The Hist of the World Conquerors, VYol.IT, 
tr. J.A- Boyle, 168-170; Rashid al-Din, Jami‘ al Tawarikh, 
164-166, where they make reference to the event. In general, 
both prefer to characterize the NizdrI da‘’wa as the “New da’wa" 


in contrast to the “Old da‘wa" of the Fatimids which continued 
in Cairo after the schism. 


5rne doctrine, as reflected in Fatimid times, has 
been presented in great detail on the basis of original texts 
in Zahid “Ali, Isma'Ili mazhab. Though I xefer to these 
original texts where they have been edited and published, I 
. rely for the most part on Zahid ‘Ali and elsewhere on Corbin. 


26yanid ‘AlT, Isma‘T1I mazhab, 1-6. N&gir-i-Khusrav, 
writing in Persian, refers to al-‘Aql al-Awwal as ‘Aql-i-Kuil 
in his works, see for instance, Shish Fasl, ed. and tr. W. 
Jvanow (Lei ens 1933), 4-5, tr. 29-30, where he discusses the 
concept of God and ‘Aql-i-Kull. For AbdA‘, see L.Gardet, 
*" Tpda’", EL 2, III, 663-665. 


y 


27the standard: scheme is thought to be the one:enun- 

ciated by Hamid al-Din al-Kirmini, Rahat al-‘Aql, ed. Kamil 
Husayn and iustaf& Hilmi (Cairo: 1952), 126ff. See also the 
table in Zahid ‘Alt, Isnf'T1I mazhar, 4. A slightly different 
scheme isto be found with Abfl Yaéqib Sijist&nI, Kitab al-yandbi‘, 
“ed. and tr. by H. Corbin in Trilogie Ismaelienne (Teheran: 

1961), text 2~97, tr. 13-127. Note in particular the illus- 
tration provided by Corbin’on p.79, n.15+. N&gir-i-Khusrav a 
in his works develops a scheme based on five pre-eternal 
Principles, Shish Fagl, 34-35, tr.74~75. The Yemenite da‘t 

Idris ‘ImAd al-Din preserves Kirm&nI's scheme, see Huszyn 


ra) 
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-271- | 


Hamdani,"A Compendium of Ismaili Esotericsy IC, XI (1937); 
214. . 


Bie ia ‘AlI, Ismi‘31i mazhab, 644, where he provides 
a table. ~ 


Hy 


2 por maghar, ‘see Corbin, Divine Epiphany,'’74, where 

he defines it as "an epiphanic Form Cin the manner of a : 

mirror in which the image is suspended)". Also the point 

he makes concerning the essential differences between the 

idea of a maghar and that of Incarnation, 116-117, an idea ° 
, central to the understanding of the IsmA°I1T doctrine of Infina., 

where the idea of hulfl, i.e. incarnation, is expressly 

rejected. See also p.104 where there is a table illustrating 

the correspondence between the various "universes". 


P ‘a 


Mzgnia ‘Alt, IemE‘T1T mazhab, 58-62. On p.63, he 
gives a table. See also Corbin, Divine Epiphany, 106-107. 


* For the doctrine of the QiyZma in Isnf‘tiism and 
the role of the QA’im, as it became exemplified in the figwre . 
of the seventh Intm are b. Ismi/Il1, see Zahid ‘alt, 
Ien&'315 maghab, 125-130 ad generally 136ff. 
See also Hodgson, Order, 153ff. 


Fee the table in Corbin, Divine Epiphany, 106. 


Fyoigson, Onier, 155, 167-169. 
Fava Tehaa, Haft—bab, 41, tr. 41. 


‘ 


35590 A.J. Wensinck, Huslini Creed (Londons 1965), 
88-90, where ne discussed al-Ash’ari's arguaents concerning 


the problen. 
< By ° 
1 ? * * 
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Hava Ishq, Haft-b&b, 40, tr. 41, where the author 
quotes the alleged words of Hasan ‘ala dhikriht al-Salan. 


ror the peetaal system of correspondence ses, Corbin, 
“Symboles Choisis dele’ Rosaire du mystere’" in Trilogie 
Ismaélienne, 60, where he sets out the contrast between the 
Fétimid and the Nizari hi hies in a table. « 
. For the Imdm as the epiphany of the Amr or Kalima 
and the: new role of the QujJe see Corbin, Divine Epiphany, 
129-133 j 


> 


Mi cagson, Order, 292, séhere he comments upon the 


use of the term in the Hact=bibel Baa Sayyidnd. See also 
p-230 where he gives a table sh g the transformation of 


the wigis into the Inin-Qa‘im figures. , 


~ 


Atoagson, Order, 66. This doctrine of the constant 
battle between the Prophets and their enemies is stated in 
TUsi, Rawdat al-Taslim, 102, tr, 51. 


x, ° 


"odgson, Order, 323. : 


i 


4A, tterally ‘the "Ten Descents”. “ 


’ 
“ 


Ne S6, for instance, Howard, Shia School, 76-783 
Mujtaba ‘AIS, Origin of the Khoj&hs, 42, and Ahmad, 


Intellectual History, 24. . ‘ 


"3500 Appendix IT. 


a) 
“Hcatalogue, Index II, according to which the version 
attributed to Pir Sadr cain is to be found in ah manu- 


* psoipts.: 
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455 Gonda, Aspects of Karly Vigniiion (Utrecht: 1954), 
124ff; Alain Daniélou, Hindu Polytheism (New Yorks 1964), 
164-181, and Mukherjee, Study of Vaishanavism, 207-219, 
where the doctrine is discussed. 


Mens Nelou) Hindu Poly*heism, 166-181, provides the 


full list and Mukherjee, Study of Vaishanavism, 211-217 
discusses the images of the avatdras as they are found in 
-inscriptions. 


one of the versions of the Dasa Avatdra in the 
ginfns, also preserved among the Imim Shahis, has been 
translated as part of a very recent thesis, see Gulshan ; 
Khakee, The Dasa Avatara of the Satpanthi Ismailis and Imam 
Shahis of Indo-Pakistan (Ph.D. thesis submitted to Harvard 
University, 1972). I have, in view of its very recént 
submission been unable to refer to the thesis. 


mS 
aaa 4 » “Aeon”, Hindu World, I, 6-8. 


x14., see also MN. Eliade, "Time and Eternity in 
India Thought", in Man and Time (New York: 1957), 177ff. 


Perinde, Time and Eternity , 177-178. 


‘ad ‘ 
ret Kalpa, see Walker, Aeon , 6; Eliade, Time and 


Etern 179, and A.L. Basham, The Wonder that was India 
(New 7 oo 1959), 320-321. , 


' ror the concept of Tblis in the Islamic tradition, 
ee ve Wensinck, “Iblf{s", EI 2 2, Ii, 668-669. 


‘seq Tigi, Rawdat al-Taslin, 102, tr.151. 
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Ht Bashan, 7s Wonder that was India, 301, where he 
cites the relevant verse from the Bhagvad Gita, which 
illustrates the doctrine of a continuous "descent", to 
establish the "Sacred Law". - 

t 


x 
¢ 


- 


S\alker, "Kalki", Hindu World, I, 512. In the 
Tradition, the name c ed to Nakla"ki (Sanskrit: niskalahka) 
meaning “blemishless". Obviously this is an echo of the 
standard Shi‘i doctrine of the ImAm being ma‘sin. 


‘ 


Prop this ginin, see Appendix II. I am using the 
text found in Catalogue, MS.48, fols.295-317. 


kal tiga ‘is the evil spirit of the present Kali Yuga, 
see Dowson, "Kali", Dictio » 141-142. 


Bayidha Avatara, vss.315-320, and 462-465. There 
is remarkable similarity in motifs in both the Hindu doctrine 
of the tenth avatadra and the Shi‘I concept of the lMahdZ who 
is to come at the end of the world to redeem Lankind. The 
motifs relate to the white horse that the figure will be oo 
riding and to his battle with the forces of evil symbolized 
in Iblis or Kali and the eventual triumph and subsequent 
era of peace and goodwill. Refer to Walker, Kalki, 512 and 
to C. Pellet, "Dul-Dul", EI 2; II, 624. 

The Buddha Avatéra,, v8.513, refers to ‘AlT riding 
‘the horse Dul-Dul. . 

° For the concept of the MahdI in Islamic tradition 
in genéral, see S.M. Hasan, Al-Mahd3ya fT al-Islam eke 
Tee and D.S. ‘Nargoliouth, On Mahdis and Mahdism (Londons 
1915 


e 
aoe 


the phrase is Caorbin's, Histotre, 124, where he 
refers to it as "Le drame dans le Ciel", and also “Le temps 
oyclique dans le Mazdéisme et dans 1'Ismaélisne", Exanos-Jahrbuch, 
20 (1951), 149-217, translated as "Cyclical Time in Hazdaism 
and Ismailism", Han and Time, 115-172. The reference to the 
“drama in heaven" will be found on p.151 of the translation. 
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60 nor these ginans, see Appendix II. ‘ 
’ The version of MOman Chetvarni I am using will be 
found in Catalogue, MS.74, fols. 341-400. There are two 
incomplete and differing version of the Gayatri in HS .25, 
fols.153-190 and 302-305. See also MS.38, fols.57-60 and 

MS.68, fols 345-376, where apparently fuller versions are 

given. Owing to discrepancies in the various versions 
concerning the numbering of the verses, I am not citing the 

exact verses in the account offered below. 


— 


Slinese, according to Shi‘ tradition, are the 
Ah) al-Kisi’, referred to in the Qur’an verses (33:33). 
See also A-S-e Tritton, "Ah1 al-Kisa’", EI 25 I, 264. 
For the reference in Umm al-Kitab, see Umm al-Kitab, 102- 
103 of the text att by Ivanow. 


. b2506 R.C. Zaehner, Hinduism (Londons 1966), 40-41; 
A-D. Pusalker, Studies in Epics and Puranas (Bombays 1953), - 
45 and-L. Renow, Hinduism (New Yorks 1963), 45-46 where 
the hymn is translated. 


Osehner, Hinduism, 43. 
? s 


os OH , Epics and Purnas, 47, where he also 
gives a translation of the relevant portion. 


bi 


ae 
+ ee 


65rpid., 48. Zashner, Hinduism, 49-50. 


JS Le 


a 


\ ae 
bprsalker, Epics and Puranas, }. i 7 


Shor the doctrine of cosmogony in the Purdinas and 
Particularly the Vishnu Purana, Ibid., 46ff. and-also Hans 
Penner, "Cosmogony as Hyth in the Vishnu, Purdina” , History 


of Religions, IV-V (1964-1966), 283-299. ° 
~ ‘ ae 
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O8yenner, Cosmogony, 299. 


ys 
69mne doctrine of the kalima is also found in other 
gin§ns, notably a short gindn attributed'to Pir Hasan Kabir 
al-Din and found in MS.25, fols.271-274. In vs.10, the 
understanding of the symbol of the _kelima becomes the key 
+o paradise, without this key paradise cannot be attained. 


: 
o 


Mcee M. Eliade, "Spirit, Light and Seed", History 
of Religions, XI (1971), 3. 
a / 
Dror Sarsvati, see Rermu, Hindu Polytheism, 259) and 


Section Three for reference to the three gods, Vishgu,’ 
Braham and Siva. 


CY 


2ror Trintirti, see Walker, "God", Hindu World, I 
_ 395, and S. Bhattachar ji, Hindu Theogony (Cambridges 1970), 
Ch.18. 


*33hattachar ji, Indian Theogony, 358. 


hyn the GByatrt, they occur towards the end of the 
ginfn and in the Du‘d in Part 4 of the printed text (Published 
by Lalj Devraj, Bombay: 1915) which I have collated with the 


manuscript copies. : 


= ‘ s \ 

Vage6 for instance the genealogy of Muhanmdd given 
in The Life of Mrh- mad (London: 1955) 

See also Zahid ‘All, Ismi‘I]I mazhab, 63ff., where ae 
he discusses the importance attached to the immaiiate ancestors 
of the Prophet and of ‘Ali. t- - 


7mese four kalpas are called, Jayela, Faela, Araja 
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and Khalifa, and the total number of patras is given as 
seventy-seven. 


\ 


?ivanow, Brief Survey, 60. 


78corbin, Divine Epiphany, 129. 


79enet, Rajat al~Taslim, 90, tr.132. 


POShankkht-A-Indm, 21, tr.36-. 


* 


see Garb 10, vs.16, in Hooda, Satpanth Literature, 
66. See also Catalogue, MS. 25, fo0l.254, where there is a 
short gindn which equates Pir Sadr :1-Din and Muhammad 
-(vgs.21-22). Also fol.298 of the same manuscript in another 
short gindn (vs.22). 


Scarbt 16, in Hooda, ‘a Literature, 1-136 _ 


83ge0 Strat al-iu’ ayyadtya, Sys86 Lona Sntidetton 
of his emotional state when he was in the presence of the 
Inin. 


S60 W. Ivanow, Problems in Nasir-i-Khusxaw's. 
Biography (Bombay: 1956), 22-%6, where he gives translated . ( 
excerpts of N&gir's poetry oa with this there. 


) 7 . a 


8Sevancn, Iamaili Literature, 137, ide where he 
refers to this still unedited work. 


ry 
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— yum Taha, Haft-bab, 4-9, trig. - 


8 argm-i-Ptr, 11-17; tr. 5-11. 


r 


8855 4r-1-Khusray, Shish Fasl, 37, tr.78. 
" { 


Here 4s implied the Hindu concept of Moksha, i.e. 
deliverance and final emancipation from the bondage of 
existence, see Zaehner, Hinduism, 57ff. 


*1pid. ; 


ry 


* WAsstveni ji Vel, stanzas 74-77. 


catalogue, 45.58, fols-182-185. 


o 


‘pgp pilgrimage in Hindu tradition, see Welker, 
"Pilgrimage", Hindu World, II, 212-214. . 


o X\ 7 


Hons is most certainly an echo of the concept of 
the "sinless", 1.6. ma‘sim, nature of the Imins. . 5 


Foon is ginin occurs in a number of manuscripts. I 
ar us the oldest text in Catalogue, MS.70, copied in 
S.1904 1847). The folios are not numbered. yo 


a 
‘ 


mis ,18 supposed to be the smaller version in the \ 
gane style as Sloka Vado, and the text in the manuscript is 
af even older copy 7 $.1858 (1801)/ than the larger version, i 
Catalogue, 13.43, fols. 281-290. | The verse cited is ve.4. =~ < 


"4 , a ~? tens - fo 
oy 
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2 


bo es 
Sloke, Nangh3, ve-15. 


wt > 


Bipia., ve519- 


{ 


o 


- 9gtrerka, Literary Symbolism, 18. 
e * v7 
ee : 
100por the similarity in some motifs that the ginins : 
cited above show with the literature of Bhakti, see. Vaudeville, 
Kabir, 193,196. = 


t 


‘Wlgorpin, Histoire, 149. 


. Weocrbin, le Rosaire du Mystere, 19-20. For 
Ivanow's views, see his article "Sufism and!Ismailism: 


Chiragh-Nama", Revue Iranienne a'Anthropologie, 3 (1959), 
13-17. 


. Weorbin, je Romire du Mystere, provides the text 
and a commentary together with a detailed comnentary- 


1rvanow, Ismaili Literature, 138. 


O5ypid.,131, 138. 


an W6iy1a, 148, where the case of the fortieth Inia, 
. °° Shih Nis&r, is cited as an exanaple. : 


on 


e 


~ c 
ath 


+ 


wf es , * ‘ 
Wise Ivanow's Introduction to the Diwiin-i-Khaki =~ 
Knorfsint, 7-9. 
| aw s -¢ 
- a -\ 
% F \ ” 
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: 1 
& ¢ Es — . fae x, 
wet AQ, de tay ; . i 
4, ' : 7 ~LS- 


10 rar a definition, 1n the context 
L. Gardet, “a‘lam", EL 2, 3-351. H.Corbin, Creative 
Imagination in the Sifism of Abu ‘krabt (Londons 1969), F 
Part'Two, applies such a concept to analyze th8 ae 
7 theosophy of-Ibn” ‘Arabi. Fog’ an almost like use of the 
concept, in European literatures see, G. Bachelard,, On - : 
Poetic Imagination and Reverie, tre with an Introduction - 4 
by C. Gautin (New York?: 1571)» Introduction, xxviexxvii. . , 
Also M. Bowra, The Romantic Imagination.(New York: 1961), 
Ch.I. CC. Jung prefers the term "visionary" as applicable 
to such works which he called "psychological" works,. see 


M. Jacoby, "Analytical Psychology of Jung and the Problem ae ° 
é of literary ovetuer , in Problems of Literary Evaluation,” - ‘ 
“ 4-116. . 4 ' ° ‘ 7 


a 


* 


. In helping to define and clarify the concept r& 
myself as well as for the many ideas that follow concerning 
the mysticism of the ginins, I am indebted to Dr. Aziz Esmail 
6f the University of Nairobi for the many long conversti 

_I had with him ‘on the subject. Unfortunately I was unable 
to consult his Doctoral thesis submitted to Edinburgh University, 
Scotland in 1971, which is concerned on the whole with the 
problem of the nature of religious experience. 


f 


¢ 
* 


110pese verses occur in the gindn Chatdrabhias == 
D Notes to Part One, n.13}4 and Appendix IT. The verses cited 
, are vss e273 


e 
e 


id 


Ld e 


1. arbt'8, vss.1-6, th Hooda, Satpanth Literature, 
63. I, have, however, ed to provide a more literal ae 
translation on the basis of: the text of the Garbis in 
Catalogue, ¥S.81. 


s 
- F - , 


Warton, Divine Epiphany, 71 an 4 
7 ° 


aa ww 


a ae U3yy14., quoting frog a post-Fitinid text. a 
: : 
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= Wr pia,, 123. 


é 


1senihk al-Din ShBh, Risa dar HogIaBt-1-Din, 74. 


U6rn18 is another ginin called Satveni (since this 


version is a longer one tt is also called Sat.veni Vadi). 

A number of gopies exist ‘in the manuscript, none of which 

are particularly ancient; the one I have used is in Catalogue, 
MS.32, fols.1-223. The verse-cited is vs.219. 


® ° ” nd 


Das examples here, may be cited two gining that 
deal specifically with reljgious experiences: 


| Bol iain Com (Ivanow, Ismaili Literature, no.807), = 
Buj aaa Ivanow, Ismaili Literature, no.817): 
< . 


’ 


U8; vanow, I'think, reflected this attitude in much. A 


of his work relater tothe "esoteric" elements of IsmA‘Ilism. 
In reference to this see the remarks of Hodgson, Order, 31-32. 
I also feel that Ivanow modified some,of his views later on, 
particularly in the articie cited above in n.102, - though 


# he continued to deprecate the effects of glfism in Niziri . 
Iema‘f1i literature. In this connection, see his Ismaili 


Literature, 182-104. , , 


119; wis, Assassins, 138. 
ize Ono Sguiade, in nodern-dey ackolacenth, are , 


Mined; Islamic Culture, 160-161 and Mujib, Indian Helse, 
‘ 12-13. a , - 


Wlynity and Variety in Muslim Civilization, ed. by 
G.E; Von Grmebaum (Chicago: 1955), 8. The question inci- 


dentally was raised at that time by Bernard Lewis. - 
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1227 venom, Satpanth, 21. . 


a 


. s 
123 For arguments against the use of such terms, see 
W.M- Watt, "The Study of the Revelopment of the Islamic Sects", 
in Acta’ Orientalia Neerlandica (Leiden: 1971), 90-91, and 
J. Taylor, "An approach to the emergence of heterodoxy in 
Medieval Islam", Religious Studies, 2 (1966-67), 197-209. - 


‘ 12h oc. Zashner, Hindu and Ituslim Mysticism (Londons 
1960), Ch. V, in particular, is typical of the sort of work , 
th&t continues to hinder a clear understanding of mystical 
movements, in theirobsessive search for origins. See also 
‘dn this connection some relevant remarks by H.A.R. Gibb, 
"Pre-Islamic lionotheism in Arabia", Tha Harvard Theological 
Review, LV, IV (Oct.1962), 269ff. 


“ 


12 vcLeod, Gur Nanak, 158-161, and White, Sufism in 


\ Wind4 Literature, 114-132. - . 


126 corn, Le Livre Réunissant, 17. 


ma borrow the texm from M.Hodgson, "Islam and 
Image", History of Religions, IIi (1963-64), 230. Elge- 
where in the article he makes sone extremely relevant. 
remarks on the contrast between the esoteric symbolisn 
of the Ism&°iI1I movement and the so-called aridity of the 
shart‘a-ninded Islam. : ; 
% ‘ 


? 


s e 
28 .y attempt has been made to define the subject 


matter of intellectual history. See H..Stuart Hughes, 

Consciousness and Society (New York: 1958), Ch.I. He also i 
discusses levels in intellectual history as being "hjghex" . 

or “lower". Popular ideas and folklore, he includés in the 

latter level, and in his words "what has seeped down" fron 

the first level after a generation or two of “cultural lag". . 
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. . 4} 
41 22515 presets applied to Ismi‘T1T literature 
on the Sub-continent Ahmad, Intellectual History, 126. 


o 


o = ; f g x 
*e See the discussion by J. Willis, "The Historiography 
of Iblam in Africa: The Last Decade (1960-1970)", African 7 


~ Studies Review, Vol.XIV, no.3 ‘Dec. 1971), 403-424. 
[ 13.,nne Marie Schimmel has done much work to establish 


ad &® place for Sindhi folk poetzy ih the context of Indo-iMuslim 
-literature. 


a 
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the Khoja Ismaili Community (Ph.D. thesis submitted to 
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